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of Countrcn s 


q HE greateſt all of mankind may be divided 
into two claſſes; that of allow thinkers, 
who fall ſhort of the truth; and that of ab. 


fruſe thinkers, who go beyond it, The latter claſs are 


by far the moſt uncommon ; and I may add, by far 
the moſt uſeful and valuable. They ſuggeſt hints, at 
| leaft, and fart difficulties, which they want, perhaps, 
{kill to purſue ; but which may produce very fine diſ- 
coveries, when handled by men who have a more juſt 
way of thinking. At worſt, what they ſay is un- 
common; and if it ſhould coſt ſome pains to compre- 
hend it, one has, however, the pleaſure of hearing 
ſomething that is new. An author is little to be va- 
lued, ho tells us nothing but what we can tearn en from 
enn coffee houſe converſation, | 5; 


ALL people of allow thought are apt to ery even " 
_ thoſe of ſolid underſtanding, as ab/rruſe thinkers, and | 
metaphyſicians and refiners ; and never will allow 


B 2 Es any 


— 
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any thing to be juſt which is beyond their own l 
conceptions. There are ſome caſes, I own, where 
an extraordinary refinement affords a ſtrong preſump- 
tion of falſchood, and where no reaſoning is to be 
truſted but what is natural and eaſy. "When à man 
deliberates concerning his conduct in any particular 
affair, and forms ſchemes in politics, trade, oecono- 
my, or any buſineſs in life, he never ought to draw 
his arguments too fine, or connect too long a chain of 
canſequences together. Something is ſure to happen, | 
that will diſconcert, his reaſoning, and produce an 
event different from what he expected. But when 


we reaſon upon general ſubjeQs, one may juſtly affirm, 
| that our ſpeculations. .can ſcarce eyer be too, fine, 
provided they be juſt; and that the difference be- 
tween a common man and a man of genius is chiefly 
ſeen in the ſhallowneſs or depth of the principles up- 
on which they proceed. General reaſonings ſeem in- 
75 tricate, merely becauſe they are general ; nor is it 
eaſy for the bulk of mankind to dingvim, in a great 
number of particulars, that common circumſtance ' in 
which: they all agree, or to extract it, pure and un - 
mixed, from the other ſuperfluous cireumſtances. 
Exery judgment or concluſion, with them, is parti- 
cular. They cannot enlarge their view. to thoſe uni- 
verſal propoſitions, which comprehend under them an 
infinite number of individuals, and include a whole 
ſcience in a ſingſe theorem. , Their eye is confounded | 

with, ſuch an extenſive e and the concluſions 
derived 


% 
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dͥ̃erived from it, even tho? clearly expreſſed, ſeem in- 
tricate and obſcure. But however intricate they may 

. ſcem; tis certain, that general principles, if juſt and 
found, muſt al ways prevail in the general courſe of 
things, tho" they may fail in particular caſes; and 
tis the chief buſineſs of philoſophers to regard the 
general courſe of things. I may add, that tis alſo 
the chief buſineſs of politicians ; eſpecially in the do- 
meſtie government of the ſtate, where the public 
good, which is, or ought to be their object, depends 
on the concurrence of a multitude of caſes; not, 
as in foreign politics, on accidents, and chances, 

and the caprices of a few perſons. This therefore 
makes the difference betwixt particular deliberations 
and general reaſonings, and renders ſubtilty and re- 

a amen _— more NC © mne n to * 


"F THOUGHT his introduction 8 bein he 
following diſcourſes on commerce, money, intereſt, balance 
of trade, Sc. where, perhaps, there wiltoccurfome: prin- 
ciples which are uncommon, and which may ſeem too 
refined and fubtile for ſuch vulgar ſubjects. If falſe, 

let them be rejected: But no one ought to entertain a 
prejudice againſt them, N nn they”: are 'out 
of as common rr | 


Ta eee e eee 
| jc however independent they may be ſuppoſed 
a B 3 in 


5 E s 8 A * B 
in ſome reſpects, are commonly allowed to be inſepa- 
rable with regard to commerce; and as private men 
receive greater ſecurity, in the poſſeſſion of their trade 
and riches, from the power of the public, ſo the pub- 
lic becomes powerful in proportion to the riches and 
extenſive commerce of private men. IT his maxim is 
true in general; tho? I cannot forbear thinking, that 
it may poſſibly admit of ſome exceptions, and that 
we often eſtabliſh it with too little reſerve and limi- 
tation. There may be ſome circumſtances, where the 
commerce, and riches, and luxury of individuals, in- 
ſtead of adding ſtrength to the public, will ſerve only 
to thin its armies, and diminiſh its authority among 
the neighbouring nations. Man is a very variable be- 
ing, and ſuſceptible of many different opinions, prin- 
ciples, and rules of conduct. What may be true 
while he adheres to one way of thinking, will be 
found falſe when he has embraced an 1 ſet of 


| manners and opinions. | 20h; 


Ta z bulk of every ſtate may Is divided into AE 
bandnen and manufacturers. The former are employed 
in the culture of the land: The latter work up the 
materials furniſhed by the former, into all the com- 
modities which are neceſſary or ornamental to human 
life. As ſoon as men quit their ſavage ſtate, where 
they live chiefly by hunting and fiſhing, they muſt 
fall into theſe two claſſes ; tho? the arts of agriculture 
_employ ar fir the moſt numerous part of the ſo- 

; - WW ciety. 
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55. Time and experience improve fo much theſe 


arts, that the land thay eaſily maintain a much greater 
number of men, than thoſe who are immediately 


employed in its eultivation, or who furniſh the more 


ee bee to ſuch as are ſo e 


wi: © 'thele ſoperfiugus hands, apply. 3 to the 
finer arts, which are commonly denominated the arts 
of luxury, they add to the happineſs of the ſtate ; 


ſince they afford to many the opportunity of receiving 


| enjoyments, with Which they would otherwiſe hate 
| been unacquainted.. But may not another. ſcheme be 


propoſed for the employment of theſe ſuperflnous 


5 ha * May not "the ſovereign lay claim to them, 


and employ, them in, fleets and armies, to increaſe 
the dominions of the ſtate abroad, and ſpread its 
fame over diftant nations? "Tis certain, that the fewer 


deſires and. wants are found i in the proprietors and la- 
e, of land; the fewer hands d wy 9 58 ; 


/ Fr: As 
7 Mont. "EY in 15 political 055 on commerce adden, 
that eyen at preſent, if you divide Fx Axe x into 20 parts, 16 ow 
labourers or peaſapts; 32 only Ar one belonging to the law, 
church, and military ; ; and one mefchants, financiers, and 


| bourgeois, This calculation is certainly very erroneous, In 


FaANCE, ENGLAND, and indeed moſt parts of Evuroyx, half 
of the inhabitants live i in cities ; and. even of thoſe who live in 


the country, a * * number are 1 0 perhaps above a 


58 B 4 _ ; 
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| and conſequent! y t the ſuperfluities of the land, inſtead 


of maintaining tradeſmen and manufacturers, may 
ſupport fleets and armies, to a, much greater extent, 
than where a great many arts arg ,zequired! toni 
ſter to the luxury. of Particular perſons. , Flere theis- 
fore ſeems to. be a kind of oppoſition between! the 
gredthefs' of the ſtate and” the Happineſs of the ſub- 
jects. A ſtate is never greater than when all its f. | 
perffuous hands are employed in the ſervice of "the 
public. The eaſe and convenience of Pilates perſon; 
require, "thit'thel# händs mould be em} ployed in their 
ier Täe one Gth hGVEr be ſätisffed, büt at ihe 
3 expence of the ther. "As the ambition "of the Pie. 
reign muſt entrench on the luxuty of individuals; : To 
' the” Mur) of individuals" malt alttnim ide force 
and cheek ths amb ition of the fovereign. ee 


2 le l ie eien THEFT de Stag 

Nos 46" this reaſoning merely chimericel; but ix 
founded: oH hiſtory and e perience. The republic-of 
SPARTA was certainly more powerful than any ſtate now 
in che world, eonfifling of an equal number of people: 
att fliis' was owIng entirely to the warit of ot 
and fuxury. "TheHyLorss \ were the labourers : The 


Sax aus were th th e ſoldiers ot or ' gentlemen, I evi- 


dent, that the Labour of t the Hs 10 TEs 5 could nc not have 3 


Lg 


LR £39 #44 
maintained To great a 4 number 0 F SparTAns, ta, 


{963 Meint ©: 3 Ti 


thele* latter Iived i in Lal E and leg, and given em- 


ployment to. 4 great variety of trades and manufac. 
id 5 8 7 a + : tur es. 
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The like policy may be remarked in RouE. 
da, 8e thro” all artient Hiſtory, tis obſervable, i 
that the fmalleſt republics raiſed and maintained great= * 
er armies, than ſtates conſiſting of triple the number 
of inhabitants, are able to ſupport at preſent. "Tis | 
computed, that, in all EuxorEAN nations, the pro- 
1 portion between ſoldiers and people does not exceed 
; one to a hundred, But we. read, that the city 'of 
E Rowe alone, with: its ſmall territory, raiſed. and 
maintained, in early times, ten legions againſt the 
Larixs. ArfEüs, whoſe whole dominions were 
not larger than YORK SHIR E, ſent to the expedition 
againſt 811 L r near forty thouſand men . Dion x- 
sius the elder, tis faid, maintained a ſtanding army | 
of a hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, 


beſide a large fleet of four hundred fail + ; tho his 
territories extended no farther than the city of SyR as 


cus g, about a third part of the iſland of Sic il v, and 
ſome ſea · port towns or garriſons on the coaſt of Tr A 
LY and JuLYRICUM. Tis true, the antient armies, 
in time of war, ſubfiſted much upon plunder: Bat 
did not the enemy plunder in their turn? which -Was 
a more ruinous way of levying a tax, than any other 
that could be deviſed. In ſhort, no prodable reaſun 


F 


. Na W „„ 


. 4 Diop. sies lib. a. This account; I own, TEIN | 
falpicious, not to fay worſe ; chiefly. becauſe this amy was” wot 
5 of citizens, but of mercenary forces, 

4 | 1 Ws B 5 Kg. + can 5 


4 


„ : 
can be aſigned for the great power of the more antient 
ſtates above the modern, but their want of commerce 


and luxury. Few artiſans were maintained by the 
labour of the farmers, and therefore more ſoldiers 


might live upon it. Tirus Livivs ſays, that Rowe, 
in his time, would find it difficult to raiſe as large an 
army as that which, in her early days, ſhe ſent out 
| _ againſt the GauLs and LaTins “. Inſtead of thoſe 
ſoldiers who fought for liberty and empire in Ca- 
ul us's time, there were in AucusTvs's days, mu- 
ficians, painters, cooks, players, and tailors ; and if 
the land was equally cultivated at both periods, tis 
evident it could maintain equal numbers in the one 

4 profeſſion as in the other. They added nothing to 
the mere neceſſaries of life, in the 1 more 

than in W former. 


5 is 2 on 1 3 to aſk, hs 
$ reigns may not return to the maxims of antient po- 
ley, and conſult their own intereſt, in this reſpect, 
| more than the happineſs of their ſubjeQs ? I anſwer, 
that it appears to me almoſt impoſſible ; and that be- 
cauſe antient policy was violent, and contrary to the 
more natural and uſual courſe of things. Tis well 
. with what peculiar laws SPARTA was govern- 


8 Tir "EA lib, 7, cap. 24. Adeoin que laboramus,” 
an be, . en e 1 
| ed, 


„ 


or d A © 6 11 
ed, and what a prodigy chat republic is juſtly eſteemed 


by every one, who. has conſidered human nature, as 


it has diſplayed: itſelf on other nations, and other 
ages. Were the teſtimony of [hiſtory leſs poſitive and | 
circumſtantial, ſuch a government; would appear a 
mere philoſophical whim or fiftion, and impoſſible $4 
ever to be reduced to practice. And tho' the Rowan 

and other antient republics were ſupported on prin- 
ciples ſomewhat' more natural, yet was there a very 
extraordinary concurrence” of circumſtances. to make 
them ſubmit to ſuch grievous burthens. They were 
free ſtates; they were ſmall ones; and the age being 
martial, all the neighbouring ſtates were continually 
in arms. Freedom naturally begets public ſpirit, eſpe- 
cially i in ſmall fates; and this public ſpirit, this amor 
patriæ, muſt increaſe, when the' public is almoſt in 
continual alarm, and men are obliged, every mo- 
ment, t6 expoſe. themſelves to the greateſt dangers 
for its defence. A continual ſucceſſion of wars makes 
every citizen 2 ſoldier: He takes the field in his turn; 


and during his ſervice is chiefly maintained by himſelf. 
And, notwithſtanding that his ſervice i 1s equivalent to 


a very ſevere tax, tis leſs felt by a people addicted 
to arms, who fight for honour and revenge more than 
pay, and are unacquainted with gain and induſtry as 


| Nr pe 4 ads to mention ene 


6 ut 


1 The more antient Ro RT lived in perpetual war with all 


their neighbours : and in old LAT1x, the term, boſs, ex preſſed 
nn | — both 


2 — 
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ity of tes amongſt the Hihabftelte of the artient 
repubfics, where every feld belSngfiig eo dren 
propfietor- was Able to ilahftan d family, Lad rea- 
derec tic nümbere f "Editcks very ccnfiderable, eren bir 
Vitor mac And mattbfacküre s. 


ih Geert! BHs „n 0 fry 1821. lost A 81981 

Bur tho? the Want of trade and manufactures, | 
amongſt a free and very martial peaple, 'may;/nerimes 
have no other, effect than to render: the public more 
powerful, tig Certain, that. in the common courſe of ; 
hapan-affeirs, it will have a quite contrary tendency, 
eee whe? mankin, whey eher 
1 . Aigcd $4247 297 5 n | 
5 Ape: bete. This] is F by Cxenno 1 | 


but by hin 158 e 12 L the; hym pan ty of his anceſtors N 77155 * 
28 much 5 3 le, the  denomibation. of an an "enemy, 


IL 


by galling hjm by the fam me appellation which h Ggnified : a \franger, 


De De Of. lib. 2 IM "Tis oweyer much more Frobable, from the 
- - mare of of the times, "that the ferocity of thoſe people Was 10 
Rent, a, to make them regard all ſtrangers as enemies, and ca | 
 - by the ſame. narge. It i is not, beſides, conſiſtent with the 
57 mail qprmqnon "maxims of | policy* or of nature; at an ny Nate 
wald n regard Its / poblic enemies with a bee, or 4 
Ah fac ſentzmeftts For them as the Ro a otatorWohlaaibe 
" Not 46 mentien, that thb vafly RomANS . 
Ay, exercifed ipiracy, as we learn from their firſt treaties, with 
"Carr RACE, preſerved by Pony 51 ws, libj 3. and conſequently 


Ake the S4 LI EE and ALGERINE rovers, were actually at war 


Wit woſt patiang, anda ftrange. And an enemy were with them 


„nee ad: uf AA oo ai bas : zollt ©, 
_ | cannot 
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Of COMMERCE. 13 
cannot pretend to introduce any violent change in 
their Prineiplen and wayb f thinking.” 'A long courſe” 
of Umeée, Witt N acciderits and” circümſtänces, 
ai focus to produce thoſe gre eat rev olutions; „ which : 
16 rideft* dern che face 5 human affairs. And 
che leſs natutal any ſet of principles are, which "ſap. 
port a particular fotiety, the more difficult will a Te: 
piflatdr meet With "in" "raifliig and cultivating” them. 
T His beſt policy 1 to comply With tlie common bent 
of mankind, and "give it Al th | improvements "of 

Which it is fl ceptible. Now, according to the moſt 
natural courſe of things, induſtry, and arts, and trade 
increaſe the power of the ſoyereign as well as the 
happineſs of the ſabjedts ; and that policy is violent, 
Which aggrandizes the; public by the poverty of indi- 
viduals: „Phis will eafily appear from a Ew conſide- 
rations, ern will An e F- 15 


1 


1 e * mechanic. arts are not | 


cul cultyated, the bulk of the people n them- 


| Talyes to "agriculture; and if their | all and induſtry 


increaſe, there muſt ariſe ; a a great: 1 perflyity 1 from their 
Labour beyond what Tuffices to maintain them. hey 
Ko 9 per ceort therefore, 60 igereaſe thett fill 
afld induſtry; fuer chey t cannot exchange 7 
fluity for any cotnioditics, Which may ſerve EY 


to HAH Plealute” df vanity:* A "Habit of Hilotence 


were pr e f chednt les 


8 ESSAY I. 
uncultivated. What is cultivated, yields not its ut · 
moſt, for want of kill or. afliduity in the farmers... If 


at any time the public exigencies require, that great 
2 ſhould be Ee in the l fervice, 


T a & CES 


L cannot increaſe their cin and jadutiry on 2 
ſudden. / Lands uncultivated. cannot be brought, into 
tillage. for ſome years. * he armies, mean while, 
muſt either make ſudden and violent conqueſts, or 
diſband for want of ſubliſtence. A regular attack or 
defence, therefore, is not to be ex pected from 1 uch 
A people, —— their ſoldiers muſt be as ignorant and 
unſkilful as their farmers and manufacturers. Ry 


K* 


-. "Every nung! in the won is purchaſed by dar, | 
and our paſſions are the only cauſes of labour. When 
a nation abounds in manufactures and mechanic arts, 
the proprietors of land, as well as the farmers, ſtudy 

agriculture as a ſcience, and redouble their induftry 
and attention. The ſuperfluity which ariſes from 
their labour, is not loſt; but i is exchanged with the 
manufacturers for thoſe commodities which n mens lux- 

ury now makes them covet. By this means, land 
furniſhes a great deal more of the neceſſaries of life, 
than what ſuffices for thoſe who cultivate it. In times 
of peace and tranquility, this ſuperſluity goes to the 
maintenance of: e rr and the improvers of 


liberal an. But tis eaſy for be epic to convert 
many 


* 
nn 
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many of theſe manufacturers into ſoldiers, and main- 
tain them by that ſuperfluity, which ariſes from the 
labour of the farmers. Accordingly. we ſind, that 
this is the caſe in all civilized governments. When 
the ſovereign raiſes an army, what-is the conſequence? 
He impoſes a tax. This tax obliges all the people 
to retrench what is leaſt neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. 
' Thoſe who labour in ſuch commodities, muſt either 
enliſt in the troops, or turn themſelves to agriculture, 
and thereby oblige ſome labourers to enliſt for want 
of buſineſs. And to conſider the matter abſtractly, 
manufactures increaſe the power of the ſtate only as 
they ſtore up ſo much labour, and that of a kind to 
which the public may lay claim, without depriving 
any one of che neceſſaries of life. The more labour, 
therefore, is employed beyond mere neceſſaries, the 
more powerful is any ſtate; ſince the perſons en- 
gaged in that labour may eaſily be converted to the 
public ſervice. In a ſtate without manufactures, there 
may be the ſame number of hands; but there is not 
the ſame quantity of labour, nor of the ſame kind. 
All the labour is there beſtowed upon ene 
ee of little or no abatement. | 


+ 


"Favs the oreatneſs of the Seb in and the 0 
pineſs of the ſtate are, in a great meaſure, united 
with regard to trade and manufactures. Tis a vio- 
lent method, and in moſt caſes impracticable, to oblige 
the labourer to toil, in order to raiſe from the land 
more chan what ſubſiſts himſelf and family, Furniſh 


him 


* & * x * 


him With manufa&ures and: FOTO and he will 
do it of himſeif. Aſterwards you will find it eaſy to 
ſeiae ſome part of his ſuperfluous labour, and employ 


it in the Public ſervice, without giving him his wonted 
return. Being accuſtomed to induſtry, he will think 
this leſs grievous, than if, at once, you obliged him to 


an migmentation of labour without any reward. The 
eaſe as the ame with regard to the other members of 
the fate. The greater is the Rock of labour of all 


Kinds, the greater quantity may be taken from the 
. without making any . u en it. 


" U 


'A bite granary « of corn, 2 8 of cloths 


A a magazine of arms; all theſe muſt be allowed. rea! 
Ticks sand firength i in any ſtate. T rade and induſtry . 


are 1 nothing but a ſtock. of labour, which, in 


time of peace and tranquility, f is employed for the 
caſe and ſatisfaction of; individuals; but in the exigen- 


cies, of liste, may, in part, be turned to public ad- 


vantage. Could we convert à city into a kind of ſor | 


tified camp, ant infuſe into each breaſt ſo martial a 
genine, and ſuch a paſſion for public good, as to 
make every ane willing to undergo the greateſſ hard- 

ſhips for the ſake of the public;. theſe affections might 
now, "As in antient times, prove alone a ſufficient ſpur 
to induſtfy, and ſupport the community. It would 
"therf be advantagevus, as in camps, to baniſh al arts 
and'16xury ; ; and, "by reſtrictions on equipage "and 
tables, make the Proviſions and forage Taft longer r than 


Ache army were Daded with a humber of Reet. | 


Ain Ous 
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re 4 „dens dbstensiniipied dose Uhl 
reied and too diffenlt to ſupport, :*tis- requiſite to 


govern men by other paſſions, andlanimate them witk 
aJparit:of -avarice-and:induſtry/ art and luury. The 


camp is, in this caſe; loaded? with a ſuperfluous reti 
nue; but the provi jogs flow in » proportzonably larger. 


the natural ent of the mind being more complied 


Ind 139 vil! 


with, i ndividuals, as well as the public, find their 
account in the obſervance 1 thoſe marin. 3 


4 DE 9 101 4 3) 


Wd. bi nicthad of Fealoding will Jet us fee 85 
ge of "for reign 1 8 in augmenting the 


we che Rate, as Well as the riches and happi- 


heſs wh the Tabjeas.” It increaſes the Rock of labour 
in che nation; and the ſovereign may conyert what 


Mafe bf it he finds neceſſary to the ſervice of the Eb 
lie: Foreign trade, by its imports; " fartifhes mate- 


produces labour: in particular cemmodfties, © which 
could not be eonſumed at home. In tort, a king- 
dom, that has aJarge import and export, muſt abound 


ciesandiluxufies, thun a kingdom which reſts content- 
ediwith/its native commodities: It is, therefore, more 


powerſul, as ell as richer and happier. The indivi- 


duals reap the benefit of theſe *commodities; | {6 far 
as they gratify the ſenſes and appetites. And the pub- 
lie is alſo a gainer, while 3 ſtock of labour is, 


Ankum by 


The afp or 150 whole is fill ſupported ; and 


rials? foe new” manafactares f and by ite exports, it 


more with induſtry, and that employed upon delica- 


H 


by this means, ſtored up againſt any public exigeney; 
tat is, a greater re laborious men are main- 


tained, who may be diverted to the public ſervice, 


Without robbing. any one of the neceſſaries, or even 
the chief cen Grin oh ine 
W 1 | MV af td- {42 

- it By _ t "biltory, we find, that i in moſt 

nations foreign trade has preceded any refinement i in 
home manufaQures, and given birth to domeſtic lux- 

1 ury. The temptation. is Rronger to make uſe of fo- 

reign commodities, Wich kn are ready for uſe, and which 

| are entirely new to us, than. to make improvements 
on any domeſtic commodity, v which always adyance by 
flow ' degrees, aud never "affed 1 us by their novelty, 


oft b 


The profit is alſo very great, in exporting what, is 


ſuperfluous at home, and what bears no price, to fo- 
reign nations, whoſe, foil or climate is not favourable 
to that commodity, Thus men become. acquainted 
- with, the pleaſures of luxury and the prafits of com- 
merce; and their delicacy. end, induſtry, being m_ 
awakened, carry them to farther improvements, in 

every branch of domeſtic as well as foreign trade. 


And his perhaps is the chief advantage which ariſes 


from a commerce with ſtrangers. It rouſes men 
ram their indolence; and preſenting the gayer and 
more opulent part of the nation with objects of luxury, 
which they never before dreamed of, raiſes in them a 
deſire of a more ſplendid way of life than what their 
. eee . at this fame time, the few 
: | merchants, 


. 


ꝓ 
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merchants, who poſſeſs the ſecret of this importation 
and exportation, make exorbitant profits ; and becom- 
ing rivals in wealth to the antient nobility, tempt other 


adventurers to become their rivals in commerce. Imi- 


tation ſoon diffuſes all thoſe arts; while domeſtic ma- 


nufacturers emulate the foreign in their improvements, 


and work up every home commodity to the utmoſt 
perfection of which it is ſuſceptible. Their own cel 5 
and iron, in ſuch laborious hands, become equal 5 
the gold and rubies of the Ins. 


55 Wuzn the affir of the Sec are once brought 


to this ſituation, a nation may loſe moſt of its foreign 


trade, and yet continue a great and powerful people. 
If ſtrangers will not take any particular commodity of 
ours, we muſt ceaſe to labour in it. The ſame hands 
will turn themſelves towards ſome refinement in other 
| commodities, which may be wanted at home. And 
there muſt always be materials for them to work up- 
on; till every perſon in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes fiches, 


enjoys as. great plenty of home commodities, and 


thoſe in as great perfection, as he deſires; which can 
never poſſibly happen. Cnina is repreſented as one 


of the moſt flouriſhing empires in the world; tho it 


Kos my little commerce ba oaks its own pe: noe 


Ir will not, I hows, be . as a ROTOR | 
digreſſion, if I here obſerve, that as the multitude c 
mechanical arts is advantageous, ſo is the great num- 
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ber of perſons to whole ſhare the productions of thele 
"arts fall. A too great diſproportion among the citi- 


zens weakens any ſtate. Every perſon, if poſſible, 
"ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour, in a full poſ- 


Teffion on of all the neceſſaries, and many "or the conve- 


reer 


* nience of life. No one can doubt, but ſuch an equa- 
ty i is moſt ſuitable | to human nature, and diminiſhes 


much leſs from the happineſs of the rich than it adds 
to that of the poor. It alſo augments the power of 


the fiate, and makes any extraordinary taxes or impo- 


tions be paid with much more chearfulneſs, Where 


the riches.are engroſſed by a few, theſe muſt contri- 
bute v very largely to the ſupplying the public neceſ- 
ities, But when the riches are diſperſed among mul- 
titudes, the burthen feels light on every ſhoulder, 


and the taxes make not a "oY, ſenſible difference on 


any one s Way of ing. 


— 


* 
* 5 ww F 5 as, 
© , FS * 1 
7 30 a 


Kb ic tile, that where thi riches are in few hands, 


theſe muſt enjoy All te power; and will readily con- 
ſpire to lay the whole burthen on the poor, and op- 
preſs them my 4 810 to the” 49032194, de o = 


Eel 


Pc ii conſiſts . 0 eee of 


Exel Ap above any nation at preſent in the world, 


or that appears in the records of any ſtory. "Tis true, 
the Ex6115n feel ſome diſadvantages in foreign trade 


by e N which is in part the ef- 
4%) | | fect 


Of o | 28: 
fect of the riches, of their artiſans, as well. as. of .the 
plenty of money : But as foreign trade is not the 
moſt material circumſtance, tis x not to be put in com- 
petition with the happineſs of ſo many millions. 4 And 


| if there were n more to endear £0 them that free 


government under Which they live, this alone were 
ſuffcient. T he poverty of the common People i is a 
natural, if not an infallible effect of abſolute mo- 
narchy ; - tho'-I doubt, whether it be always true, 
on the other hand, that their riches are an infallible 
reſult of liberty. Liberty muſt be attended with par- 
ticular accidents, and 1 certain turn of winking, in 
order to produce that « effect. Lord Ba CON,.. 


ing for the great advantages obtained by the Lotion, u. 


in their wars with F RANCE, aſcribes them chiefly. 
to the ſuperior eaſe and plenty of the common peo- 
ple amongſt the former ; ; yet the governments of the 
two d were, at t that er pretty much alike., 
work Ke low Wages, "1 to retain \ bu a. ſmall part; 
of the fruits of their labour, tis difficult for them, 
even in a free government, to better their condition, 
or conſpire among themſelyes to heighten their wages. 
But even where they are accuſtomed to a more plen- 
tiful way of life, tis eaſy for the rich, in a defpdatic = 
government, to conſpire againſt :, and throw the 
whole burthen of the taxes on their ſhoulders. 
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Ir may ſeem an odd poſition, that the poverty. of | 


the common people in Fx Axon, Iral v, and Spain, 


is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the ſuperior riches of 
the ſoil and happineſs of the climate; and yet there 


want not many reaſons to juſtify this paradox. In 


ſuch a fine mold or foil as that of thoſe more ſou thern 
regions, agriculture is an eaſy art; and one man, 


with a couple of ſorry horſes, will be able, in a ſea- 


ſon, to cultivate as much land as will pay a pretty 
conſiderable rent to the proprietor. All the art, which ; 
| the farmer knows, is to leave his ground fallow for a 
year, ſo ſoon as it is exhauſted ; and the warmth of 
the ſun alone and temperature of the climate enrich 
it, and reſtore its fertility. Such poor peaſants, there- 
fore, require only a ſimple maintenance for their la- 
bour. They have no ftock nor riches, which claim 
more; and at the ſame time, they are for ever depen- 5 
dant on their landlord, Who gives no leaſes, nor fears 


that his land will be ſpoiled by the ill methods of cul- 


tivation. In EncLanD, the land is rich, but coarſe ; 
muſt be cultivated at a great expence; and produces 


ſlender crops, when not carefully managed, and by a 


method which gives not the fall profit but in a courſe 


of ſeveral years. A farmer, therefore, in EncLand 
muſt have a conſiderable ſtock and a long leaſe ; which 


beget proportional profits, The fine vineyards of 


CHAMPAGNE and Burcundy, that oft yield to the 
1. above f five Re; per e, are cultivated by 


n 
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of — haveſcarce bread: And che \reaſoit's, that 

n, ſuch peaſants need no ſtock but their own limbs, with 

of inruments of huſbandry,” which they can buy for 

re twenty ſhillings: © The farmers are commonly in ſome” 

In better circumitances in thoſe countries. But the gra- 

n ſiers are moſt at their eaſe of all thoſe who cultivate : 
n, the land. The reaſon is ſtill the ſame. Men muſt 

1 have profits proportionable to their expence and ha- 

ty zard. Where ſo conſiderable a number of the labour- | 

h ing poor as the peaſants and farmers. are in very ; 
5 low circumſtances, all the reſt muſt partake of their 

* poverty, whether the government of that nation be 

* nen or are | | 

Z W may ome funilar remark with regard to the 

4 | general hiſtory of mankind. What is the reaſon, 


why no people living between the tropics could ever 
yet attain to any art or civility, or reach even any 
' police in their government, and any military diſcip- 
tine; while few nations in the temperate climates 
have been altogether deprived of theſe advantages ? 
*Tis probable, that one cauſe of this phznomenon 
is the warmth and equality of weather in the torrid 
zone, which render cloaths and houſes leſs requiſite 
| for the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, 
1 that neceſſity, which is the great ſpur to induſtry and 
. | invention. Curis acuens mortalia corda: Not to men- 
; 5 ; q tion, 


any people:e nioy- the merle 2 
ariſe amongſt them, and the leſs; neceſſity will there 


be for 3 ſettled police or regular authority to protect 


and deſand chem from fureigu enemies, or from ene h 
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Of RETYINZMuUE N in the An Ts. 
UXURY is a word of a very uncertain ſignifi- 
4 cation, and may be taken in a good as well as a 
bad ſenſe. In general, it means great refinement in 
the gratification of the ſenſes; and any. degree of it 
may be innocent or blameable, according to the age, 
or country, or condition of the perſon.  'The bounds 
between the virtue and the vice cannot here be fixed 
exactly, more than in other moral ſubjects. To ima- 
gine, that the gratifying any of the ſenſes, or the in- 
dulging any delicacy in meats, drinks, or apparel, is 
of itſelf a vice, can never enter into a head, that is 
not diſordered by the frenzies of enthuſiaſm, I have, 
indeed, heard of a monk. abroad, who, becauſe che 
windows of his cell opened upon a very noble pro- 
ſpect, made a covenant with his eyes never to turn that 
way, or receive ſo ſenſual a gratification. _ And. ſuch. 
is the crime of drinking CHAMPAGNE or Bux- 
GUNDY , preferably to ſmall beer or porter. Theſe 
indulgences are only vices, when they ate purſued at 
Vor. II. C the 
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_—— ESSAY II. b 
the expence of ſome virtue, as liberality or charity; 


in like manner as they are follies, when for them a 
man ruins his fortune, and reduces himſelf to want 


and beggary. Where they entrench upon no virtue, 
but leave ample ſubject whence to provide for friends, 


family, and every proper object of generoſity or com. 
paſſion, they are intirely 1 innocent, and have in every 
age been acknowledged ſuch by almoſt all moraliſts. 


To be intirely occupied with the luxury of the table, 


for inſtance, without any reliſh for the pleaſures of 
ambition, ſtudy, or converſation, is a mark of groſs. 


ſtupidity, and is incompatible with any vigour of 


temper or genius. To confine one's expence intirely 
to ſuch a gratification, without regard to friends or fa- 
mily, is an indication of a heart intirely devoid of 
humanity or benevolence. - But if a man reſerve time 
ſufficient for all laudable purſuits, and money ſufficient 


for all generous purpoſes, he is free from oy ſha- 


. - dow of blame or reproach. 


Stuck luxury may be conſidered either as innocent 
or blameable, one may be ſurprized at thoſe prepoſ- 
| terous opinions which have been entertained concern- 


ing it; while men of libertine principles beſtow 


| praiſes even on vicious luxury, and repreſent it as 


highly advantageous to ſociety; and on the other 
hand, men of ſevere morals blame even the moſt in- 
nocent luxury, and repreſent | it as the ſource of all 


the corruprions, diſorders and faftions, incident to | 


civil 
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civil government. We ſhall here endeavour to cor- 


rect both cheſe extremes, by proving, ft, that the 
ages of refinement are both the happieſt and moſt vir- 
tuous 3 /econdly, that where-ever luxury ceaſes to be 
innocent, it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial ; - and when 
carried a degree tov far, is a quality pernicious, tho? 
perhaps not the moſt pernicious, to political ſociety. 


Ws prove the fi point, we wa but conſider the 
effects of refinement both on private and on public 
life. Human happineſs, according to the moſt re- 
ceived notions, ſeems to conſiſt in three ingredients; 
action, pleaſure, and indolence: And tho? theſe in- 
gredients ought to be mixed in different proportions, 
according to the particular diſpoſitions of the perſon; 
yet no one ingredient can be intirely wanting, with- 


out deſtroying, in ſome meaſure, the reliſh of the 


whole compoſition. Indolence or repoſe, indeed, 
ſeems not of itſelf to contribute much to our enjoy- 
ment; but, like ſleep, is requiſite as an indulgence 
to the weakneſs of human nature, which cannot ſup- 
port an uninterrupted courſe of buſineſs or pleaſure. 
That quick march of the ſpirits, which takes a man 
from himſelf, and chiefly gives ſatisfaction, does in 
the end exhauſt the mind, and requires ſome intervals 
of repoſe, which, tho' agreeable for a moment, yet, 
if prolonged, beget a languor and lethargy, that de- 
ſtroy all enjoyment. Education, cuſtom, and exam- 


mn have a mighty influence in turning the mind to 


Hh NT ; © © WWF 
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any of theſe purſuits; and it muſt be owned, that 
where they promote a reliſh for action and pleaſure, 
they are ſo far favourable to human happineſs. In 
times when induſtry and arts flouriſh, men are kept 
in perpetual occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, 
the occupation itſelf, as well as thoſe pleaſures which 


are the fruits of their labour. The mind acquires new 


vigour; enlarges its powers and faculties; and by an 
aſſiduity in honeſt induſtry, both ſatisſies its natural 
appetites, and prevents the growth of unnatural ones, 
which commonly ſpring up, when nouriſhed with 
eaſe and idleneſs. Baniſh thoſe arts from ſociety, you 
" deprive men both of action and of pleaſure ; and 
leaving nothing but indolence in their place, you 
even deſtroy the reliſh of indolence, which never is 
agreeable, but when it ſucceeds to labour, and re- 
cruits the ſpirits, _ exhauſted by too roms be cher: 


and fatigue. 


AnoTHtR advantage of - induſtry: and of 8 
ments in the mechanical arts, is, that they common- 
ly produce ſome refinements in the liberal arts; nor 
can the one be carried to perfection, without being 


1 accompanied, in ſome degree, with the other. The 


ſame age which produces great philoſophers and poli- 
ticians, renowned generals and poets, uſually abounds 
with ſleilful weavers and ſnhip-carpenters. We can- 


not reaſonably expect, that a piece of woollen cloth 


will 3 3 in a nation Which is ig- 
2 norant 
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norant of aſtronomy, or where ethics are negleQed, 
The ſpirit of the age affects all the arts; and the 


minds of men, being once rouſed from their lethar- 


gy, and put into a fermentation, turn themſelves on 
all fides, and carry improvements into every art and 
ſcience. Profound ignorance is totally baniſhed, and 
men enjoy the privilege of rational creatures, to 
think as well as to act, to cultivate the pleaſures of 
the mind AS well as thoſe of the body. | 


Tu more theſe refined arts advance, the more ſo- 
ciable do men become; nor is it poſſible, that, when 


inriched with ſcience, and poſſeſſed of a fund of con- 


verſation, they ſhould be contented to remain in ſoli- 


| tude, or live with their fellow-citizens in that diſtant 


manner, which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous 
nations. They flock into cities; love to receive and 


communicate knowledge; to ſhow their wit or their 


breeding; their taſte in converſation or living, in 
cloaths or furniture. Curioſity allures the wiſe ; va- 
nity the Tooliſh ; and pleaſure both. Particular clubs 
and ſocieties are every where formed: Both ſexes 
meet in an eaſy and ſociable manner; and the tem- 
pers of men, as well as their behaviour, refine apace, 
So that, beſide the improvements which they receive 
from knowledge and the liberal arts, tis impoſſible 


but they muſt feel an increaſe of humanity, from the 


very habit of conyerſing together, and contributing 
to. each other s. War and entertainment. Thus 
"ua 3 : | induſtry, 
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Fnduſtry, knowledge, and humanity, are linked together 
by an indiſſoluble chain, and are found, from expe- 


ES 8 A V fl. 


rience as well as reaſon, to be peculiar to the more 
poliſhed, and, what are commonly denominated, . 


more axurious ages. 


' 


Non are theſe advantages attended with diſadvan- 


| Oo which bear any proportion to them. The more 
men refine upon pleaſure, the leſs will they indulge in 


exceſſes of any kind; becauſe nothing is more de- 
ſtructive to true pleaſure than ſuch exceſſes. One 
may ſafely affirm, that the Takraxs are oftener 
guilty of beaſtly gluttony, when they feaſt on their 
dead horſes, than Eu RO BAN courtiers with all their 
refinements of cookery. And if libertine love, or 
even infidelity to the marriage · bed, be more frequent 
in polite ages, when it is often regarded only as a 
piece of gallantry; drunkenneſs, on the other hand, 
is much leſs common: A vice more odious, and 
more pernicious both to mind and body. And in 
this matter I would appeal, not only to an Ovid or 


a PETRoON1Us,: but to a SxNeECa or a Caro. We 
know, that Czar, during CaraLixxE's conſpiracy, 


being neceſſitated to put into CaTo's hands a bi//er- 
doux, which diſcovered an intrigue with SERVvITLIA 
Caro's own ſiſter, that ſtern philoſopher threw it 
back to him with indignation ; and, in the bitterneſs 
of his wrath, gave him wy appellation of drunkard, 


her 
ll 
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as a term more opprobrious than that with which he 
could more juſtly have reproached him. | 


Bur induſtry, knowledge, and. humanity, are not 


advantageous in private life alone : They diffuſe their 


beneficial influence on the public, and render the go- 


vernment as great and flouriſhing as they make indi- 


viduals happy and proſperous. The increaſe and 
conſumption- of all the commodities which ſerve to 
the ornament and pleaſure of life, are advantageous 
to ſociety; becauſe at the ſame time that they mul- 
tiply thoſe innocent gratifications to individuals, they 
are a kind of forehou/e of labour, which, in the exi- 
gencies of ſtate, may be turned to the public ſervice. 


In a nation, where there is no demand for ſuch ſuper- 


fluities, men fink into indolence, loſe all the enjoy- 
ment of life, and are uſeleſs to the public, which can- 
not maintain nor ſupport its fleets and armies, from 


the induſtry of ſuch ſlothful members. 


Tu bounds of all the Euxorgan kingdoms are, 
at preſent, pretty near the ſame they were two hun- 


dred years ago: But what a difference is there in the 


power and grandeur of thoſe kingdoms ? Which can 


| be aſcribed to nothing but the increaſe of art and in- 
duſtry. When CHARLES VIII. of France invaded 


ITALY, he carried with him about 20,000 men: And 
yet this armament ſo exhauſted the nation, as we learn 


from Guicciax Dix, that for ſome years it was noe 
| + | able 


— 


ß. «, 
able to make ſo great an effort. The late king of 
France, in time of war, kept in pay above 400,000 
men “; tho', from Mazarine's death to his own, 
he was engaged in a courſe of wars that laſted near 
mitt years, | 


- *Tars induſtry is ani ke by the (ANY 
inſeparable from the ages of art and refinement; as, 
on the other hand, this knowledge enables the public 
to make the beſt advantage of the induſtry of its ſub- 
jects. Laws, order, police, diſcipline; theſe can ne- 
ver be carried to any degree of perfection, before hu- 
man reaſon has refined itſelf by exerciſe, and by an 
application to the more vulgar arts, at leaſt, of eom- 
merce and manufactures. Can we expect, that a go- 
vernment will be well modelled by a people, who 
— not how to make a ſpinning- wheel, or to em- 
ploy a loom to advantage? Not to mention, that all 
ignorant ages are infeſted with ſuperſtition, which 
throws the governmeat off its bias, and diſturbs men 
in the parſuit of their intereſt and happineſs. b 


S. sf in the arts of government naturally 
begets mildneſs and moderation, by inſtruct ing men 
in the advantages of humane maxims above rigour 
and ſeverity, which drive ſubjects into rebellion, and 
| F-- 47 the return to ſubmiſſion imprakticable, Y, -Cut- 
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ting off all hopes of pardon. When the tempers of 
men are ſoftened as well as their knowledge i improv- 
ed, this humanity appears ſtill more conſpicuous, and 
Is the chief characteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes a civili- | 
zed age. from times of barbarity and ignorance. Fac- 
tions are then leſs inveterate, revolutions leſs tragical, 
Authority leſs. ſevere, and ſeditions leſs frequent. 
Even foreign wars abate of their cruelty; and aſter 
the field of battle, where honour and intereſt ſteel men 
againſt compaſſion as well-as fear, the combatants di- | 


veſt nen 1 che brute, and reſume the man. 


WW „ 3 


| N. OR need we fear, that men, by loſing their fero- 
city, will loſe their martial ſpirit, or become leſs un- 


daunted and vigorous in defence of their country or 
their liberty. . The arts have no ſuch effect in ener- 
vating either the mind or body. On the contrary, in- 


du uſtry, their inſeparable attendant, adds new force to 


both. And if anger, which i is faid to be the whet- 


fone of courage, loſes ſomewhat of its aſperity, by 
oliteneſs and refinement ; a ſenſe of honour, which 


is a ſtronger, more conſtant, and more governable 


principle, acquires freſh vigour by that elevation of 
genius, which ariſes from knowledge and # good edu- 
cation. Add to this, that courage can neither have 


any duration, nor be of any uſe, when not accompa- 


nied with diſcipline and martial ſkill, which are ſel- 


dom found among a barbarous people. The antients 
remarked, that Daraus was the only barbarian 
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that e\ ever debe the art of War. And Pyrzxkvus ſee. 
ing the Romans marſhal their army with ſome art and 


Fill, ſaid with ſurprize, Theſe barbarians have no- 


thing barbarous i in their d'Jcip/ine ! Tis obſervable, 
that as the old Romans, by applying | themſelves 
ſolely to war, were the only civilized" people that 


ever poſſeſſed military diſeipline; ſo the modern IrA- 


LIAws are the only civilized people, among Evro- 
EAN s, that ever wanted, courage and a martial ſpi- 
rit. Thoſe who would aſcribe this effeminacy of the 


' Iratians to their Yuxury or politeneſs, or appli- 


cation to the arts, need but conſider the Fx ENCH and 
Exc isn, whoſe bravery i is as unconteſtable, as their 
love for luxury, and their aſliduity in commerce, 


: The IrALIAN hiſtorians give us a more ſatisfactory 
reaſon for this degeneracy of their countrymen. They 


ſhew us how. the ſword was dropt at once by all the 
ITALIAN ſovereigns; while the VENETIAN ariſto- 


cracy was jealous of its ſubjects, the FLoRENTIN E 


democracy applied itſelf intirely to commerce; Ro 
was governed by prieſts, and Narlzs by women. 


War then became the buſineſs of ſoldiers of fortune, 
who ſpared one another, and, to the aſtoniſhment of 


the world, could engage a whole day in what they 


called a battle, and return at night to their 1 7 
without the leaſt bloodſhed. 


Wuar bas chiefly induced ſevere moraliſts to de- 
claim againſt refinement in the arts, is the example of 
antient 


- 
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antient Ro uE, which, joining to its poverty and ruſ- 
ticity, virtue and public ſpirit, roſe to ſuch a ſurpri- 
ſing height of grandeur and liherty; but having 
learned from its conquered provinces the As 1410 
luxury, fell inte every kind of corruption; whence 
aroſe ſedition and civil wars, attended at laſt with the 
total loſs of liberty. All the La rix claſſics, whom 
we peruſe in our infancy, are full of theſe ſentiments, 
and univerſally aſcribe the ruin of their ſtate to the 
arts and riches imported from the Eaſt: Inſomuch 
that SALLUST repreſents a taſte for painting as a vice 
no leſs than lewdneſs and drinking. And ſo popular 
were theſe ſentiments, during the latter ages of the 
republic, that this author abounds in _ praiſes of the 
old rigid Roman virtue, tho* himſelf the moſt egre- 
gious inſtance of modern luxury and corruption ; 
ſpeaks contemptuouſly of GzEecian eloquence, tho? | 
the moſt elegant writer in the world; nay, employs pre- 
poſterous digreſſions and declamations to this purpoſe, 
tho' a model of taſte and correctneſs. 


Bur it would be eaſy to prove, that theſe writers 
miſtook the cauſe of the diſorders in the Rowan 
| Rate, and aſcribed to luxury and the arts, what real- 
ly proceeded from an ill- modelled government, and 
the unlimited extent of conqueſts. Refinement on 
the pleaſures and conveniencies of life has no natural 
. tendency to beget venality and corruption. The va- 
lue which all men put upon any particular pleaſure, de- 
„ e pends 


9 pends { on compariſon and n ur is a porter ar 
Tels greedy of money, which he ſpends on bacon and c 
| - +randy, than a courtier, who purchaſes champagne 
ll. and ortolans. Riches are valuable at all times, and to 
mm wen, becaiſe they always purchaſe pleaſures, ſuch - 
as men are accuſtomed to, and deſire: Nor can any | 
thing reftrain or regulate! the love of money, but a P 


ſenſe of honour and virtue; which, if it be not near- 
— y equal at all times, will naturally abound moſt in 
A 2 7 of knowled; ge and refinem ent. 


ier deans kingdoms, 3 ſooms the 
"moſt detective in the arts of war, as well as peace, 
mechanical as well as liberal; and yet tis there that 
ſeem to have preſerved their crown elective ſor no 
other purpoſe, but regularly to ſell it to the higheſt 
' bidder. This is almoſt the only ſpecies ann. 
With which that bee eee 


Tut libertes of e 10 * FIRE decaying 
1 ſince the improvements in the arts, have never flou- 
riſhed ſo much as during that period. And tho' cor- 
= p ruption may ſeem to increaſe of late years - this is 
 . chiefly to be aſcribed to our eſtabliſhed liberty, when 
odr princes have found the impoſſibility of governing 
1 without parliaments, or of terrifying parliaments by 
{ | the phantom of prerogative. Not to mention, 'that 
mis corruption or venality prevails infinitely more 
l : among 
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among the electors than the elected; and therefore 


cannot juſtly be aſcribed to any refinements in _ 


I r we n the matter in a proper Voke, we 
ſhall find, that improvements in the arts are rather 
fayourable to liberty, and have a natural tendency to 


preſerve, if not produce a free goyernment. In rude 


unpoliſhed nations, where the arts are neglected, all 
the labour is beſtowed on the cultivation of the 
ground; and the whole ſociety divides into two 
claſſes, proprietors of land, and their vaſſals or te- 
nants. The latter are neceſſarily dependent, and fit- 


ted for ſlavery and ſubjection; eſpecially where they 
poſſeſs no riches, and are not valued for their know- 
ledge in agriculture ; as muſt always be the caſe where 
the arts are neglected. The former naturally erect 
themſelves into petty tyrants ; and muſt either.ſubmit 


to an abſolute maſter for the ſake of peace and order; R 
or if they will preſerve their independency, like the 
GorTH#r1c barons, they muſt fall into feuds, and conteſts 


among themſelves, and throw the whole ſociety into 
ſuch confuſion, as is perhaps worſe than the moſt de- 
ſpotic government. But where luxury nouriſhes com- 


merce and induftry, the peaſants, by a proper culti- 
vation of the land, become rich and independent; 
while the tradeſmen and merchants acquire a ſhare of 


the property, and draw authority and conſideration to 
that middling rank of men, who are the beſt and 
ä "on baſis of Public liberty. Theſe ſubmit not to 


ſlavery, 


—A a Wy -ESS A'Y b II. 
lavery, like the poor peaſants, from poverty and 
meanneſs of ſpirit; and having no hopes of tyranni- 
zing over others, like the barons, they are not 
"tempted, for the ſake of that gratification, to ſubmit 
to the tyranny of their ſovereign. They covet equal 
laws, which may ſecure their property, and preſerve 
them from monarchical, as well as ariſtocratical ty- 
Tax houſe of Commons is the ſupport of our po- 
pular government; and all the world acknowledge, 
that it owed its chief influence and conſideration to 
the increaſe of commerce, which threw ſuch a ba- 
lance of property into the hands of the Commons. 
How inconſiſtent then is it to blame fo violently a re- 
finement in the arts, and to repreſent it as the bane 
of liberty and public ſpirit ! 


* To declaim againſt preſent times, and magnify 
the virtue of remote anceſtors, is a propenſity almoſt 
- inherent in human nature: And as the ſentiments and 
4 opinions of civilized ages alone are tranſmitted to poſ- 
- terity, hence it is that we meet with ſo many ſevere 
- Judgments pronounced againft luxury, and even ſci- 
- ence; and hence it is that at preſent we give ſo ready 
an aſſent to them, But the fallacy is eaſily perceived 
from comparing different nations that are contempo- 
| raries; where-we both judge more impartially, and 
can better ſet in oppoſition thoſe manners with which 
we 
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we are ſufficiently acquainted. Treachery and cu- 
elty, the moſt pernicious and ' moſt odious of all vi- 
ces, ſeem peculiar to uncivilized ages; and by the re- 
fined Greeks and Romans were aſcribed to all the 
barbarous nations, which ſurrounded them. They 


might juffly, therefore, have -preſumed, that” their 
own anceſtors, ſo highly celebrated, poſſeſſed ' no 


greater virtue, and were as much inferior to their 
poſterity in honour and humanity, as in taſte and ſci- 
ence. An antient Fx Axkk or Saxon may be highly 


extolled : But I believe every man would think his 
life or fortune much leſs ſecure in the hands of a 


Moox or TaRT AGA, than in thoſe of a FRENCH or 


Excrisu gentleman, the rank of men the — civi- 
rr in the n nations... dec ne 


— 


Wr come now to o the 3 which we pro- 


poſed to illuſtrate, viz. that as innocent luxury, or a 
refinement in the arts and conveniencies of life, is ad- 


vantageous to the public; - ſo where- ever luxury cea- 
ſes to be innocent, it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial ; and 


vhen carried a degree farther, begins to be a quality 
pernicious, tho?, perhaps, not the moſt pernicious, to 


political ſociety. 


Le r us confider what we call vicious luxury. No 


gratification, however ſenſual, can of itſelf be efteem- 
ed vicious. A-gratification is only vicious, when it en- 
5 groſſes all a man's expence, and leayes no ability for 


ED - ſuch 
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uch acts of duty and. :generofity as are required by 
his fituation and fortune Suppoſe, that he correct 
the vice, and emplęy part of his expence in the edu- 
cation of his children, in the ſupport of his friends, 
-and.in relieving the poor; would any prejudice. reſult 
to ſociety? On, the contrary, the ſame .conſordption 
cwould ariſe; and chat Jabour, which, at preſent, is 
employed only in produeing a ſlender gratification to 
one man, would relieve the neceſſitous, and beſtow 
\fatisfation on hundreds. The ſame care and toil 
Which raiſe a diſh of peas at CHRISTMAS, would 
give bread to a whole family during ſix months. To 
ſay, chat, without a vicious luxury, the labour would 
not haue been employed ati all, is only to ſay, that 
there is ſome other defect in human nature, uch as 
indolence, ſelfiſhneſs, inattention to others, for which 
luxury in ſome meaſure provides a remedy; as one 
poiſon may be an antidote to another. But virtue, 
like err food, is better chan en 8 


: corrected. & 


Suprosx the ſame 40 of W * der- 
dent! in Bar AIx, with the ſame foil and climate; 1 
aſk, is it not poſſible for them to be happier, by the 
moſt perfect way of life which can be imagined, and 
by the greateſt reformation which; Omnipotence itſelf 
could work in their temper and diſpoſition ? To aſ- 
-ſert, that they cannot, appears evidently ridiculous. 


Aa dhe land is able to maintain more than all its in- 
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habitants, they could never, in ſuch an UroriAn 
ſtate, feel any other ills than thoſe which ariſe from 
bodily ſickneſs; and theſe are not the half of human 
miſeries. All other ills ſpring from ſome vice, either 
in ourſelves or others; and even many of our diſeaſes 
proceed: from the ſame origin. Remove the vices, 

and the ills follow. Vou muſt only take care to re - 
move all the vices. | If you remove part, you may 
render the matter worſe. By baniſhing vicians luxu- 
ry, without curing ſloth and an indifference to others, 
you only diminiſh. induſtry in the ſtate, and add no- 
thing to mens charity or their generoſity. Let us, 
therefore, reſt contented with aſſerting, that two op- 
polite. vices in a ſtate may be more advantageous. than 
either of them alone; but let us never pronounce vice 
in itſelf advantageous. Is it not very inconſiſtent. for 
an author to alert in one page, that moral diſt inctions 
are inventions of politicians for public intereſt; and 
in the next page maintain, that vice is advantageous 
to the public*? And indeed it ſeems, upon any 
ſyſtem of morality, little leſs than a contradiction in 
terms, to talk of a vice which 1s in e beneficial 


to ſociety. 


I THovGHT this reaſoning neceſſary, in order to 

give ſome light to a philoſophical queſtion, which 

has been much diſputed in BriTain, I call it a 

philoſophical queſtion, not a political one. For what 
* Fable of the bees. 


ever 


* 8 | as 
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ever. may FED Fl conſequence of ſuch a n 
transformation of mankind, as would endow them 
with every ſpecies of virtue, and free them from 
| every ſpecies: of vice; this concerns not the magiſ- 
trate, who aims only at poſlibilities. He cannot cure 
every vice, by ſubſtituting a virtue in its place. 
Very often he can only cure one vice by another; and 
in that caſe, he ought to prefer what is leaſt perni- EP 
cious to ſociety. Luxury, when exceſſive, is the 


ſource of many ills; but is in general preferable to 


fſloth and idleneſs, which would commonly ſucceed 
in its place, and are more pernicious both to private 
perſons and to the public. When ſloth reigns, a 
mean uncultivated way of life prevails amongſt indi- 
viduals,” without ſociety, without enjoyment. © And 
if the ſovereign, in in ſuch a ſituation, demands the 
ſervice of his ſubjects, the labour of the ſtate ſuffices 
only to furniſh the neceſſaries of life to the labourers, 
and can afford nothing to * who are employed in 
he pac abies 
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TONE: 1 is 1 8 3 one of the 
ſubjects of commerce; but only the inſtru- 


F ee 3 men have agreed upon to facilitate the 


exchange of one commodity for another. Tis none 


of the wheels of trade: Tis the oil which renders 
the motion of the wheels more ſmooth and eafy. If 
we conſider any one kingdom by itſelf, tis evident, 
that the greater or leſs plenty of money is of no con- 
ſequence; ſince the prices of commodities are always 
Proportioned to the plenty of money, and a crown 


in HRT VII time ſerved the ſame purpoſe as a 


pound does at preſent. Tis only the public which 
draws any advantage from the greater plenty of mo- 
ney; and that only in its wars and negotiations with 


foreign ſtates, And this is the reaſon, why all rich 


and trading countries, from CarTHaGs to Ba1TAIN 
and HouLanxo, have employed mercenary: troops, 
which they hired from their poorer neighbours, Were 


to: to make uſe of their native ſubjects, they would : 
find 


—— 
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find leſs advantage from their ſuperior riches, and 
; "from their great plenty. of gold and filver; ſince the 


pay of all their ſervants muſt riſe in proportion to the 
public opulence. Cur ſmall army in BaITAIN of 


8 20,000 men are maintained at as great expence as a 


French army thrice as numerous. The EXOLISRH 


fleet, during the late war, required as much money 


to ſupport it as all the RoMAN legions, which kept 
the whole world i in 4 erer Ih the time of he 
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2 A private ſoldier in the Rowan infantry had a denarius ; 


a dag, ſomewhat leſs than eight pence. The Renan emper 


tors had. commonly, 25-legions. in pay, which, loving << 099 


men to a legion, makes 135,000. TAC T. Ann. lib, 4. Tie 
true, there were alſo auxiliaries to the legions; but their num- 


bers are uncertaln, as well as their pay. To conbder only the 


legionaries, the pay of the private men could not exceed 
_ 3,690,090 pound. Nom, the parliament. in the laſt war com- 
8 monly. allowed for the fleet, 2,590,000, We have therefore Y 
00,000 « over for the officers and other expences of the Rowan \ 


lesions. There ſeem to have been but few officers in the Romay 
"armies; in compariſon of what are employed in all our modern 


troops, except ſome Swiss corps. And theſe officers. had, yery 


ſmall pay: A centurion, for inſtance,” only double a common 
ſoldier. And as the ſoldiers from their pay (Tacir. Ann, 
25.1 1.) bought their own cloaths, arms, tents, and baggage ; 


«hjs muſt [alſo diminiſh. conſiderably the other charges of the 


army. 80 little expenſive was that mighty soyernment, and ſo 


eaſy was its 25 over the world. And, indeed, this is the more 


natural concluſion from the foregoing Ait For money, 
ts 1} 7 after 


i; 
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Tux greater number of people and their greater 
induſtry are ſerviceable in all caſes; at home and a- 
broad, in private, and in public. But the greater 
plenty of money is very limited in its uſe, and may 
mme be a loſs nnen, 


Tarn RB © Hoa 6 be a "EN concurrence of at 

in human affairs, which check the growth of trade 
and riches, and hinder them from being conſined in- 
tirely to one people; as might naturally at firſt be 
dreaded from the advantages of an eſlabliſhed com- 
merce. Where one nation has got the ſtart of ano- 
ther in trade, tis very difficult for the latter to regain 
the ground it bas loſt; becauſe of the ſuporior induſ- 
try and fill of the former, and the greater Rocks, of 
which its 'merchanes are polleſfed, ahd*which"enable 
them to trade for ſo much ſmaller profits, But theſs 
adyantages are compenſated, in ſome meaſure, by the | 


low price of labour in every. nation which has not an 


extenſive commerce, and does not very much abound | 
in gold and ſilver. Manufactures, therefore, graduy 
ally ſhift their places, leaving thoſe countries and pro- 
vinces which they have already inriched, and. flyin 

to e whither they are allured by the cheapnes 


after the i! of Kerr, fron! to have been nearly in as 
| oP plenty at Royx, 28 it is at preſent in the e richeſt of the 
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of proviſions and labour; till they have inriched theſe 
alſo, and are again baniſhed by the ſame cauſes. And, 
in general, we may obſerve, that tlie dearneſs of 
every thing, from plenty of money, is a diſadvan- 
tage, which attends an eſtabliſned commerce, and ſets 


bounds to it in every country, by enabling the poorer 
ſtates ta underſel the richer in all foreign markets. 


Tu is has made me entertain a great doubt concer- 
ning the benefit of banks and paper- credit, which are 
ſo generally eſteemed advantageous to every nation. 
That proviſions and labour ſhould become dear by the 
increaſe of trade and money, is, in many reſpects, an 
inconvenience ; but an inconvenience that is unavoid- 

able, and the effect of that public wealth and proſpe- 
rity which are the end of all our wiſhes, Tis com- 
penſated by the advantages which we reap, from the 
poſſeſſion of theſe Precious metals, and the weight 
which they give the nation in all foreign wars and ne- 
— gotiations. But there appears no reaſon for increaſ- 

ing that inconvenience by a counterfeit money, which 
foreigners will not accept in any payment, and which 
any great diſorder i in the ſtate will reduce to nothing. 

There are, tis true, many people i in every rich ſtate, 
Who, having large ſums of money, would prefer pa- 
per with good ſecurity; as being of more eaſy tranſ- 
port and more ſafe cuſtody. If the public provide 
not. a bank, private bankers will take advantage of 
dhis circumſlance 3 3 as "the Sold. formerly did 
K 4 74 l 


off es 1 47 
in London, or as the bankers do at preſent in Dus- 


LIN : And therefore 'tis better; it may be thought, 


that a public company ſhould enjoy the benefit of 
that paper- credit, which always will have place in ' 
every opulent kingdom. But to endeavour artificial 
ly to increaſe ſuch a credit, can never be the intereſt 
of any trading nation; but muſt lay them under diſ- 
f advantages, by increaſing money beyond its natural 
proportion to labour and commodities, and thereby 
heightening their price to the merchant and manufac- 
turer. And in this view, it muft be allowed, that 
no bank could be more advantageous than ſuch a one 
as locked up all the money it received *, and never 
augmented the circulating coin, as is, uſual, by re- 


turning part of its treaſure into commerce. A pub- 


lic bank, by this expedient, might cut off much of 
the dealings of private bankers and money-jobbers ; 'Þ 
and tho” the ſtate, bore the charge of ſalaries to the di- 
rectors and tellers of this bank, (for, according to 
the preceding ſuppoſition, it would have no profit 
from its dealings), the national: advantage, reſulting 
from the low price of labour and the deſtruction of 
paper- credit, would be a ſufficient compenſation, 
Not to mention, that ſo large a ſum, lying ready at 
command, would be a great convenience in times of 


enen and diſtreſs; l pan of U 
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uſed might be replaced at leiſure, when . 
F em 1750 : 


a "Bur of this ſubjedt # paper-credit we | halt 90-45 
more largely hereafter. And I ſhall finiſh this eſſay 
on money, by propoſing and explaining two obſer- 
vations, , which may, perhaps, ſerve to employ the 
thoughts of our f. peculative politicians. For to theſe 

only I all along addreſs myſelf. Ti is enough, that I 
ſubmit to the ridicule ſometimes, | in this age, attach- 
ed to the character of a philoſopher, without re 

| to it that which belongs toa Projector. e : 


Ix Was a ſhrewd We of AxAchAxsts + the 
SErTHIAN, who had never ſeen money in his on 

5 country, that gold and filver ſeemed to him of no uſe 
to the Gakexs, but to aſſiſt them in numeration and 


arithmetic. Tis indeed evident, that money is no- 
thing but the repreſentation of labour and commodi- 


ties, and ſerves only as a method of rating or eſti- 
mating them. Where coin is in greater plenty z as a 
greater quantity of it is required to repreſent the ſame 
quantity of goods; it can have no effect, either good 
or bad, taking a nation within itſelf; no more than 
it would make any alteration on à merehant's books, 
if, inſtead of the Ania method ef notation, 
which requires fev/ characters, he ſhould make uſe of f 
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greater quantity c of. mone rn the Roma pla | 


ws FI #3 


| ders, is rather f inconvenient, and requires greater tron | 


ble both, to keep and tranſport i it. But notwithſtand- 


| ing this o .concluſion, which, muſt be allowed juſt, Hs 


. ae, oor Tr, Aoyery, of the, wines, in 


. AMERICA, induſt ry, has increaſed in aff the | nations 1 


011619 {9 20341 7 810 


of E025. £x6ept.in..the poſſeſers of thoſe mines ; 
and this may juſtly . be -Aſcribed,, amongſt other rea- 
ſons, tg the increaſe of gold and ſilver. According 


by we find, chat in every kingdom, into-which money 


begins tg flaw in greater abundange, than formerly, 


every thing. takes. a new. face; labour and induſtry 


gain diſe; the merchant becomes. mare enterpriſing, 
the manufacturer more diligent and kilful,. and even 


the farmer follows his plough with greater alacri ty 


and” ttention. This i is not eaſily to be accqunted - 
for, if "we conſider, only the influence, which a greater 


abundance of. Fin has in, the kingdom itſelf, by 
beightening, the price of commodities, and obliging 


eyery one to pay, a greater number. of theſe little vel. 


low. or white pieces for every, thing he Purchaſes. 
An 35 to Foreign trade, it appears, that great plenty 


of money is rather 1 by N the 


price « of every kind of labour. 
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2 þ Scout en for this hk non, we” ul 


böller chat tho' the high | price. c 'of commodities be 


a Oy © conſequence of 11 increaſe of gold and 
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filver, * 
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filyer, yet it follows not immediately upon that in- 
creaſe; but ſome time is required before the money 
Ae thro? the whole tate, and make 3 its effects be 
felt on all ranks of people. At firſt, no alteration is 0 
. by degrees, the price riſes, firſt of one 
commodity, then of another ; till the whole at laſt 
reaches a juſt propottion with the n new quantity of ſpe- 
cie Which is in the kingdom. In. my opinion, tis 
only in chis interval or intermediate ſituation, between 
the acquiſition of money and riſe of prices, that the in- 
creaſing quantity of gold and filver is favourable to 
induſtry. When any quantity of money is imported 
into a nation, it is not at firſt diſperſed into __ 
hands; but is confined to the coffers of à few perſons; 
who immediately ſeek to employ it to the beſt advan 
tage. Here are a ſet of manufacturers or merchants, 
we ſhall ſuppoſe, who have received returns of gold 
and filver for goods which they ſent to Cabiz. They 
are thereby enabled to employ more workmen than 
formerly, who never dream of demanding higher 
wages, but are glad of employment from ſuch good | 
paymaſters. If workmen become ſcarce, 'the* manu- 
facturer gives higher wages, but at firſt requires an in- 
creaſe of labour; and this is willingly ſubmitted to 
by the artiſan, who can now eat and drink better, to ) 
compenſate his additional toil and fatigue. He car- 
ries his money to market; where he finds every thirg 
at the ſame price as formerly, but returns with great- 
Er quantity and of better Kinds, for 22 uſe of hi; 
ie 0380700 377 10 IIR family. 
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th The farmer and gardener, finding, that all 
their commodities are taken off, apply themſelves / 
with alacrity to the raiſing more; and at the ſame 
time can afford to take better and more cloths from 
their tradeſmen, whoſe price is the ſame as formerly, 
and their induſtry only whetted by ſo much new gain. 
*Tis eaſy to trace the money in its progreſs thro the 
whole common wealth; where we ſhall find, that it 
muſt firſt quicken the diligence of every indirideal, 
beſoes it increaſe the price of labour. 


* that da may increaſe to a conſiderable 
pitch, before it have this latter effect, appears, a- 
mongſt other inſtances, from the frequent operations 
of the Fa ENR king on the money; where it was . 
always found, that the augmenting the numeracy va - 
lue did not produce a proportional riſe of the prices, 
at leaſt for ſome time. In the laſt year of Louis XIV. 
money was raiſed three ſevenths, but prices augment- 
ed only one. Corn in France is now ſold at the 
ſame price, or for the ſame number of livres it was 
in 1683; tho' ſilver was then at 30 livres the mark, 
and js now at 50 *. Not to mention the great addi- 
ö r e | tion 


* Theſe facts T give upon the authority of Monſ. du Tor in 
his Reflexions' politigues, an author of reputation. Tho' I muſt 
confeſs, that the facts which he advances on other occaſions, are 
often ſo ſuſpicious, as to make his authority leſs in this matter. 


TORO, the general obſervation, that the augmenting the 
D2 | money 


Nn 
tion of gold and filyer, which may ave « come into. 
that kingdom ſince the former period. e 


Fan the whole of this reaſoning we may — 1 
that tis of no manner of conſequence, with regard to 
che domeſtic happineſs of a ſtate, whether money be 
in a greater or leſs quantity. The good policy of the 
$ magiſtrate conſiſts only in keeping it, if poſſible, Rill | 
_ Increaſing; becauſe, by that means, he keeps alive a 
ark of induſtry in the nen and increaſes the 


money in FRANCE does not at firſt proportionably cogment the 


Prin, . is certainly jab. $14, 133710 
By the by,. this rms. to bag one of a bel 50 e ein 


. be given, for a'gradual and univerſal augmentation of the mo- 


ney, cho' it has been intirely overlooked in all thoſe volumes 
which have been wrote on that queſtion by Maron, du Tor, 
and PAR Is de VEIN XT. Were all our money, for inſtance, 

, recoined, and a penny's worth of filver taken from every ſhil- 
ling, the new ſhilling would probably purchaſe every thing that 
could haye been bought by the old; the prices of every thing 
? would thereby be inſenſibly diminiſhed; foreign trade enlivened 1 
and domeſtic induſtry, by the eh of a greater number of 
pounds and ſhillings, would receive ſome increaſe and encourage- 
ment. In executing ſuch a project, twould be better to make - 
the new ſhilling paſs for 24 half-pence, in order to preſerve the 
Illusion, and make it be taken, for the ſame, And as a recoin-. 
age of our filver begins to be requiſite, by the continual wearing 
of our ſhillings and ſixpences, it may be doubtful, whether we 


„ ought to imitate the example in King WIIILTAM's reign, when” 
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flock of 3 in which conſiſts all real power and 
riches. A nation whoſe money decreaſes, is actually, 
at that time, much weaker and more miſerable than 
another nation, who poſſeſſes no more money, but is 
on the increaſing hand. This will be eafily account- 
ed for, if we conſider, that the alterations in the 
quantity of money, either on the one ſide or the o- 
| ther, are not immediately attended with proportion- 
able alterations in the prices of commodities. There 
is always an interval before matters be adjuſted to 
their new ſituation; and this interval is as pernicious 
to induſtry when gold and filver are diminiſhing, as it 
: | is advantageous when theſe metals are increaſing. 
| The workman has not the ſame employment from the 
ma nufacturer and merchant; tho? he pays the ſame 
price for every thing in the market. The farmer 
cannot diſpoſe of his corn and cattle; tho he muſt 
pay the ſame rent to his landlord. The poverty, and 
beggary, and pref which muſt. 128925 are eaſily 
| foreſeen. Tt | „****V** 8 


III. Tus ſecond un which. 1 „ o 

5 make with regard to money,, may be explained after 
4 the following manner. There are ſome” kingdoms, 
and many provinces in Evxors, (and all of them 


were once in the ſame condition) where money is ſo 
ſcarce, that the landlord can get none at all from his 


[| tenants ;z but is obliged to take his rent in kind, and 
„ eitkur un conan it himſelf, or tranſport it to places 
1 $8434 3 13 Tee? where 
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eee In thoſe countries, the #7 
prince can levy few. or no taxes, but in the fame 7 
manner: And as; he will receive very ſmalb benefit ; 
from impoſitions ſo paid, tis evident that ſuch a 
. kingdom has very little force even at home; and can- 
not maintain fleets and armies to the ſame extent, as 
if every part of it abounded in gold and ſilver. There | 
18 ſurely a greater diſproportion betwixt the force of 
GERAUaux at preſent and what it was three centuries 9 
ago +, than there is in its induſtry, People, and ma- | 
*nufaQtures. The AvsrrI4an dominions in, the em- 
pire are in general well peopled and well cultivated, 
and are of great extent; but have not a *proportion- 
able weight in the balance of Euroys ; proceeding, 
28 is commonly ſuppoſed, from the ſcarcity of money. 
| How do all theſe facts agree with that principle of 
reaſon, that the quantity of gold and filver i is in itſelf 
. altogether indifferent ? According to that principle, 
where ever a ſovereign has numbers of ſubjects, and | 
theſe have plenty of commodities, he ſhould of courſe 
be great and powerful, and they rich and happy, in- 
en of the greater or leſſer abundance of the 
precious metals. Theſe admit of divifions and fub- | 
; diviſions to a great extent; and where they would be. | 


—  P7.—x 4, 


ki 09S ITALTANS gave to the emperor Ati Tax, the 
nick name of Poccr=vanart, None of the enterprifes of 
that prince ever ſucceeded, for want of money. 105 93-1315 
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come o ſmall as to be in danger of being "loſt, ie 


ealy to mix them with a baſer metal, as is praftiſed i in 


ſome « countries of EunroPE ; and by that means raiſe | 


them t to. a bulk n more Enible and convenient. Tbey 


Rill ſerve the ſame purpoſes of exchange, whatever 
their number may be, or W colour © 1 may be 


reed to have. 
W To theſe Aificulties I ate; "chile the effect hats 


n 


bes ro to flow from ſcarcity of money, really ariſes 
from the 1 manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants; 
and chat we miſtake, as is too uſual, 4 collateral ef- 


| ſet fora cauſe, The contradiction is only apparent 5 > 


but it requires ſome thought and reflection to diſcover 


| the principles * en amen e ale. 
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{40208 TWINE: 

Jn dame came ame eifevident, thay hep pri- 
ces of every thing depend on the pro portion between 
commodities and money, and that any. conſiderable 
alteration on either of theſe has the ſame effect, either 
of heightening or lowering the prices. Increaſe the 
commodities, , they become cheaper ; increaſe the 


money, they riſe in their value. As, on the other 


hand, a diminution of the former, and that of the 
latter, have contrary tendencies. 


ris alſo evident, that the prices do not ſo muck 
depend on n the abſolute quantity of commodities and 
n D 1 that 
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| that * money, which are in a nation, as on that of 


the commodities Which come or may come to mar- 
bet, and of the money which cireulates. If the coin 


ans 


be locked up in cheſts, tis che ſame thing with rer 


ard to prices, as 14 it were annihilated : Tf the « com- 
modities be hoarded i in granaries, a like effect bel. 


| LOW. 8.4 the money "and commodities, in theſe ca- 


ſes, never meet, they cannot affect each other.” Were 
nie, at any time, to form conjectures concerning the 
price of proviſions, the corn which the farmer muſt 
reſerve for the maintenance of "himſelf and | family; 
ought never to enter into the eſtimation. Tis only 
the overplus, compared to the demand, that GE 


13 TE i 8 ffs 
mines the value. F | 
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eee ee caſe, tat 


in the firſt and more uncultivated ages of any ſtate- 


ere fancy has confounded her wants, with thoſe of na- 
tare, men, contented” with che productions of weir 
dwn fields, or with thoſe rude preparations which 


7 they themſelves can work upon them, have little oc. 


caſion for exchange, or at leaſt for money, which, by 
agreement, | is che common” meaſure of exchange 


The woo! of the farmer's own” Hock; pur in His owt 


family,” and wrought by a "oof bor weaver "Who 
receives his payment in corn or week, Caffices 10 fur- 


niture and cloathing. | The carpenter, "the (ith, "the 
maſon, the-tailor, are retaingd., by, wages -of a like 
natures and dhe dard, him, dwelling es 


b 
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ef Mou v. ee 
neighbourhood, is contented to receive his rent in te 
commodities raiſed by the farmer. The greateſt part 
of theſe he conſumes at home, in ruſtic hoſpitality: 
The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes of for money to the 
veigbbouring town, whence he draws the few mate. 
ben e eee 0149 1215 


Bor after men begin to reſins on a all theſe. enjoy- 
ments, and live not always at home, nor are content- 
ed with what can be raiſed in their neighbourhood, 
there i is more exchange and commerce of all kinds, 
and more money enters into that exchange. The 
tradeſmen will not. be paid 1 in corn; becauſe they 
want fomething more than barely to eat. The farmer 
goes beyond his own. pariſh: for the commodities he 
Purchaſes, and cannot always carry his commodities 
to the merchant who fupplies him. The landlord. 
lives inthe capital, or in a foreign country; and de- 
"mands his rent in gold and-filver, which can eaſily be | 

 - tranſported to him. Great undertakers, and manu- : 
facturers, and merchants, ariſe i in every, commodity ; 
and theſe can conveniently deal an nothing but in 
ppecle. And conſequently, in. this fituation of ſoci- 
ety, the coin enters into many more contracts, and 


* chat m means A, | much more employed than in the: 
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Tus neceſlary Ha is, that, Bite ho money 
does not increuſe in the nation, every thing muſt be- 
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come much 1 'refine- 
ment, than in rude, uncukivated/ages.  *Tis the pro- 
portion between the circulating money, and the com- 


modities in the market, which determines the prices. 
_ Goods that are conſumed at home; or exchanged with 
other goods in the neighbourhood, never come to 


market; they affect not in the leaſt the current ſpecie; 


N regard to it they are as if totally annihilated ; 


and con ſequently this method of uſing them ſinks the 
proportion on the hide of the commodities, and in- 


ereaſes the prices. But after money enters into all 
contracts and ſales, and is every where the meaſure of 
exchange, the fame national caſh has a much greater 
aſk” to perform; all commodities are then in the 
market; the ſphere of circulation is enlarged ; s 
che ſame caſe as if that individual fum were to ſerve-a 
larger kingdom; and therefore, the proportion being 


here leſſened on the ſide of the money, every thing 
eee Were ene ur wee 


By the moſt exact computations at. have. — | 
' formed all over Evxoys, after making allowance for 
"the alteration. in the numerary value or the denomi- 
nation, *tis found, that the prices of all things have 5 
only riſen three, or at moſt, four times, ſince the dis- 
covery of the WzsT Ix Dis. But will any one aſ- 
ſert, that there is not four times the coin in Eunorx, 
that was in the fifteenth century, and the centuries 


| precelling it? The SPANIARDS. and PorRTUGUESE 


18 from. 


ee | thy 
from their mines, the Eno Is f, Faencn, and 
| Du#cn, by their Arx ic trade, and by their inter- 
lopers i in the 'WesT 1nÞtes, bring home about fix 
millions a-year, of 'which not above a third part goes 
to the EAST xp I Es. This ſum alone in ten years 


would probably « double the antient ſtock of money i in 
Evrore. And no other ſatisfactory reaſon can be 
given, why all Prices, have not riſen to a much more 
exorbitant height, except that derived from 2 change 
of cuſtoms and manners. Beſides that more commo- 
dities are produced by additional induſtry, the ſame 
| commodities _come more to market, after men depart 
from their antient ſimplicity of manners. And tho” 

this increaſe has not been equal to that of money, it 
has, | however, been conſiderable, and has preſerved 
the proportion between coin and commodities nearer 
the antient ſtandard. 


War the queſtion propotd WAKE or cet n me- 
thods of living in the people, the ſimple or the 'refi- 
ned, is the moſt advantageous to the ſtate or public? 
I ſhould, without much ſeruple, prefer the latter, in a 
view to politics at leaſt; and ſhould produce this as 
anfadditional reaſon for the ,ncouragement of trade 
and manufaktures. mode 


- Wares trap ane mne Wy 
8 all their neceſſuries from domeſtic) induſtry or 
from the neighbourhood, the ſovereign can levy no 
* > D 6 | 4 taxes 
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taxes in money from a c nfiderable 
jects ] and if he will impoſe 
| mult take his payment in commodities, with which 
alone they abound ; a method attended with ſuch 
great and obvious inconveniencies, that they need 
nat here be inſiſted on, All the money he can | pre- 
zend to raiſe, muſt be from his Principal cities, where 
alone it circulates ;. and theſe, tis evident, cannot af- 
ford him ſo much as the whole flate could, did gold | 
and filver circulate thro” the Whole. But beſides this | 
obvious diminution of the revenue, there is allo ; ano- 
ther cauſe of the poyerty of the public} in ſueh a fitu- 
"ation. | Not only the ſovereig gn "receives leſs" money, 
bat the ſame money goes not ſo fat as In tires of in- 
duſtry and general commerce. 0 Every ching 4s eare 5 
| 88 the gold and filver are Tupy fed egal; 3. and 85 
that becauſe fewer commodlities come t6 market, and 
nern whole coin bears a higher proportion to what is to 


4 gd by 3+; whence alone wy acer 
thipgare bd and determined, 120 21 6 


kat then wie may leaf ie nnch ore remark, 
often to be met with in Kiftorians,” and even in com. 
mon converſation, that any particular ſtare is weak, 
tho fertile, populous, „ and well cultivated, merely be- | 
cauſe it wants money. It appears, that the Want of 
money can never injure any ſtate within itſelf; For 
men and commodities are the real ſtrength of, any 


TN Tis eee Kring which 
here 


dP 
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here hurts the Abe. by confining the gold and: ſilver 
to few hands, and preventing its univerſal diffuſion 
and circulation. On the contrary, induſtry and re- 


finements of all kinds incorporate it with the whole 


fate, however mall its quantity may be: They di- 


gelt it into every yein, ſo to ſpeak; and make it em 
ter into every tranſaction and contract. No hand is 


intirely empty of it. And às the prices of every 
thing fall by that means, the ſovereign has a double 
advantage: He may draw money by his taxes from 
every part of the ſtate ;' and what HINGE goes 
| farther zn « ey Percha and/payinent: n 115 

| 7 CORE * 1 


WX may infer, from a compariſon of priees, that 
money is not more plentiful in Cui a, than it was in 
Eu kor three centuries ago: But what immenſe 
power is that empire poſſeſſed of, if we may judge by 
the civil and military liſt maintained by it? Pol BIOS 
® tells us, that proviſions were ſo: cheap in ITaLYy _ 
during his time, that in ſome places the ſtated club-in 
the inns was a /emis a-head, little more than a far- 8 
thing? Vet the Roman power had even then ſub- 
dued the whole known world. About a century be- 
fore that period, the CarTHacinian ambaſſador 
ſaid, by way of raillery, that no people lived more 
ſociably amongſt themſelves than the Romans ; he 
that in every entertainment, which, as foreign minif- 
e n they ſtill anne 


* 1 cap. 15. 
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line s A ir. | = | 
| ar every ute f. s The/abſolute quanticy'of the fe. 
cious metals is a matter of great indifference. A 
are only two circumſtances: of any importance, os - ' 4 
their gradual increaſe, and their thorough 'concotior | 
and circulation thro”. the ſtate; and the influence of 
both theſe circumſtances has been here” explained, 98 
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o THIN is 1 a more certain fen of 

the flouriſhing condition of any nation than 
dhe lowneſß of intereſt: And with reaſon ;. tho I be- 
eve the cauſe i Is ſomewhat different from m hating com- 


„ 


1 aſeribed to he plenty of money: | But money, 
however plentiful, has no other effect, if fred, than 
to raiſe the price of labour. Silver is more common 
than gold; and therefore you receive a greater quan- 


f tity of it for the ſame commodities. But do you pay 


leſs intereſt for i it? Intereſt in BaTAVEA and Ia MALA 
is at 10 per cent. in PORTUGAL at 6; tho theſe 
places, as we may learn from the prices of every thing, 
abound much more in gold and filver _ _— 


pany Fenner EG AI 39 ht 


f = 16664 £431 r oval. oat 

298 «Maia al e ee eee at once, 

tte aue and twenty ſhillings ſubſtituted i n the place 
of every guinea, would money be more plentiful or 


| intereſt 
A = 


3 


© ESSAY IV. . | 
intereſt lower ? No ſurely: We ſhould only: uſe flver 
inſtead of gold. Were gold rendered as common as 
'Alver, and filver as common as copper; would money 
be more plentiful or intereſt lower? We may aſluredly | 
_ give the fame anſwer- Our ſhillings” would then be 
yellow, 4 ur halfpence white ; and we ſhonld have 
no guineas. No other difference would ever be ob. 


. _ ſerved; no alteration on Compnexge, manufactures, 
navigation, or intereſt; unleſs we imagine, that the 


colour of the metal i is s of any conſequence... OT 4 


! 


c is . 3 * © 


ag Nb what'is fo "OY in theſe greater blade 
- earthy br abundance of the preclous metals, muſt 
Weld in all inferior changes. If die mültipfying gold 
aud ſilver fſteen times makes no "Uifferenice, mach leſs 
- canthe doubling or tripling thett. "Al augmentation. © 
as no other effect than to heighten the Price of la- 
bour and cemmodities; and even this Variation is 
-Hietle more tkan that of a name. In the progreſs to- 
_ "wards abeſe ekanges, dhe augmentation may have fome | 
influence; by exciting induſtry; but after the prices 5 
tre ſettlod, ſuſtable to the nd abundarice of gold and 
5 W eee eee Inflaen ce 


21111 144 13 7 15 . T7 fit . 3 tf. 
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75 effect always eee its cauſe. 
Prices have riſen about four times ſince the diſcovery 


of the IudlEs ; and tis probable gold and ſilver have 
multiphied much more: But intereſt has: not fallen 
* n . T a Lane 
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| 600 the [agreement and convention of men, the 
greater or lefs Plenty of it is of no, conſequence, WT 


we conſider a nation Within ilelf; and the quantity 
of pcie, when once fixed, tho” never 0 large, has 
10 other * Fed] "than to oblige every one 10 tell out ry 
greater number of thoſe, Mining. bits, of metal, for 


cloaths, furniture, : or equipage, without increaſing 


any. one. convenience. of life. If a man borrows 


money to build a houſe, he then carries hame a 
greater load 5 becauſe the ſtone, timber, lead, glaſs, 
c. with the labour of. the P and carpenters, 
are repreſented by a greater quantity of gold and 
flyer. : | Bur as theſe metals are conſtderrd merely as 
repreſentations, there can no alteration! ariſe;' from 


their bulk or quantity, their weight or colour, wan 


upon their real value or their intereſt. The ſame 


intereſt, in all caſes, bears the ſamè proportion t& the 


ſum. And if you lent me ſo much labdf And 46 


many commodities; by receiving five per cenſ. you re- 
ceive alvays proportional labour and commodities} 


however repreſented, whether by yellow or white 
coin, hether by a pound or an ounce,” Tis in vain, 
therefore, to look for the cauſe of the fall or riſe of 
intereſt in the greater or leſs quantity of. gold and 


füxer, which is led in any nations, +11 1617 > e 
on 
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Hen Wiesen ariſes from bret wdatipe? A | 
# great demand for borrowing ; little riches to "fopply 
khat demand; and great profits ariſing from commerce. 
And theſe circumſtances are a clear proof of the fall 
advance of commerce and induſtry, not of the ſcar · 


city of gold and ſilver. Low intereſt, on the other | 


: hand, Proceeds from the three oppoſite circumſtances : g 
A ſmall demand for borrowing ; great riches to By: 
ply chat demand; and mall profits ariling from com 
merce. And theſe circuniftances are all connected to- 
gether, and proceed from the increaſe of induftty and 
commerce, not of gold and ſilver. We fall endea- 
vour to prove theſe points as fully and diſtinchy as 
poſſible and ſhall} begin with the-cauſes and ew 
felts of a great or ſmall demand for borrowing. 
CJECTFCC yd Pooodtrieght 21m 
"26 Warn 2 people have emerged ever ſo little from 
a ſavage ſtate, and their numbers have increaſed. be- 
yond the original multitude, there muſt immediately 
ariſe! an inequality of property; and while ſome: poſ- / 
{els large tracts of, land, | others are confined, within 
narrow limits; and ſome are entirely without any 
landed property. Thoſe who poſſeſs more land 
than they can labour, employ thoſe who poſſeſs none, 
and agree to receive a determinate part of the pro- 


duct, Thus the landed intereſt is immediately eſta- 


bliſhed 3 nor is there any ſettled government, — 
ever Wenn which affairs are not "Dir bis f 
Hock] . 
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cover , themſelves 10 be 6f different tempers from 
others; ; and while dne would willingly ſtore up the 
product of his land for futurity, another deſires to con- 
ſume at preſent what ſhould ſuffice; for many years. 
; But as the ſpending a ſettled revenue is a way of life 
entirely without occupation; men have ſo much need 
of ſomewhat to fix and engage them, that pleaſures 
ſuch as they are, will be the purſuit of the greateſt 
: part of the landholders, and the prodigals amongſt 
them will always be more numerous than the miſers. 
In a ftate, therefore, where there is nothing but a 
landed intereſt, as there is little frugality, the Bor- 
. rowers may be very numerous, and the rate of intereſt 
muſt hold proportion to it. I he difference depends 
not on the quantity of money, but on the habits and 
manners which prevail. By this alone the demand 
5 for borrowing i is increaſed. or diminiſned. Were mo- 
ney ſo plentiful as to make an egg be ſold-for-fix- | 
pence; ſo long as there are only landed gentry and 
peaſants in the ſtate, the borrowers muſt be numerous» 
and intereſt high. The rent for the ſame farm would 5 
be heavier and more bulky': But the fame idleneſs of 
the landlord, with the hight | prices of commodities, 
would dim pate it in the ſame time, and produce the 


0p neceſſity and demand for * , Rt 
FT; No i” 
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Wi - of great knowlege and obſervation, that it appears from antient 
papers and records, that, about four ceaturies ago, money, in 
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6 Neu- eaſe different with regard to the Food . 
fran 5 which we propoſed to confider, viz. the : : 
-Sfeat'or little riches to fupply this” demand. Thie 15 
effect ue depends On the Habits ant ways of living 4 
of the people, not on the quantity of © gold and 1 8 
In order to have, in any ſtate, a great number off 13 
lenders, tis not ſufficient nor requiſite that there be | 
great abundance of j precious metals, Tis only requi- : 
ſite that the property or command of that quantity, 7 Br 
which is in the late, whether | great or. ſmall, mould 5 
be collected in particular hands, ſo as to form con- ; 
derable ſums, or compoſe . a great monied intereſt. 
This begets a number of lenders, and finks the rate 
;of. oſury and this, I ſhallventure to affirm, depends 5 
not on the quantity of ſpecie, but on particular man- 
ners and rde len make ths ſpecie gather i into 2 
"ſeparate ſums or r maſſes of confiderable value. 4h Y 


"ScoTLAuD, 55 ls 3 * of 1 et : 
: 100 five per cent, and aſterwards x roſe to ten before! the diſcovery of 
14 the WzsT-INDIES./. This fact is curious; but might eaſily be 
reconciled to the foregoing reaſoning. Men, in; that age, lived 
65 much at home, and i in, ſo very imple and frugal a manner, 
"that t they had n no occaſion for money; 3 and tho the lenders _— | 
55 then few, rowers were ſtill fewer. The bigh rate o i WM 


tereſt among the early Romans is accounted for by hiſtorians | 
FFF | 
2 445 tic eee ee eee r e 12 ; | 
1 Saen 12.7% 151247332 BY reer 0424 ee bes re 
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of r . PTL 
Fos . that, by miracle, evady infor Dads: 1 
THE. AIR ſhould have ſive pounds ſlipt into his| pocket 1455 
41 in one night; this would much more than double the 45 
whole money that is at preſent in the kingdom; is |; 
yet chere would not next day, nor for ſome time, be 
any: more lenders, nor any variation on the intereſt. 3 
And were there nothing but landlords and Peafints „ 
| * 8 che ſtate, this money, however abundant, could. ne- 5 4; 3-40 
„ pather into ſums; and would only ſerve to increaſe. + 74:76 
| the prices of every thing, without any farther conſe- | | 
- $88 quence. - The prodigal landlord: diſfipates it, as as faſt 
vo. . he receives i it; and the beggarly peaſant. has . 
f means, nor view, nor ambition of obtaining above a. : 11008 
bare livelihood, .. The overplus, of, | borrowers! above 
- 7 that of lenders continuing ill. the. ſame, there W 
follow no reduction of intereſt, That depends upon 
another principle ; ; and muſt proceed from. an increaſe 
| of induſtry and frugality, of arts and commerce. 


- ur „Weiner ching uſeful to hd life of man ariſes gon 

| | Bene the ground ; but few things ariſe in that condition 1 

wich 1s requiſite to render them uſeful. There muſt, 9 

| therefore, beſide the peaſants, and the proprietors E 
land, be another rank of men, Who, receiving from 
the former, the rude materials, work them into their 
proper form, and retain part for their own uſe and 

ſubſiſtence. In che infancy of ſociety, theſe contracts 

betwint the artiſans and the peaſants, and betwixt one 
ſpecies of artiſans and another, are commonly” entered 
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ing neighbours, are eaſily acquainted with each other's 
neceſſities, and can lend their mutual aſſiflance to ſup- 
ply them. But when men's induſtry increaſes, and 
their views enlarge, tis found, that the moſt remote 
parts of the ſtate can aſſiſt each other as well as the 
more contiguous, and that this intercourſe of good 
offices may be carried on. to the greateſt extent and 
intricacy. Hence, the origin of merchants, the moſt, 
_ uſeful race of men in the whole ſociety, who ſerve 

as agents between thoſe parts of the ſtate, that are 
wholly unacquainted, and are ignorant of each other s 
neceſſities, ' "Here are in a city fifty workmen in filk 
and linen, and a thouſand cuſtomers; and theſe two 


ranks of men, ſo neceſſary to each other, can never 


rightly meet, till one man erects a ſhop, to which all 


the workmen and all the cuſtomers repair. In this 


province, graſs riſes in abundance: The inhabitants 


abound in cheeſe, and butter, and cattle; but want 
bread and corn, which, in a neighbouring province, 


are in too great abundance for the uſe of the inhabi- 
tants. One man diſcovers this. He brings corn from 
the one province, and returns with cattle; and ſup- 
plying the wants of both, he is, ſo far, a common 
benefactor. As the people increaſe in numbers and 
induſtry, the difficulty of their intercourſe increaſes; 
The buſineſs of the agency or merchandize becomes 
more intricate; and divides, ſubdivides, compounds, 
and mixes to a greater variety. In all theſe tranſac. 


tions, 


1 
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— 1 part of the 3 and * ſhould hes 
long. to the merchant, to whom, in a great meaſure, 
they are owing. And theſe commodities he will ſome- - 


times preſerve in kind, or more commonly convert 


into money, which is their common repreſentation. 


If gold and flver have increased in te flate together 


with the induſtry, it will require a great quan tity of 
theſe metals to repreſent a great quantity of commo- 


dities and labour. of induſtry. alone has increaſed, 
the prices of every thing muſt fink, and a very ſmall 
we of ſpocie will ſerve as a nme | 


WEEN is no craving. or demand. of che human 
mind more conſtant - and inſatiable than that for _EXEr= 
ciſe and employment; 3 and this deſire ſeems che foun- 
dation of moſt of our paſſions and purſuits. Deprive 


a man of all buſineſs and ſerious occupation, he runs 


reftles from one amuſement to another; and the 


weight and oppreſſion which he feels from idleneſs, 
is ſo great, that he forgets the ruin which muſt fol- 


low from his immoderate expences. | Give him a 
more harmleſs way of employing his mind or body, 
he is ſatisſied, and feels no longer that inſatiable thirſt 
aſter pleaſure. But if the employment you give him 
be profitable, eſpecially if the profit be attached to 
every particular exertion of induſtry, he has gain ſo 
often in his eye, that he acquires, by degrees, a paſ- 
Gon for it, and knows no ſuch pleaſure as that of 
ſeeing 


BEE: Is; ESSAY: „ 
ttelag the-daily: increaſe of e And this is 
me reaſon why trade increaſes frugality, and why, 
among merchants, there is the ſame overplus of miſers 
* .  bove prodigals, as, among the Honey of land, 
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. there 1 is the contrary. | N, | 
5 Deren BRCE ede „e * en it 3 


1 ; X 15 readily from one member df the ſtate to another, Jig 
TITEL allowing none of it to periſh or become uſeles. It 
increaſes frupality „ by giving occupation to Hen, and 
employing them in the arts of gain, which ſoon en- 
He. their affection, and remove all reliſh for pleaſure 
l expence. Tis an infallible conſequence, of all 


| bf 15 5 ihduftfions profelhons, to betzet frogality, and make | 
te love of gain prevail over the love: of pleaſure, | 


| Among Yawyers and phyſiciahs who have any pradtice, 1 
there are many more who live within their income, 1 
chan who exceed it, or even live up to it. But la. 
yers and phyficians beget no induſtry; and 'tis even 
| arthe expehcs of ochers they  achuir/their rieche, 
' ſo that they are ſure to diminiſh the poſſeſſions of fome 
of their: fellow-citizens as faſt as they increaſe their 
cum. Merchants, on the b beget induſtry, 


by ſerving as canals to convey it thro” every corner of 
the ſtate; and at the fame time, by their frugality, | 
they acquire great power over that induſtry, and col- I | 
lect a large property in the labour and commodities, YA 
Which they are the chief inſtruments in producing. 11 
: . desi is no other” anden, thafvlors, except mer- | 3 
3 | | {oc : ö 
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: chandize, which can make the monied intereſt con- 


rn gry. 


MITRE OT n 
8 


| ſiderable, or, in other words, can increaſe induſtry, 


and, by alſo increaſing  frugality, give a great com- 
mand of that induſtry to particular members of the 
ſociety. Without commerce, the ſtate muſt conſiſt. 
chiefly of landed gentry, whoſe prodigality and ex- 
pence make a continual! demand for borrowing ; and 
of peaſants, who have no ſums to ſupply that demand. 
The money never gathers into large ſtocks or ſums, 
which can be lent at intereſt, It is diſperſed into 
numberleſs hands, who either ſquander it in idle 


ſhow. and magnificence, or employ it in the purchaſe 


of the common neceſſaries of life. Commerce alone 
Z aſſembles it into conſiderable ſums; and this effect it 


has merely from the induſtry which it begets, and the 
frugality which it inſpires, independent of that parti- 
cular quantity of 8 metal nen 12 Err , 
in * 3 


Tavs an karate of commerce, by a ber 
conſequence, raiſes a- great number of lenders, and 


by that means produces a lowneſs of intereſt, We 


muſt now conſider how far this increaſe of commerce 
diminiſhes the profits ariſing from that profeſſion, and 
gives riſe to the third circumſtance e d to pro- 


duce a lowneſs of intereſt. 


Ty may be proper to obſerve on this head, that 


| f low intereſt and low profits of merchandize are two 


NAIL - jt [456 _ Events, _ 
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events, that mutually forward each other, and are | 
both originally derived from that extenſive commerce, 3 
| which produces opulent merchants, and renders the 1 
monied intereſt conſiderable, Where merchants poſs ' :. 
ſeſs great ſtocks, whether repreſented by few or many 
pieces of metal, it muſt frequently happen, that when 
they either become tired of buſineſs, or have heirs 
unwilling or unfit to engage in commerce, a great x 
deal of theſe riches naturally ſeeks an annual and ſe- 
cure revenue, The plenty diminiſhes the price, and 
makes the lenders accept of a low intereſt. This con- 1 
ſideration obliges many to keep their ſtocks in trade, 
and rather be content with low profit than diſpoſe of 
their money at an under value. On the other hand- 
when commerce has become very extenſive, and em- 
ploys very large ſtocks, there muſt ariſe. rivalſhips - 
among the merchants, / which diminiſh. the profits of 
trade, at the ſame time that they. increaſe the trade 
itſelf, The low profits of merchandize induce the 
- merchants to accept more willingly of a low intereſt, 
when they leave off buſineſs, and begin to indulge 
themſelves in eaſe and indolence. It is needleſs, there. 
fore, to enquire which of theſe circumſtances, vix. lonͤu 
intereſts or low profits, is the cauſe, and which the effect? 
They both ariſe from an extenſive commerce, and mu- 
tually forward each other. No man will accept of lo- 
Profits, where he can have high intereſt; and no man 
will accept of low intereſt, where he can have high 5 
profits. An extenſive commerce, by producing large n 
ſtocks, Gininiſhes both intereſt and profit; and is al 
ways 
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ways aſliſted, i in its diminution of the one, by the 


proportional ſinking of the other. I may add, that 


as low profits ariſe from the increaſe of commerce and 
induſtry, they ſerve in their turn to the farther in- 


creaſe of commerce, by rendering the commodities 


cheaper, encouraging the conſumption, and heighten- 
ing the induſtry. And thus, if we conſider the whole 
connection of cauſes and effects, intereſt is the true 
barometer of the ſtate, and its lownefs is a fign al- 
moſt infallible of the flouriſhing « of a people. Tt proves 
the Increaſe of induſtry, and its prompt circulation 
thro' the whole ſtate, little inferior to a demonſtration, 
And tho', perhaps, it may not be impoſſible but a 
ſudden and a great check to commerce may have a 
momentary effect of the ſame kind, by throwing ſo 
many ſocks out of trade; 3.10 muſt be attended with 
ſuch miſery and want of employment in the poor, 


that, beſides its ſhort duration, it will not be F 


to miſtake the one caſe for the other. 555 


wes © 06K Who have aſſerted, that the plenty of mo- 
ney was the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeem to have taken 
a collateral effect for a cauſe ; fince the ſame. induſtry 


which ſinks the intereſt, does commonly acquire great 


abundance of the precious metals, A variety of fine 
manufactures, with vigilant enterpriſing merchants, 
will ſoon draw money to a ſtate, if it be any where 
to be found in the world. The ſame cauſe, by multi- 
"RR the conveniencies of life, and increaſing i in- 

by. E 2 Adauſtry, 
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duſtry, collects great riches into the hands of per- 
ſons, who are not proprietors of land, and produces 
by that means a lowneſs of intereſt, But tho' both 
theſe effects, plenty of money and low intereſt, nat. 
rally ariſe: from commerce and induſtry, they are al-. 
together independent of each other. For ſuppoſe a 
nation removed into the Pacific ocean, without any FF « 
foreign commerce, or any knowledge of navigation: 
Suppoſe, that this nation ; poſſeſſes always the ſame 
ſtock of coin, but is continually increaſing 1 in its num- 
bers and induſtry: 3 Þ evident, that the price of 
every commodity muſt gradually diminiſh in that king- 
dom; ſince tis the proportion between money and any 
ſpecies of goods, which fixes their mutual yalue; and, 
upon the preſent ſuppoſition, the conveniencies of life 
become every day more abundant, without any alte- 
ration on the current ſpecie. A leſs quantity of mo- 
ney, therefore, amongſt this people, will make a rich 
man, during the times of induſtry, than would ferve 
to that purpoſe, in ignorant and ſlothful ages. Leſs 
money will build a houſe, portion a daughter, buy an 
eſtate, ſupport. a manufactory, or maintain a family | 
and equipage. Theſe are the uſes. for which men bor- 
row. money; and therefore, the greater or lef; quan- 
tity: of it in a ſtate has no influence on the intereſt. 
But tis evident, that the greater or leſs ſtock of labour 
and commodities muſt have a great influence; fince 
we really and in effect borrow theſe, when we take 


| _— upon intereſt, Tis 9 when commerce is ex- 
ane | 
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tended all over the globe, the moſt induſtrious nations 
4 always abound moſt with the precious metals: So 


that low intereſt and plenty of money are in fact al 
moſt inſeparable. But ſtill tis of conſequence to know 


the principle whence any phænomenon ariſes, and to 
| diſtinguiſh betwixt a cauſe and a concomitant effect. 


Beſides that the ſpeculation is cvrious, it may fre- 
quently be of uſe in the conduct of public affairs. At 


= leaſt, it muſt be owned, that nothing can be of more 


uſe than to improve, by practice, the method of rea- 


ſoning on theſe ſubjects, which of all others are the 
| moſt important; tho' they are commonly treated in 


the looſeſt and moſt careleſs manner. 


AnoTurs reaſon of this popular miſtake with re- 
gard to the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeems to be the in 


ſtance of ſome nations; where, after a ſudden acqui- 


ſition of money, or of the precious metals, by means 
of foreign conqueſt, the intereſt has fallen, not only 


among them, but in all the neighbouring ſtates, as 


ſcon as that money was diſperſed, and had inſinuated 


q itſelf into every corner. Thus, intereſt in Sy arm fell 
near a half immediately after the diſcovery of the 


| WEST INDIEs, as we are informed by GarciLasso 
Io LA Vgca: And it has been ever ſince gradually 
3 finking in eyery kingdom of EuxorE. Intereſt in 
Ron, after the conqueſt of EO vr, fell from 6 to 
; 4 per cent. as we learn from Dion *, 


+; TAB 


. ESSAY IV. 


Tux cauſes of the ſinking of intereſt upon ſuch an 
event, ſeem different in the conquering country and 
in the neighbouring ſtates ; but in neither of them 


can we juſtly aſcribe that effect merely to the increaſe 
of ous and why aac] VER 


In the conquering eg tis anne to imagine, 
that this new acquiſition of money will fall into a few 
hands, and be gathered into large ſums, which ſeek 
a ſecure revenue, either by the purchaſe of land or by 
intereſt; and conſequently the ſame effect follows, for 
a little time, as if there had been a great acceſſion of 
induſtry and commerce. I he increaſe of lenders 
above the borrowers ſinks the intereſt; and ſo much 
the faſter, if thoſe who have acquired thoſe large 
ſums, find no induſtry or commerce in the ſtate, and 
no method of employing their money but by lending 
it at intereſt. But after this new. maſs of gold and 
| filyer has been digeſted, and has , circulated thro? the + 
- whole ſtate, affairs will ſoon return to their former 
ſituation: while the landlords and new money-hold- 


ers, living idly, ſquander above their income; and 
the former daily contract debt, and the latter incroach 


on their ſtock till its final extinction. The whole mo- 
ney may ſtill be in the ſtate, and make itſelf felt by 
the increaſe of prices: But not being now collected 
into any large maſſes or ſtocks, the diſproportion be- 
tween the borrowers-and lenders is the fame as for- 
enn, and * the high intereſt returns. 

Accor- 


OR- 


* 
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= .' AccorvinG LY we find, in Rome, that ſo early 
as Tiszzlus's time, intereſt had again mounted to 
6 her cent. tho' no accident had happened to drain 
the empire of money. In Taz jAx's time, money 
lent on mortgages in ITaLY, bore 6 per cent +; on 


common ſecurities in BITHY nia, 12 1. And if in- 
tereſt in Sya1n has not riſen to its old pitch; this can 
be aſeribed to nothing but the continuance. of the ſame 
cauſe that ſunk it, viz. the large fortunes. continually 
made i in the InDIEs, which come over to Spaix from 
time to time, and ſupply the demand of the bor- 


rowers. By this accidental and extraneous cauſe, 


more money is to be lent in SeAiN, that is, more mo- 
ney is collected into large ſums, than would otherwiſe 


be found in A where there are ſo little commerce 
and induſtry. POET KIT WP 


i * 
3 ' 


As to the reduction of intereſt, which has lowed 
in ExOL AND, France, and other kingdoms of Eu- 
ROPE, that have no mines, it has been gradual; and 
has not proceeded from the increaſe of money, con- 
ſidered merely in itſelf ; but from the increaſe of in- 
duſtry, which is the natural effect of the former in- 
creaſe, in that interval, before it raiſes the price of 
labour and proviſions. For to return to the foregoing 


ſuppoſition; if the induſtry of Ex LAND had riſen 


* CoLumELLA, lib, 3. cap. 3. 
+ PrINII epiſt. lib, 7, ep. 18. 
T Id. lib. 10. ep. 62, 
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as much from other cauſes, (and that riſe might eaſily 


have happened, tho? the ſtock of money had remained 


the ſame) muſt not all the ſame conſequences have 
followed, which we obſerve at preſent? The ſame 
people would, in that caſe, be found in the kingdom, 
the ſame commodities, the ſame induſtry, manufac- 


- tures, and commerce; and conſequently the ſame 


fame command over labour and commodities, only 


repreſented by a ſmaller number of white or yellow 
Pieces; which being a circumſtance of no moment, 


would only affect the waggoner, porter, and trunk- 
maker. Luxury, therefore, manufaQuures, arts, in- 


duſtry, frugality, flouriſhing equally as at preſent, tis 


evident that intereſt muſt alſo have been as low ; ſince 
that is the neceſſary reſult of all theſe circumſlances; ; 
fo far as they determine the profits of commerce, and 


the proportion between the borrowers and lenders in 
any ſlate, | 258 
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Of the BALANCE of TraDpe. 


\IS very uſual, in nations ignorant of the na- 
ture of commerce, to prohibit. the exportation 


2 


wy of commodities, and to preſerve among themſelves 
n- whatever they think valuable and uſeful, T hey con- 
tis ſider not, that, in this prohibition, they act direcily 
ce contrary to their intention; and that the more is ex- 
; ported of any commodity, the more will be raiſed at 


id bome, of which they dee will rage) hath 
a of thewtofer, 


bt x $ well known to * learned, chat the antient 
z laws of Arn xs rendered the exportation of figs cri- 
minal; that being ſuppoſed a ſpecies of fruit ſo ex- 
cellent in ATTica, that the ATaznians eſteemed it 
too delicious for the palate of any foreigner. And in 
this ridiculous prohibition they were ſo much in ear- 
I neſt, that reformers were thence. called Jycophants 
1 among them, folk two Grtex words, which ſignify 
3 E s e ; | fes 


Wo fg: and d. /coverer*, There are proofs in many old 
bu - 

gasgs of the Scorer parliament of the ſame- igno- 
i rance in the nature of commerce. And to this day, 
Wi in France, the exportation of corn is almoſt al- 


1 ways prohibited; in order, as they ſay, to / prevent 


more to the Vs. * 2 5 ſo much diſtreſs 
that fertile country. TAY BF 16A 


f 


Tux ſame jealous fear, with regard to money, has 
allo prevailed among ſeveral nations; and it required 
both reaſon and experience to convince any people, 
chat theſe prohibitions ſerve to no other purpoſe than 
to rails the exchange againſt them, and pes a _ 
greater expdriation. hk £749 a ti 0ST en 
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TIRES errors, one may ay are e ARR We 
But there ſtill prevails, even in nations well acquainted 
with commerce, a ſtrong jealouſy with regard to the 


if balance of trade, and a fear, that all their gold : and. 
1 © Ther may be "leaving them. This ſeems to me, al. 
[| moſt in every cafe; a very groundleſ apprelienſion; 
i | and 1 ſhould as foon dread, that all our ſprings and 
rivers ſhould be exhauſted, as that money ſhould aban- 
| Yon a 1 where there are people and induſtry. 
| Tet us carefully preſerve theſe latter advantages; and 
T «cyroervight be ebene of TE the former. © 
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famines ; tho' dis evident; that nothing contributes 
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' Of the BALAN OE of TaA DR. 83 
Tis eaſy to obſerve, that all calculations concern - 
ing the balance of trade are founded on very uncer- 
tain facts and ſuppoſitions. The cuſtomhouſe- books 
are owned to be an inſufficient ground of reaſoning; 


nor is the rate of exchange much better; unleſs we 


conſider it with all nations, and know alſo the pro- 
portions of the ſeveral ſums remitted; which one may 
ſafely pronounce impoſſible. Every man who has 
ever reaſoned on this ſubject, has always proved his 
theory, whatever it was, by facts and calculations, 
and by an enumeration of all the commodities ſent to 
all freign kingdoms. ss. 

Tux writings of Mr. Gz E ſtruck the nation with 
an univerſal panic, when they ſaw it plainly demon- 
Rrated, by a detail of particulars, that the balance was 
againſt them for ſo conſiderable a ſum as muſt leave 
them without a ſingle ſhilling in five or fix years. But, 
luckily,” twenty years have ſince elapſed, with an ex- 
penſive foreign war; and yet it is commonly ſuppoſed, 
that money is ſtill. more plentiful among us than in 
any former period. 


NoTHinG' can be more entertaining on this head 
than Dr: Swirr; an author ſo quick in diſcerning 
the miſtakes or abfurdities of others. He ſays, in his 
Hort view. of the; Hate of IRELAND, that the whole 
;caſh of, that kingdom amounted but. to 590,000. ; 


that out of this they remitted every year. a neat mit. 
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enn 26 310 
lion to ENGLAND, and had ſcarce any other ſource 
from which they could. compenſate. themſelves, and 
little other foreign trade but the importation of 
Fzxexci wines, for which they paid ready money, 


The conſequence of this ſituation, which muſt be 


owned diſadvantagedus, was, that in a courſe of three 
years; the current money of IRELAND; from 500,000), 


was reduced to leſs than two. And at preſent, I ſup- 


pole, in a courſe of near 30 years, it is abſolutely 
nothing. Vet I know. not how, that opinion of the 


ud vance of riches in IX BLAND, which gave the Doc, 
ter ſo much indignation, Fr 
; gain ground with every body. 


. N ie 


I Mart, this apprehenſton "oY the ; pt alin 
of trade, appears of ſuch a nature, that it diſcovers 


itlelf, where-everione is out of Humour with the mi- 


"niſtry, or is in low ſpirits ; and as it can never be re- 


fated by a particular detail e of all the exports, which 
counterbalance the imports, it 1 may here be proper to 
form a general argument, which may prove the im- 


poſſibility of that event, as long as we preſerve our 
people and our induſtry. ; 


Svyrross four fifths of all the money in BATTaIN 
to te annihilated in one night, and the nation reduced 
t the ſame condition, with regard to ſpecie, as in the 
teigns of the Harrys and EDwarDs, what would 


be the conſequence ? Muſt not the price of all labour 
and 
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F Þ and commodities Sk in proportion, and every thing 
q be ſold as cheap as. they. were im thoſe ages? What 
nation could then diſpute with us in any foreign mar- 
4 ket, or pretend to navigate or to ſell manufactures at 
me dame price, which to us would- afford ſufficient 
profit ? In how litile time, therefore, muſt this bring 
back the money which we had loſt, and raiſe us to 
the level of all the neighbouring nations? Where, 


vantage of the cheapneſs of labour and commodities; 


b + VVV 


; Fa pg that all Fre money! in ee 
vere multiplied e in a night, muſt not the con- 
I trary effect fo Nuſt not all labour and commo. 
dities riſe to loch an Wee e height, that no neigh- 
bouring nations could afford to buy from us; while 
their commodities, on the other hand, became ſo 


wzich could be formed, they would be run in upon 
us, and our money flow ont; till we fall to a level 
with foreigners, and loſe that great ſuperiority of riches, 
which had laid us under ſuch diſadvantages ? 


TO WPY TSS 


Now, tis evident, that the ſame cauſes which 


they to happen miraculouſly, muſt prevent their hap» 
pening in the common courſe of nature, and muſt for 
e oy ever 
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aſter we have arrived, we immediately loſe the ad- 


and the farther flowing in of Rs is » Poon? by our 


— 


cheap in compariſon, that, in bite of all the laws 


36 460 ere. 


. ter in the neighbouring nations, —— 
nearly proportionable to'the art and induſtry of each 
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nation. All water, *where-ever it communicates, re- 


| mains always at a level. Aſc naturaliſts- the reaſon ; 
they tell you, that were it to be raiſed in any one 
place, che ſuperior gravity of that part not being ba- 
lanced, muſt depreſs it, till: it meets a counterpoiſe; 
and that the ſame cauſe which redreſſes the inequality 
Whem it happeris, muſt for ever nee it, nn 


ſome violent external ene * 


4; PIE 4 SE Let; 19.1. © 4 : | 
768 one imagine, has it —⁰ ever on poſſible; 
by any" laws, or even 2 by any art or induſtry, t to have 
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brought from the b ftir or chat all commodities 
could be ſold in Fx NCR for a tenth of the price 
which chey would yield on the other ſide of the Pr- 
REN EES, without finding their way thither, and drain- 


ing from har immenſe treaſure ? What other reaſon, 


in Indeed, is there, why all nations, at preſent, gain in 


Loy * "Theſe is ahothier [YE cho more limited in its operation, 
| "Which Bead the wrong balance of trade, to every particular 


nation to which the kingdom trades, When we import more 
oods than we export, the exchange turns againſt us, and this 


| eroitles 1 vew encobragement t to export; as much as the charge 


of carriage” and infurance of the ne which becomes due 


would: creep ha! For the —_ can never mi mühe 
ae d EH 20 29199: [33 1283 $1.7 
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Of the BALANCE of FRA DE. 5 
weir trade with Syarx and Pox u] but becauſe 

it is impoſſible to heap up money, more than any fluid, 
deyond its proper level? The ſovereigns of theſe * 
countries have ſhown,” that they wanted not inclina- 
tion to keep their gold and ſilver to themſelves, 12 
it bed! in n any Tegree Pate: . 774599 


by * 8 Os * > 
a En NEO ESA ao — 7 whe 
ets CaO ISI RNC AGATE ,.. + . 


1 L 3 
Bur as any body of water may be raiſed above the 
level of the ſurrounding element, if the former has 
no communication with the latter; ſo in money, if 
the communication be cut off, by any material or phy- 
ſical impediment, (for all laws alone are ineffectual) 
there may, in ſuch a caſe, be a very great inequality 
of money. Thus che immenſe diſtance of Calna, 
together, with the monopolies of our In DIA compa- 
nies, obſtructing the communication, preſerve i in Eu- 
Kork the gold and filver, eſpecially the latter, in 
much greater plenty than they are found in that king- 
dom. But, notwithſtanding this great obſtruction, 
the force of the cauſes above-mentioned i is ſtill evident. 
The {kill and 3 ingenuity of EuroPE in general ſurpaſſes 
perhaps that of CHINA, with regard to manual arts 
and manufactures; yet are we never able to trade 
thither without great diſadvantage, And were it not 
for the continual recruits : which we receive from 
Au ERH, money would very ſoon fink in Europe, 
and riſe in CHINA, till it came nearly to a level in 
both places. Nor can any reaſonable man doubt, 
| # | but 
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but that induſtrious, nation, were they as near us as 
Pot aD or BARBARA, would drain us of the over- 
plus of our ſpecie, and draw to themſelves a larger 
| ſhare of the WEs T- Ixbiax treaſures. We need have 
no recourſe to a phyſical attraction, to explain the ne- 
ceſſity of this operation. 


et 


"How i is the balance kept i in the provinces of every 
kingdom among themſelves, but by the force of this 

rinciple, which makes it impoſſible for mogey to 
bf its level, and either to riſe or fink beyond the 
proportion of che labour and commodities which is 
in each province ? Did not long experience make 
people eaſy on this head, what a fund of gloomy re- 
flections might calculations afford a melancholy Yor x- 
SHIREM4N, while he computed and magnified the 
ſams drawn to Lon DON: by taxes, abſentees, commo- 
dities, and found on compariſon the oppoſite articles 
ſo much inferior? And no doubt, had the Heprarchy 
ſubſiſted in ExoL Av, the legiſlature of each ſtate 
Had been continually alarmed by the fear of a wrong 
balance; and as tis probable that the mutual hatred 
of theſe ſtates would have been extremely violent on 
account of their clofe-/ neighbourhood, they would 
hive loaded and oppreſſed all commerce, by a jealous 


and ſuperfluous caution. Since the union has removed 
che barriers between Scor Ly vp and Ex Lax p, which 


of 


There is a moral attraftion, | 
ariſing from the intereſts and paſſions of men, which 
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Of the BALANCE Of TRADE. 89 
Jof theſe nations gains from che other by this free 
eommerce? Or if the former kingdom has received. 
[ any increaſe of riches, can it be reafonab]y : accounted 
for by any thing but the increaſe of its art and in- 
duſtry ? Tt was a common apprehenſion i in EncLanD, 
before the union, as we learn from LAB BE DU Bos * 5 
that SCOTLAND would ſoon drain them of their trea- 
ſure, were an open trade allowed; and on the other 
fide the TwWẽ en a contrary apprehenſion prevailed : 
Wich what e in both, time 45 88 ſhown. eke 


4 7 6 10 1 * : J 7 2 


West Map in ſmall portions of ack ma 
take place in greater. The provinces of the Rowan 
empire, no doubt, kept their balance with each other, 
and with ITaLY, independant of the legiſlature; as 
Much as the ſeveral counties of Batræix, or the ſe⸗ 
veral pariſhes of each county. And any man who 
travels over Evzorz at this day, may ſee by the prices 
of commodities, chat money, in ſpite of the abſurd 
jealouſy of princes and ſtates, has brought itſelf nearly 
to a level; and that the difference between one king- 

dom and another i is not greater in this reſpect, than it 
is often between different provinces of the ſame king · 
dom. Mer naturally flock to capital eities, ſea· ports, 
and navigable rivers. There we find more men, more 


induſtry, more commadities, and gots more 
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; money; bat Ga he latter difference holds bern 
9 the former, and the: level is 3 951 


N + TY « jealouly and our ur hatred « & Fe RA N cx, are with. f 
out N and the former ſentiment, at leaſt, muſt 
be acknowledged very reasonable and well · grounded. 4 
Theſe Paſſions have. occaſioned innumerable barriers 3 
| and obſtructions upon commerce, where we are ac- 
cuſed of being commonly the aggrellors, But what : 
have we gained, by the bargain? We loſt the FRENCH E 
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market for our woollen manufactures,” and transferred 9 
the commerce of wine to Sralx and Po TU cal, 


Where we buy much worſe liquor at a higher price. 4 | 
There are few Ex GLISHMEN who would not think ' 


£6. 5 iii en io raged geht. ? IT bas 
It muſt carefully be remarked, , that, thre? out thisaiſcourk, 
where-ever f ſpeak. of the level of Money, I mean always its pro- 
| portional level to the commodith ities, labour, induftry, and Kill, 
Which is in the feveral Rates, And I aſſert, that where theſe 
advantages are double, triple, quadruple, to what they are in the 
neighbouring ſtates, the money, infallibly. will alſo be double, 
triple, quadruple. . The only eircumſtance that can obſtruct the 
exactneſt of theſe proportions, is the expence of tranſporting the 
conimodities from one place to another; ; and this expence is 
ſometimes unequal, Thus the corn, cattle, cheeſe, butter, of 
DzazvsHIRE, cannot draw the money of Lox pon, ſo much 
as the manufactures of Lonpox draw the money of DxRB Y- 
SHIRE, But this objection is only a ſeeming one: For ſo far as 
the tranſport of commodities is expenfive, lo far is is the commu - 
wrong the piece eee 
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| Of me BALANCE of TRADE. 91 
1 their country abſolutely ruined, were FRENCH wines 
old in ExcLanD ſo cheap and in ſuch abundance as 
to ſupplant, in ſome meaſure, all ale, and home - | 
brewed liquors : But would we lay aſide prejudice, 
it would not be difficult to prove, that nothing could 
be more innocent, perhaps advantageous. Each new 
acre of vineyard planted i in Fx ance, in order to ſup- 
ply EncLand with wine, would make it requiſite f for 
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Mat the FRENCH to take the product of an ENGLISH acre, 
ENCH "I ſown in wheat or barley, in order to ſubſiſt chemſelves; ; 
erred and : tis evident, that we have thereby got command 
GAL, of the better commodity. 
price. | 
think Take are Aan edits of the Fax NCH op pro- 
Bus hibiting the planting « of new vine yards, and ordering 
ourſs, all thoſe already planted to be grubbed up! 80 ſenſible 
s pro- are they in that country, of the wann value of corn 
Kill, 4 Were every other product. | 7 
theſe 4 422 Fi 4% 57:4" 4"Yf\ Loo 2h } 117 N " 0 R 4 i 
og 2 Mien W. ne complains Ne 1 with 
* 1 Wem of the abſurd duties which load the entry of 
the "I thoſe wines of La KGVEDOC, Got NxE, and other 
de is 1  fouthern provinces, that are imported i into BrrTany 
„ of and Noa eib. He entertained no doubt but 
uch IF theſe latter provinces could preſerve their balance, 
Br- notwithſtanding the open commerce which he recom- 
Soy mends. And *tis evident, that a few leagues” more | 
+ navigation t to ExGLanu would make no difference; 
* Ut £154 109 % bi Gosen 174 

l 1 1 or 
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or ii it did, cut ji mat pert ae 0n he one 
eren me e 18. 82 


Tax x is indeed one expedient by which it is ; poſ- 
üble to fink, and another by which we may raiſe, 
money beyond its natural level in any kingdom ; but 
theſe caſes, when examined, will be found to reſolve 
into our general . and to . additional 20. 
thority to it. VVV 


* 


"T'5Ekn&s know any method of finking money be- 
low its level, but thoſe inſtitutions of banks, funds, 
and paper-credit, with which we are in this kingdom 
ſo much infatuated, Theſe. render paper equivalent 
| to mbney, circulate it thro! the whole ſtate, make it 
ſupply. the place df gold and liver, raiſe proportion- 
ably the price of labour and commodities, and by that 
means either baniſh a great part of thoſe precious me- 
tals, or prevent their farther increaſe. What can be 
more ſhortiighted. than our reaſonings on this head? 
We fancy, becauſe an individual would be much 
richer, were his ſtock of money doubled, that the 
Game good effect would follow) were the money of 
every one increaſed; not conſidering, that this would 
raiſe as much the Price of every commodity, and re- 
duce every man, in time, to the ſame condition as 
before. Tis only in our public negotiations and tranſ- 
actions with foreigners, that a greater ſtock of money 


is advantageous ; 3 and as our * is there abſolutely 
inſi gnifi” 


74 1 7 


Of the Batancs of Traps. 93 
inſignificant, we feel, by its means, all the ill effects 
ariſing from a great abundance of money, without 
reaping any of the advantages . | EA 


'S$upyose that there are 12 millions of paper, which 
circulate-in the Eingdom as money, (for we are not to 
imagine, that all our enormous funds are employed 
in that ſhape), and ſuppoſe the real caſh of the king- 
dom to be 18 millions: : Here i is a ſtate which i is Saad. 
by experience able to hold a ſtock of 30 millions, I 
ſay, if it be able to hold it, it muſt of neceſſity haue 
acquired it in gold and filver, had we not obſtructed 
the entrance of theſe metals by this new invention of 
paper.  Whencs abduld it hawe acquired that fum?: 
From all the kingdoms of the word. But wuby? Be- 
cauſe, if you remove theſe -12 millions, money in this 
ſtate is below its level, compared with our neighbours; 
and we muſt immediately draw from all of them, till 
we be full and ſaturate, ſo to ſpeak, and can hold no 
more. By our wiſe palitics, we are weht to Huff 


„ We obſerved f in + Efay m. 3 ——— when increaGng, 
gives encouragement to induſtry, during the interval between 
the increaſe of money and riſe of the prices. #4 good effect of 


this nature may follow too from paper credit ; but *tis dangerous 


to precipitate matters, at the riſk of loſing a by the failing of 
that credit, as muſt happen upon any violent ſhock in public 
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the nation with, this ana of, bank-bills and 
chequer. notes, as if we were afraid of being over- 


burthened with the Precious r 


is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of 
bullion in France i is, in a great meaſure, owing, to 
the | Want of paper-credit. The Frenca have no 


, banks : : Merchants bills do not there circulate, as with. 
; us: Ufur ury or lending on intereſt i is not direaly per· 
mitted; ſo that many have large ſums 3 in their coffers: 


Great a quantities of plate are uſed i in private houſes ; 
and all the chürches are fall of it. By this means, 


proviſions and labour ſtill remain much cheaper among 
them, than in nations that are not half ſo rich in gold 


and ſilver. The advantages of this ſituation in point 
of trade, as well as in great "”_ bee are 
n emen 25 SYOTN 21553 4 F-09441, 


Ladet! 1a A N yes 01448745 34 28151 
Tor ſame faſhion a few "years ago N in GR- 
bea, which, Rill has place i in ExncLand and Hor- 


LAND, of uſing ſervices of Cuina ware inſtead of 


12 _ but the ſenate, 070 wege the conſe- 


N 


was left unlimited. And I ſuppoſe, i in | their. late dif- ; 
treſſes, they felt the good effect of this ordinance. 


| Our tax on plate.i i8, perhaps, in this view, | fomentat 
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Of the BAUAN er of Txnave. 95 
Bronx the introduction of paper. money into our 
colonies, they had gold and ſilver ſufficient for their! 
Wirculation, Since che introduction of that commo- 
Nip, the leaſt inconvenjency that has followed is the 
total baniſhment of the precious metals. And __ 
the abolition of paper, can it be doubted but money 


Will return, while theſe colonies poſſeſs manufaQutes 
and [eqmmodities, the only. thing valuable in com- 


merce; and for whoſe fake: eats men defite me? 
= u et 96) 35 IO: 207 $196 0 22040 5 


War pity e ad not 5 think of paper- 
credit, when he wanted to baniſh gold and filver from 
rex ra! It would have ſeryed his purpoſe. better. 


than the lumps of i iron, he made uſe of as money | 
and would. alſo haye prevented mere effectually All: 


commerce. with, Lirias as being of ſo; much ef 


. - - s - 


Bur 4 bur de Nel of Paper dec are he. 
nicious, being almoft the only expedient by which 
we can fink money below its level; ſo, in my opi- 
nion, the only expedient by which we can raiſe mo- 


rt r . 
D 


ney above its level, is a practice which we Mould all 


exclaim againſt as deſtructive, a ix. the gathering large 
ſums into a public treaſure, locking them up. and 
abſolutely preventing their circulation. The fluid, not 
| | communicating with the neighbouring element, may, 
by lach an artifice, be raiſed to what height we pleaſe. 
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Nor does chere ſeem to be any neceſſary, bounds ſet, 
by the nature of things, to this practice of hoarding. 
A ſmall city, like GN vA, continuing this policy 


Europe. There ſeems, indeed, in the nature of 


: of riches, | A weak fate, with an enormous treaſure, 
would ſoon become a prey to ſome of its poorer, but 


Jette; an probably 1 
more valuable, hotly, cindeals „ and numbers of 4 


a height, burſts and deſtroys. the veſſel that contains 


amaſſed ty HaxkY VII. (which they make amount I f 


To prove this, wo ned cly n to our firſt o 23 
our a ö men we found, une $a kg con- 
ſequence of ſuch an event wquld be the attraction of 

an equal ſum from all. the neighbouring kingdom. 


for ages, might ingroſs nine tenths of the money of 3 


man, an invincible obſtacle to that immenſe growth 


more powerful neighbours. A great ſtate would diſ- 
ſpate | its Wealth on dangerous and in- concerted pro- 
deſtre „ with it, what is much 


its people. The fluid in this caſe; raiſed to too great 


it; and —— itſelf with the antes hens b 


80 e le are we e cody W 9 with this | b 
principle that x tho all hiſtorians agree in relating uni- 3 
ſormly 10 recent an eyent, as the immenſe treaſure 


to 1,700,000 pounds,) x ver rather reje& their concurring 
reflimony, than admit of a fat which agrees ſo ill 
1 21 \ 4 (5 WA 2 with 4 
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Lich our inveterate prejudices. Tis indeed probable, 
dar that ſum might be three fourths of all the money 
mw | in Eng. But where is the difficulty that ſuch 
ca ſum might be amaſſed in twenty years, by a cunning, 
oms. rapacious, frugal, and almoſt arbitrary monarch? Nor 
© iii probable, that the diminution of circulating mo- 
ing. 1 ney was ever ſenſibly felt by the people, or ever did 
"CY chem any prejudice. The ſinking of the prices of 
y of I all commodities would immediately replace it, by giv- 
- of ing ExclAxp the advantage in its commerce with all 
* the nei . 75 goons. | | 
mo Bax we not an Ae! in the ſmall ab of 
dif. Arnens with its allies, who in about fifty years be- 
pro- tween the Mepian and PzLoOPONNESJAN wars, a- 
auch ; maſſed a ſum greater than that of HARRY VIS 7 
rs of” i | For all the Ga E Ek hiſtorians + and orators t agree, 
rear that the ATaznians collected in the citadel more 
tains than, 10,000 talents, which they afterwards diſſipated 


to their own ruin, in raſh and imprudent enterprizes. 


Zut when this money was ſet a- running, and began 

io communicate with the ſurrounding fluid; what was 

this 4 the conſequence ? Did it remain in the ſtate? No, 

258 For we find by the memorable cenſus mentioned by 

ure 

ount * There were about eight ounces of iber i in a pound Sterling 

ring | n Harry VII.'s time. 

4 M1 + Tavcypipes, | lib, 2, and Diop. kc: lib, x: I2, | 

wk. I Nd. Ascninis & DanosTHENIS in. | ; 
: Vol. II. : P We ER 


. ESSAY. V. 
1 » and-PoLyBvs ; Fu) in about 
fifty years afterwards, the whole value of the repub- 


lic, comprehending lands, houſes, commodities, "a 
and money, was leſs than 6000 talents. | 45 


Wu ar an ambitious high-ſpirited people w was this, 
to collect and keep in their treaſury, with a view to 
.conqueſts, a ſum, which it was every day in the power 
of the citizens, by a ſingle vote, to diſtribute among 
themſelves, and which would go near to triple the 
riches of every individual ! For we muſt obſerve, that 
the numbers and private riches of the Armznians 
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14 | are ſaid by ancient writers to have been no greater 
WW * _attthe beginning of the P&LoyFoNNESIAN war, than at tl 


9 
e 


the beginning of the Aeemenban- A 


— ä — 
8 We * <4 — > . 
D 


| Monty was little more plentiful in Grzecr 3 
1 during the age of Püilir and PERSEUS, than in 
_ EncLand during that of HRA VII.: Vet theſe 
two monarchs in thirty years t collected from the I 
ſmall kingdom of Mac EDON, a much larger treaſure Z 
than that of the ENGLISH monarch. Pavius EMi- 
Livs brought to Row about 1,700,000 pounds Ster- 
ling l. PLixY ſays 2,400,000 +. And that was but a | 


2 


W 


* Tloge Evpepaogierge | 

Lib. 2. cap. 62, | 
t Tir: LIVII, lib. 45. cap. 40. 
| vii. PaTxxc, lib, 1, cap. 9. 
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part of the; Maczpowman treaſure.) The reſt was 
| dig pated N the reſiſtance and flight of Pensgus “. 


| We may learn Hol STanyan, that the canton & 
Berne had 300,000 pounds lent at intereſt, and had 
above ſix times as much in their treaſury. Here then 


is a "um *hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds Sterling, 


which is at leaſt quadruple of what ſhould naturally 
circulate f in ſuch a petty ſlate ; and yet no one who 
travels into the Pars DE Vaux, or any part of that 
canton, obſerves any want of money more than could 
be ſuppoſed in a country of that extent, ſoil, and 
fituation. .. On the contrary, there are ſcarce any in- 
land provinces in the continent of Fx ANNE or Ger 
MANY, where the inhabitants are at. this time ſo opu- 
lent, tho' that canton has vaſtly increaſed its treaſure 
fince 1714, the time when STANYAN wrote his judi- 
cious account of SWITZERLAND Fo 


Tus account given by Arriax { of the treaſare 
* the PToLoMIiEs, is ſo prodigious, that one cannot 


admit of it;“ and ſo much * * n the hiſtorian 
2072890 = f ; _ 4 53 


bs Terr Liver, lit. 


4 The poverty which STANY AN ends of ; is ends to be ſeen 
in the moſt mountainous cantons, where there is no commodity 


to bring money And even there the people are not poorer than 


in the dioceſs of SALTZSBURG on the one hand, or Sa vor on 


the other, | | | 
1 Broems x 1 f | A My 
CES: ſays, 


ko E SS AY M. — 

ſays, the other ſucceſſors of Al ANDERE were allb 
frugal, and had many of them treafures not much 
inferior. For this ſaving humour of the neighbouring 


princes muſt neceſſarily have checked the frugality of 


the EcyyTian monarchs, according to the forego- 
ing theory. The ſum he mentions is 749,000 talents, 
or 191, 166, 666 pounds 13 ſhillings and 4 Pence, ac- 

cording | to Dr. Ar BUTHNOT? 8 computation. And 


yet ApPian ſays, that he extracted his account from 
the public records; and he was himſelf a native of 


ALEXANDRIA. 


* 


„. "4 


From theſe principles we may learn what judg- 
ment we ought to form of thoſe numberleſs bars, ob- 
ſtructions, and impoſts, which all nations of Euxorz, 
and none more than ExdlLAnb, have put upon trade; 
from an exorbitant deſire of amaſſing money, which 


never will heap up beyond its level, while it circulates; 


or from an ill grounded apprehenſion of loſing their 
ſpecie, which never will fink below it. Could any 


thing ſcatter our riches, it would be ſuch impolitic 
contrivances. But this general ill effect, however, 
reſults from them, that they deprive neighbouring na- 
tions of that free communication and exchange, which 
the author of the world has intended, by giving them 
ſoils, n, aud ape 0 different rere N 
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Of the BALANCE of TRADE. 101 
Ou modern politics embrace the only method of 
baniſhing money, the uſing paper · credit ; they reject 
me only method of amaſling it, the practice of hoard- 
ing; and they adopt a hundred contrivances, which 
ſerve to no purpoſe bat to check' mduſtry, and rob 
ourſelves and our neighbours of the common benefits 
of art and nature. £ 


All taxes, bowever, upon ſoreign commodities, 
are not to be regarded as prejudicial or uſeleſs, but 
thoſe only which are founded on the jealouſy above- 
mentioned. A tax on Gzrman linen encourages 
home manufactures, and thereby multiplies our people 
and induſtry. A tax on brandy inereaſes the ſale of 
rum, and ſupports our ſouthern colonies. And as 
tis neceſſary impoſts ſhould be levied, for the ſupport _ 
of government, it may be thought more convenient to 
lay them on foreign commodities, Which can eaſily be 
4 intercepted at the port, and ſubjected to the impoſt. 
we ought, however, always to remember the maxim 
of Dr. SwirT, That, in the arithmetic of the cu. 
| toms, two and two make not four, but often make 
only one. It can ſcarcely 'be doubted, but if the 
duties on wine were lowered to a third, they would 
ield much more to the government than at preſent; 
Our people might thereby afford to drink commonly 
a better and more wholeſome liquor; and no preju- 
dice would enſue to the balance of trade, of which 
1 e dale. The manufacture of ale, beyond 
3 F 3 i the 


_* 


ö | 102 l AW ., 6 0 

j | Wy the agricul ture, is but inconſiderable, and gives em- 
ls ployment to few hands. The tranſport of wine and 
I corn wu not be b inferior. FO : 22398 0 nb 
! | . 1 are Ace not 98 . you wc” fy, 
il of ſtates. and kingdoms, which were formerly. rich 
jd -and opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? . Has 
j 1 not the money left them, with which they formerly 
1 abounded? I anſwer, If they loſe their trade, in- 
th duſtry, and people, they cannot expect to keep their 
4 1D gold and filver-: For theſe precious metals will hold 


Yi | proportion to the former advantages. When Lrszon 
1 and Aus TEN DAU got the Easr-Ix pi trade from Va- 
11.8 NICE and GENOA, they a'ſo got the profits and mo- 
* ney which aroſe f. om ir. Where the ſeat of govern- 
14 ment is transferred, where expenſiye armies are main · 
ned at a "diſtance, where great funds are poſſeſſed 
= by foreigners ; ; there naturally follows from theſe 
#15. 
1 ; cauſes a diminution of the ſpecie. But theſe, we 
1 wi may obſerve, are violent and forcible methods of car- 
1 rying away money, and are in time commonly at- 
tended with the trauſport of people and induſtry. But 
where theſe remain, and the drain is not continued, 
the money always finds its way back again, by a hun- 
dred canals, of which we have no notion or ſuſpicion: 
What immenſe treaſures have been ſpent, by ſo many 
nations, in FlaN DE RS fince the revolution, in the 
courſe of three long wars? More money perhaps 
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1 But what has now become of it? Is it in the narrow 


compaſs of the Aus RIAN provinces? No, ſurely : 
It has moſt of it returned to the ſeveral countries 
whence it came, and has followed that art and in- 
duſtry by which at firſt it was acquired. For above a 

thouſand years, the money of EuRoPE has been flow- 
ing to Roms, by an open and ſenſible current; but 
it has been emptied by many ſecret and inſenſible ca- 


nals: And the want of induſtry and commerce 2753 
ders at preſent the papal dominions the pooreſt terri- 


tory in all ITaLy, 


In ſhort, a government has great reaſon to pre. 
ſerve with care its people and its manufactures, Its 


money, it may ſafely truſt to the courſe of buman af. 
fairs, without fear or jealouſy, Or if it ever give at- 


tention to this latter circumſtance, it ought only to be 
ſo far as it affects the former. 1 


** 
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£ AVI ING endeavoured to remove one ſpecies of 
' {I-founded jealouſy, which is fo prevalent among | 
1 commercial nations, it may not be amiſs to mention f 
F another, which ſeems "equally groundleſs. Nothing 
yo is more uſual, among Rates which have made ſome 
$ adyarices in commerce, chan to look on the progreſs 
ah of their neighbours with a ſuſpicious eye, to conſider 
4 all trading ſtates as their rivals, and to ſuppoſe that it 
is impoſſible for any of them to flouriſh, but at their 
expence. In oppoſition to this narrow and malignant 
opinion, I will venture to aſſert, that the increaſe of 
riches and commerce in any one nation, inſtead of 


hurting, *commonly promotes the riches and com- 
merce of all its neighbours ; and that a ſtate can 
ſcarcely carry its trade and induſtry very far, where 


all the ſurrounding ſtates. are buried i in ignorance, 
loch, and barbariſm. 5 
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Ir is obvious, that the 3 induſtry of a 
people cannot be hurt by the greateſt proſperity o of ( 7] 
their neighböurs; and as this branch of commerce is 
undoubtedly the moſt important in any extenſive king- | 
dom, we are ſo far removed from all reaſon of jea- I 
louſy. But I go farther, and obſerve, that where an ; 
open communication is preferved among nations, it 
is impoflible but the domeftic induſtry of every one 
muſt receive an increaſe from the improvements of q 


che others, | Compate the ſituation of GREAT Ba 1- 
ral at prefent, with what it was two centuries ago. 
All che arts both of agriculture and manufactures 


were then, E rude and nnn n im- 


eee 


elleem it Dy that hey had previouſly made 44. 
vances in arts and i ingenuity. But this intercourſe i 1s 
Gull upheld to our great advantage : Notwithſtanding 
the advanced ſtate of c our manufactures, we daily adopt 
in every art, the i igventions and i improvements of our 
neighbours, 1 The commodity is firſt imported from 


| abroad, to our great diſcontept, t. While we imagine that 


it drains us of our money: Afterwards, the art itſelf 
1s gradually imported, to our viſible advantage : Y et 


| we continue ſtill to repine, that our neighbours ſhould 


fieſs any art, induſtry, and invention; 5 forgetting 


* Fat it had they r not firſt inſtructed us, we ſhould have 
been at preſent barbarians ; "and did they x not gill con- 
tinue their inſtructions, the arts "muſt fall into a ſtate 
„ 4 . af 
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of languor, and loſe that emulation and novelty 


1 ? * contzibues ſo much to mo advancement. 


* 


T HE 0 of Jomeſtic induſtry bans the 8 
tion of foreign commer o. Where a great number of 
commodities are raiſed and perfected for the home- 
| market, there will always be found ſome which can 
be exported with advantage. But if our neighbours 
have no art nor cultivation, they cannot take them; 
becauſe they will have nothing to give in exchange. 
ln this reſpect, ſtates are in the ſame condition as 
individuals. A ſingle man can ſcarce be induſtrious, 
where all his fellow-citizens are idle. The riches of 
| the ſeveral members of a community contribute to in- 
creaſe my riches, whatever profeſſion I may follow. 
They conſume the product of my induſtry, — ed 
me the product of theirs in return. 


Non need any ſtate ood 8 that 
their neighbours will improve to ſuch a degree in 
every art and manufacture, as to have no demand 
from them. Nature, by giving a diverſity of geniuſes, 
climates, and ſoils to different nations, has ſecured 
their mutual intercourſe and commerce, as long 
as they all remain induſtrious and civilized. Nay, 
the more the arts increaſe in any ſtate, the more will 
be its demands from its induſtrious neighbours. The 
inhabitants having become opulent and ſxil ful, deſire 
to have every commodity in the utmoſt perfection; 


* — 
- 
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and as they have plenty of commodities to give in ex- 
change, they male large importatibns from every 
foreign nation. The induſtry of the nations from 


whom they import it, receives encouragement: Their 


dwy is alſo increaſed, F 


Which they give ee eee 


. 7 — 3 3 ans ttaple commodity, 
fuch as the woollen manufacture is to England! ? Muſt 


not the interfering of their neighbours in that manu- 
facture be a loſs to them? 1 anſwer, that when any 
commodity i is denominated the ſtaple of a kingdom, 
it is ſuppoſed that that kingdom has ſome peculiar 
and natural advantages for raiſing the commodity ; 
ard if, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, they loſe 
ſuch a manufactory, they ought to blame their own 
idleneſs, or bad government, not the induftry of their 
__— Te ought alſo to be conſidered, "at by 


tions, the — a. of every particular ſpecies of 


tommodity is alfo increaſed ; and though foreign ma- 
nufactures interfere with us in the market, the de- 
mand for our product may ſtill continue, or even in- 
ereaſe. And even ſhould it diminiſh, ought the con- 
ſecuence to be eſteemed fo fatal? If the ſpirit of in- 
Auſtry be preſerved, it may eaſily be diverted from 
one branch to another; and the manufacturers of 
woot, for inſtauce, be employed in linen, ſilk, iron, 
vf any other commodities, for which chere appears to 
B "oe "M 
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We need not apprehend, that all the 


A objeds of induſtry. will be exhauited, or that our ma- 
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1 nufacturers, while they remain on an equal footing 
1 


with thoſe of our neighbours, will be in danger of 
wanting employment. The emulation among rival 
nations ſerves rather to keep induſtry alive in all of 


3 them: And any people is happier who poſſeſs a va- 


riety of manufaQures, than if they enjoyed one fingle 
great manufactory, in which they are all employed. 
Their ſituation is leſs precarious, and chey will feel 
leſs ſenſibly thoſe revolutions and uncertainties to 
which every particular ſpecies N commerce will always 
be expoſed. 


Tus only inde fate WAS Wage to tid 


the improvements and induſtry of their neighbours, 


is ſuch a one as Holland, which enjoying no extent 
of land, nor pollefling any native commodity, flou- 


riſh only by being the brokers, and factors, and car- 


riers of others. Such a people may naturally appre- 
hend, that as ſoon as the neighbouring ſtates come 
to know and purſue their intereſt, they will take into 
their own hands the management of their affairs, and 
deprive their brokers, of that profit, which they for- 


| merly reaped from it. But though this conſequence 


may naturally be dreaded, it is very long before it 
takes place; and by art and induſtry it may be ward- 
ed for many generations, if not whollyeluded. The 
advantage of ſuperior ſtock and correſpondence is ſo 
great, that it is not eaſily overcome; and as all the 

tranſ- 


tranſactions inereaſe by the increaſe of induſtry in 


merce ſtands on this precarious baſis, may at firſt 
reap a conſiderable profit from the flouriſhing condi- 
tion of their neighbours.” The Dutch, having mort- 
gaged all their revenues, make not ſuch a figure in 
political tranſactions as formerly; but their commerce 
18 ſurely equal to what it was in the middle of the 
laſt century, when they were reckoned macs. I of 
great powers of Europe. . 


Wenk our narrow and waa politics to meet 


with ſucceſs, we ſhould reduce all our neighbouring 


nations to the ſame ſtate of ſloth and ignorance that 


5 prevails in Moroceo and the coaſt of Barbary. | But 
what would be the conſequence? They could ſend 
us no commodities: : They could take none from us . 
Our domeſtic commerce itſelf would languiſh for want 


of emulation, example, and inſtruction: And we our- 


ſelves ſhould ſoon fall into the ſame abje&t condition 
| to which we had reduced them. 1 ſhall. therefore 
venture to acknowledge, that not only as a man, but 
28 4 Britim fubject, I pray for the flouriſhing com- 
merce of Germany, Spain, Italy, and even France 


itſelf. I am at leaſt certain, that Great Britain, and 


all theſe nations, would flouriſh more, did their ſove - 


reigns and miniſters' adopt 44%: neee eee 
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1 is a queſtion whether the idea of the balance of 
power be owing intirely to modern policy, or 
whether the phraſe only has been invented in theſe 


latter ages? *Tis,certain, that Xx o HORN“, in his 


inſtitution. of Cys vs, repreſents the combination of 


the As1aTic powers ta have ariſen from a jealouſy of 
the increaſing force of the Mx DES and PrxsiAns; 
and tho? that elegant compoſition ſhould be ſuppoſed 
altogether a romance, this ſentiment, ' aſcribed by the 
author to the eaſtern princes, is at * dee a 
e notions of antient times. 


oy 991 Ped: 23215 N 


'In the * * of Gaxxc 1. the x anxiety with 
regard to the balance of power, is moſt apparent, and 
ds expreſsly pointed out to us, even by the antient 


— 


hiſtorians. Fhverbipzs 15 repreſents the league 


hib was formed rt ATTEND, n 4 ch my 
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| rr the PrioronneStan war, as intirely. owing 


And after the decline of Arena, 


| —— the 1 and LaCEDEMONIans diſputed 


for ſovereignty, we find, that the ArRENMIANS (as 
well as many other 5 threw themſelves al- 


waysintd the lighter ſcale, and oed to pre · 
ſerve the balance. They ſupported TuZ RES againſt 


. SyaRTDaz till the great victory gained by Ee ami- 
 NonDas at LEV TRA; after which they immediately 


went over to the conquered, from generoſity, as they 
pretended, but, in e from their . of the 
ee, „ 4336 e d go | 


{Waroever' ll read MILIAN s oration for 


he MOTO OL TANs, may ſee the utmoſt reſne- 


ments on this principle, which ever entered into the 
head of a VeNeT14n'or ENI IsEH ſpeculatiſt. And 
upon the firſt riſe of the Macepoxian power, this 
orator immediately diſcovered the danger, ſounded 
de alarm thro' all, Gun, and at laſt aſſembled 


chat confederacy under the bannen of Arnzns, 


which fought the pear ad} decilive ne of CHA E- 


Ko EA. r WT 


F 4 


0 is true, the: . wars are abt by ki 


torians as wars of emulation rather than of politics; 


and each ſtate ſeems to haye had mare in view the 
honour of leading the reſt, than any well-grounded 


* XIN en. Hiſt, Gx ARG. Bb, 6, & 7. 1 
2 | hopes 


C T 
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lenz, bopes of authority and dominion. If we conſider, in- 
uted deed, the ſmall-number of inhabitants in any one re- 
. (as public, compared to the whole, the great difficulty: 
3 of forming ſieges in thoſe times, and the extraordi- 

nary bravery and diſcipline of every freeman among 
4 | that noble people; we ſhall conclude, that the balance 


? of power was of itſelf ſufficiently ſecured in Gx EE, 
and needed not to be guarded with that caution which 
tely may de requiſite in other ages. But whether we a(- 
hey if cribe the ſhifting: ſides in all the Gagcian republics. 
the to jealous emulation or + cautions politics, the effects) 
were alike, and -every prevailing power was ſure to 
meet with à confederacy againſt it, and that how 
3 akon Ra 4 | 


Taz: Gt ob A a; joy 1 | 
which produced the Offraciſ of ATHENS and Petar : 
lim of Sr RA, and. expelled every citizen whoſe 
ſame or power overtopped the reſt ; the ſame prin- 
ciple, I fay, naturally diſcovered itfelf in foreign po- 
lities, andſ oon raifed enemies to the leading ſtate, 
Pee e MODE APP IINe" FM 

Tas Pes SIAN ao Was 1 8 in his e a 
petty: prince, compared to the Gazcran republics ; 
and therefore it behoved him, from views of ſafety | 
more than from emulation, to intereſt himſelf in 
their quarrels, and to ſapport the weaker ſide in 


every conteil. This was the advice given by AH 
* BIADES 
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my ESSAY vit. 
BIADES to 3 and it prolonged near 
a century the date of the PrRS1ix empire; till the 


neglect of it for a moment, after the firſt; appearance 
of the aſpiring genius of PuiLir, brought that lofty 
and frail edifce to the ground, with a rapidity of 


which there are few inſtances in the hiſtory of man · 
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Tas ſucceſſors of Al EX AMEX ſhowed an infinite 
jealouſy'of the balance of power; à jealouſy founded 
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on tiue politics and prudence; and which preſerved 


diſtinct for ſeveral ages the partitions made after the 
death of that famous conqueror. The fortune and 
ambition of AnTiGonus + threatened them anew. 
with an univerſal monarchy ; but their combination, 
and tlieir victory at Iys us ſaved them; And in after 
times, we find, that as the Eaſtern princes gonſidered 
the GEEK Ss and Maceponians as the only real mi- 
litary force with whom they had any intercourſe, they 


kept always a watchful eye over that part of the 


world. . The Pror zus, in particular, ſupported 


firſt Ax ATus and the AchABANs, and then CLEo- 


MENES king of SrAR TA, from no other view than as 
a: counterbalance to the MacknoxiAN monarchs. 
For this is the account which. PorYpvs * of the” 
Eoyerian politics 1. | 


K 
Tutte rs. lib. 8. 


&, Dios. $1, OY ab 0 
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Of the Bat ance of Power, Pig 
Tus reaſon why *tis ſuppoſed, chat the antients 
were intirely ignorant of the bal nce of praver, ſeems 
to be drawn from the Roman” hiſtory more than the 


GRECIAN ; and as the tranſactions of the former are 
generally the moſt familiar to us, we haye thence 


formed all our concluſions. It muſt be owned, that 
the Romans never met with any ſuch general combi- 


nation or confederacy againſt them, as might natural- 
ly be expected from their rapid conqueſts and declared 
ambition; but were allowed peaceably to ſubdue 
their nei ighbours, one after another, till they, extende 

their dominion over the whole known world. Not 10 
mention the fabulous hiſtory of their ITaL1C wars; 


there was, upon HAxNIBAL“s invaſion of the Ro MAN 


ſtate, a very remarkable criſi:, which ought to have 
called up the attention of all civilized nations. 11 
appeared afterwards (nor wWas it diffcult to be obſerv- 
ed at the time) * that this was a conteſt for univerſal 
empire; and yet no prince or ſtate ſeems to have 
been in che leaſt alarmed about the event or iſſue of 
the quarrel. Pu ir of Macgpo remained neuter, 
till he ſaw the victories of HaxRT BAL ; and then 
moſt imprudently formed an alliance. with the con· 
queror, upon terms ſtill more imprudent. He ſtipu- 
lated, that hen was to alli the Ca RTHAGINIAN Kate 


© # Tt was obſerved by 2 as 8 by the es of "MY 
Lavs of NAvuPACTUM, ina _— congreſs of GAEIZCE. See 
PoivyB, lib, 5. caps 1. | ag? 7, rie ® 

9 nin 1 5 1 in 
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in their tent of IraLy '; after which. they 1 
ged to ſend. over forces into Ga z, to aſſiſt him in 
wing the Gn eee 6 1 nl 37 


"Tas Ruonian and A Acna A EAN « republics a are. qr 
| celebrated by antient hiſtorians for their wiſdom an' 
found policy; yet both of them afliſted the Rowaxs 
in their wars againſt PHILIP and Anriochus. And 


what may be eſteemed Rill a : fronger proof, that this 
maxim was not " familiarly | known in thoſe ages; no 
antient author bas ever remarked the imprudence « of 


theſe meaſures, nor has, even blamed that abſurd trea7 


3 #6 


ty : above mentioned, made by Pail 1» with the Care 


THAGINIANS. Princes and ſtateſmen may in all ages 
be blinded. in their reaſonings 1 with regard to events, 
beforeh and : But; 'tis ſomewhat extraordinary, that 

orians, "afterwards, mould not form a ſounder 
judgment of chem. . 75 
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MassTwissA, Arrarvs, Prvstas; in ſatisfying 
their private paſſions, were, all of them, the inflru- 
ments of the Roman greatneſs ; ; and never ſeem to 
have fuſpefted, that they were forging their own 
chains, While they advahiced the conqueſts of f their 


ally. A ſimple treaty and agreement between Mass1- 
NISSA and the CarTHAGIN1ans, ſo much required 


5 * intereſt, barred the ROMA NS from all en- 
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Of the Bat awer of Powen, . ith 

trance into Arten, ee e e y to mau - 
p 4 . / ter 5 TIF 8 A Fo * 

en 2 4 170 iner QT x . 12 1 . 


Tun 5 * ¹N we > meet d wich i in nels Rowan bit 
tory, who ſeems to have underſtood the balance of 
power, js HizRQ. king of SYRACUSE, Tho' the 
ally of Roms, he ſent aſſiſtance to the CaxTHAGI- 
n1aNs, during the war of the auxiliaries : © Efteem- 
“ ing it requiſite,” ſays PoLy'Bnius*, 4 both in 
« order to retain his dominions in 81018, and to 
«© preſerve the Roman friendſhip, that anon | 
« ſhould: be ſaſe ; leſt by its fall the remaining 

, ſhould be able, without contraſt ee 
10 execute every | purpoſe and undertaking. And 
here he ated; with; great wiſdom and prudence, 
* For that is never, on any account, to be overlook-· 
70 ed; nor ought ſuch a foree ever to be chrown into 


i one hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring 


8 «« ſtates from defending their rights againſt it.” Here 
2 vis analen ante rere out Me er 
1 mates! RM d e 20148 Pais ane 


2 1480 


"Fo ſhort, the maxim 2 prelerwing 5 W of | 
power is founded ſo much on common ſenſe and ob. 
vious reaſoning, that tis impoſſible jt could altogether 
have eſcaped antiquity, . where we find, in other par- 
ticulars, ſo many marks of dern rene and dif. 


f | * Lib. 1. cap. ez. | | | | 
2 N knowledged 
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aun at preſent, it had, at leaſt an influence ¶ of 
| on all the wiſer and mofe experienced Princes and po- fat 
| liticians. And indeed, even at preſent, however ge- 
il nerally known and acknowledged among ſpeculative | 
10 reaſoners, it has not, in practice, an authority much = 2 
1 more extenſive among thoſe who govern the world. 5 
* Arn ür ans N Hem ei ie 8 
in ArrEx the fall: of the Roan: empire, the 1 F: 
il of government eſtabliſhed by the northern conquer- t 
f ors, incapacitated them, in a great meaſure, from far- 1 
1 ther conqueſts, and long maintained each ſtate in its h 
| proper boundaries. But when vaſſalage and the feu- 8 
[ dal militia were aboliſhed; mankind were anew 4. 
| larmed by the danger of univerſal monarchy, from | 


5 


2 * 
3 


che union of f many kingdoms and principalities in | = 

the perſon of the emperor CAA TES. But the power a 
of ' the houſe of AUS NIA founded on extenſive but 
divided dominions, and their riches, derived chiefly 
from mines of gold and ſilver, were more likely to 
decay, of themſelves, ſrom internal defects, chan to 
overthrow all the bulwarks raiſed againſt them. In 
| Jeſs than A century, the force of that violent and 
| haughty race was ſhattered, .their opulence' diffipated, 
their ſplendour eclipſed. A new power ſucceeded, 
more formidable to the liberties of EuxorzE, poſſeſ⸗ 
ſing all the advantages of the former, and labouring 
ander none of its defects; except 2 ſhare of that ſpi- 
rit of bigotry and perſecution, with which the houſe 
5 | of 
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Of the BALANCE of Power, 119 | 
2 1 gag and ſill ae %o much in- 


d po- fatuated. 1 718¹ 
ative | K has now, for above a century, remained 


nuch on the defenſive againſt the greateſt force that ever, 
r perhaps, was formed by the civil or political combina- 
8 tion of mankind. And ſuch is the influence of the 
form I maxim. here treated of, that tho' that ambitious na- 
wer- tion, in the five laſt general wars, have been victor- 
far. jious in four“, and, unſucceſsful only in one t, they 


1 its have not much enlarged their dominions, nor acqui- 
18 red a total aſcendant over EUROP EH. There remains 
. rather room to hope, that, by maintaining the reſiſ- 
ont tance, ſome time, the natural revolutious of human 
"on affairs, together with unforeſeen events. and accidents, 
has | may guard us againſt univerſal monarchy, and mY 
a ſerve the world from ſo great: an eril. 

fly eiche mee lu bf theſe general wars, Dirrarn 


bo ſtood foremoſt in the glorious ſtruggle; and ſhe 


to ſtill maintains her ſtation, as guardian of the general 
In liberties of Eux or, and patron of manleind. Beſide 
nd her advantages of riches and ſituation, her people are 


animated with ſach a national ſpirit, and are ſo fully 
ſenſible of the ineſtimable bleſſings of their govern- 
ment, that we OP IM * VIEW never will lan- 


* Thoſe concluded * ha the 8 8 
SVEN, Rys wick, and Alx-LA-CHAPELLE;/ | 1} 1 
I That concluded by the peace of UTazcur, ©, 2 


oh e 
guiſn in ſo neceſſary and ſo juſt a cauſe. On the con- 
trary, if we may judge by the paſt, their paſſionate 


ardour ſeems rather to require ſome moderation; and 
they have oftener erred from a laudable exceſs than | 


Ou. nee deficiency. 


Ir che ff place; we ſeem to have hee er 
eelled with the antient Gx EEx ſpirit of jealous emu- 


lation, than actuated with the prudent views of mo- 


dern polities. Our wars with Fx ance have been be- 
gun with juſtice, and even, perhaps from neceſſity; 
but have always -been too far puſhed from obſtinacy 
and paſſion. The ſame peace which was afterwards 
made at Rrswicx in 1097, was offered ſo early as the 
ninety- two; that concluded at Dragcur in 1712 
might have been finiſhed on as good conditions at 
GerTRUYTENBERG in the eight; and we might 
have given at FrancrorT,.in'1743, the fame terms, 
Which we were glad to accept of at Ax LA-CHA- 
PELLE in the forty-eight. Here then we ſee, that 
above half of our wars with Fx ANR, and all our pub- 
lic debts, are owing more to our own imprudent ve- 
. than. to the en of ear W 


e we are „„ 
poſition to FRENCH power, and fo alert in defence of 
our allies; that they always reckon upon our force as 
upon their own; and expecting to carry on war at 
our ee refuſe all reaſonable terms of accommo- 

16213 dation. 
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dation. Haben herbe, tanguam ſuos; viles, * 
alienos. All the world knows, that the factious vote 
of the Houſe of Commons, in the beginning of the 
laſt parliament, with the profeſſed humour of the na- 
tion, made the queen of Huncary inflexible in her 
terms, and prevented that agreement with Pxuss 14, 
which would immediately have, reſtored the' general 
tranquillity of EuxoE. ; 


In the third place, we are ſuch true combatants, 
that, when once engaged, we loſe all concern for 
ourſelves and our poſterity, and conſider only how 


we may beſt annoy the enemy. To mortgage our re- 
venues at ſo deep a rate, in wars, where we were on- 
ly acceſſories, was ſurely the moſt fatal deluſion, that a 
nation, who had' any pretenſion to politics and pru- 
dence, has ever yet been guilty of. That remedy of 
funding, if it be a remedy, and not rather a poiſon, 
ought, in all reaſon, to be reſerved to the laſt extre- 
mity ; and no evil, but the greateſt and moſt urgent, 
ſhould ever induce us to > embrace ſo dangerous 8 an ex- 


pedient. 


| Tugsk exceſſes, to which we have been carried, are 

prejudicial; and may, perhaps, in time, become ſtill 
more prejudicial another way, by begetting, as is 
uſual, the oppoſite extreme, and rendering us totally 
careleſs and ſupine with regard to the fate of Euxork. 
The ATHEN1ans, from the moſt buſtling, intriguing, 
Vol. II. -G warlike 
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3 OR of Greece, FER theit error in 


thruſting themſelves into every quarrel, abandoned all 
attention to foreign affairs; and in no conteſt ever 
took party on either fide, except dar flatteries 


and complaiſance to the victor. 


Mean monarchies, ſuch as Eukork at pre- 
ſent is threatened with, are, probably, deſtructive to 
human nature; in their progreſs, in their continu- 
ance *, and even in their downfal, which never can 
be very diſtant from, their eſtabliſnment. The mili- 


tary genius which aggrandized the monarchy, . ſoon 
leaves the court, the capital, and the center of ſuch a 


vernment while the wars are carried on at a great 
diſtance, and intereſt ſo ſmall a part of the ſtate. The 


antient nobility, whoſe affections attach them to their 


ſovereign, live all at court; and never will accept of 


military employments, which would carry them to 


remote and barbarous frontiers, where they are diſ- 


tant both from their pleaſure and their fortune. The 
arms of the ſtate muſt, therefore, be truſted to merce · 
nary ſtrangers, without zeal, without attachment, 
without honour; ready on every occaſion to turn 
them againſt the prince, and join each deſperate male- 
content, who offers pay and plunder. This is the 


neceſſary progreſs of human affairs: Thus human 


* If the Roman empire was of adyantage, it could only pro- 
ceed from this, that mankind were generally in a very oy, 
3 before its eſtabliſhment, 5 


| nature 
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nature checks itſelf in its airy elevations : Thus am- 
bition blindly labours for the deſtruction of the con- 
queror, of his family, and of every thing near and 
dear to him, The BourBons, truſting to the ſup- 
port of their brave, faithful, and affectionate nobility, 
would puſh their advantage, without reſerve or limi- 
tation. Theſe, while fired with glory and emulation, 
can bear the fatigues and dangers of war; but never 
would ſubmit to languiſh in the garriſons of Hun- 
ARX or LITHUANIA, forgot at court, and ſacri- 
ficed to the intrigues of every minion or miſtreſs, Who 
approaches the prince. The troops are filled witk 
CRAVATES and Ta RT ARS, Huss As and CossAcs; 


intermingled, perhaps, with a few ſoldiers of fortune 


from the better provinces: And the melancholy fate 
of the Rowan emperors, from the ſame cauſe, is re- 
newed over and over again, till the final diſſolution 
of che monarchy. 
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THERE is a maxim, that prevails among thoſe. 
FT whom in this country we call ways and means. 
men, and who are denominated Financiers and Malto- 
tiers in FRANCE, That every new tax creates a new 
ability in the Jubje8 70 Bear it, and that each increaſe 


of public burdens increaſes rope rtionably the indufiry 
of the people. This maxim is of ſuch a nature as is 
moſt likely to be extremely abuſed ; and. is ſo much 


the more dangerous, that its truth cannot be altoge - 


ther denied; but it muſt be owned, when kept within 
certain bounds, to have ſome foundation in. reaſon | 


and experience. # 


Ww ea tax is laid upon commodities, which are 
conſumed by the common people, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence may ſeem to be, that either the poor muſt 
retrench ſomething from their way of living, or raiſe 
their wages, ſo as to make the burden of the tax fall 


intirely upon the rich. But there is a third conſe- 


quence, which very often follows upon taxes, wiz: 
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that the poor increaſe their induſtry, perform more 


oO” CS 


work, and live as well as before; without demanding 
more for their labour, Where taxes are moderate, 
are laid on gradually, and affect e of 
life, this eonſequbnce naturally follows © and tis cer- 
tain, that ſuch difficulties often ſerve to excite the in- 
duſtry of a people, and render them more opulent 
and laborious, than others, who enjoy the greateſt 
advantages. For we may obſerve, as a parallel in- 
ſtance, that che moſt commercial nations have not al- 
ways poſleſled che greateſt extent of fertile land; but, 


on the contrary, that they have labbured” under ma- 
ny natural diſadvantage... Tra, ArkEus, Can 
THACE, RfopEs, GExok, Venice, Hottavp, are” 


ſtrong examples to this purpoſe. And in all hiſtory, - 
we fliid' 6hly three inſtances of large Arid fertile cbun- 


_ tifes, which 5488 poſſeſfeF mach trade; the NærnHA- 


LAnDs, ExcLaxd, and Fraxce.” The two for- 


met ſeem to have been aflured by the advantages of 
their maritime ſituation, and the neceſity they Iay un- 


der of frequenting foreign ports, in order to procure 
what their own; climate refuſed them. And as to 


France, trade has come very late into that kingdom, 
and ſeems to have been the effect of reflection and 


obſervation in an ingenious and enterpriſing people, 
who remarked the immenſe riches acquired by ſuch 


of che neighbouring nations as ! SO navigation. 
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Tus places mentioned by Crezno ® „as poſſeſſed 
of the greateſt commerce in his time, are ALExan- 
prra, Col chos, Tyre, SiDon, AnvRros, Cy- 
PRUs, PaMPHYLIa, LYCla, Rnopes, Cnios, By. 
ZANTIUM, LesBos, SMYRnaA, MitzgTUM, Coos: 
All theſe, except ALExanDR1a, were either ſmall 
iſlands, or narrow territories. And that city owed 
its trade EY to the happineſs of its ſituation. 


Sincs therefore ſome natural neonlities or diſad- 
yantages may be thought favourable to induſtry, why 
may not artificial burdens have the ſame effect? Sir 
William TEMPLE f, we may obſerve, aſcribes the 
induſtry of the Duron intirely to neceſſity, proceed- 
ing from their natural diſadvantages; and illuſtrates 
his doctrine by a very ftriking compariſon with Isz- 
LanD;z © where,” ſays he, © by the largeneſs and 
« plenty of the ſoil, and ſcarcity of people, all things 
4% neceſſary to life are ſo cheap, that an induſtrious 
* man, by two days labour, may gain enough to 
«+ feed him the reſt of the week. Which I take to 
be a very plain ground of the Jazineſs attributed to 


« the people. For men naturally prefer eaſe before 
6 labour, and will not take pains if they can live 


idle; tho! when, by neceflity, they have been in- 
ay ured to it, they cannot leave it, _ Os a 


© Epift. al ATT, lib. 9, ep. 11. 


F Account of the NzTazzLANDS, Chap, 6. ö 
1 G4 _ © cuſtom 
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2 cuſtom neceſſary to their health, and to their 1 very 


entertainment. Nor perhaps is the change harder, 
from conſtant eaſe to labour, than from conſtant 


« labour to eaſe,” After which the author proceeds 
to confirm his doctrine, by enumerating, as above» 
the places where trade has moſt flouriſned, in antient 

and modern times; and which are commonly obſery- 
to be ſuch. narrow confined territories, as beget a 
neceſſity for induſtry. 7 


is always obſerved, in years of ſearcity, if it be fo 
not extreme, that- the poor labour more, and really * 
live better, than in years of great plenty, when they 5 
indulge themſelves in idleneſs and riot. I have been h 
told, by a conſiderable manufacturer, that in the year P 
1740, when bread and proviſions of all kinds were 8 
very dear, his workmen not only made a ſhift to live, 1 
but paid debts, which they had contracted in former q 
years, that were much more favourable and abun- 

1 1 00 „„ ; 

i 


Tuis dockrine, therefore, wi ih regard to taxes, 
25 be admitted in ſome degree: But beware of the 
abuſe. Exorbitant taxes, like extreme neceſſity, de- ; 
ſtroy induſtry, by producing deſpair; and even be- 
fore they reach this pitch, they raiſe the wages of the 

abourer and manufacturer, and heighten the price of 
all commodities. An attentive diſintereſted legiſlature 


. e 9. 
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will obſerve the point, when the emolument ceaſes, | 


and the prejudice begins: "But as the contrary cha- 
raſter is much more common, tis to be feared that 
taxes, all over Eu sor z, are multiplying to ſuch a 
degree, as will intirely cruſh all art and induſtry ; tho”, 
perhaps, their firſt increaſe, together with other cir- 
cumſtances, — contiibuzed. to N 


theſe advantages. ce r l 131i 


Is 4 ne , * 
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e eſpecially thoſe of FO becanly ſucks 
taxes are leſs felt by the people. They ſeem, i in ſome 
meaſure, voluntary; ; ſince a man may chuſe how far 
he will uſe the commodity which i is taxed : They are 
paid gradually and inſenſibly: And. being confound- 
ed. with the natural price of che commodity, they are 
ſcarcely perceived by the conſumers. Their only diſ- 
ringe is, that they ar are expenſive | in the leyying. | 


Taxzs upon poſſeſſions a are levied without ex- 
pence z but have every other diſadvantage. Moſt 
ſtates, however, are obliged to have recourſe to them, 
in n order to bx * be eee "the other. 1 

1 32171 


boca 5 moſt pernicious & all taxes are © hole 


which are arbitrary. They are commonly converted, 
dy their management, into puniſhments on induſtry; 
and alſo, by their unavoidable inequality, are more 


gricyous than by the real banden which they impoſe. 
- "Ay . 5 is 


0172940 
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'Tis upriſing, therefore, to. fre them have place 
amang any civilized people. t of 193 


" W general, all polt: taxes, even FE not arbitrary; 
which they commonly are, may be eſteemed danger- 
ous: Becauſe it is fd eaſy for the fovereign to add a 
Ertle more, and a Httle more, to the ſum demanded, 
that theſe taxes are apt to become altogecher oppreſ- 
ſive and intolerable. On the other hand, a duty up- 
on 'chnjiiodities' checks itſelf; and A Prince will ſoon 
fnd, that an increaſe of the "impoſt'is is 0 increaſe of 
his revenue. It is not eafy, therefore, for a people 
to be . ruined by ſuch taxes. 


His rohr ans inform Us, chat one of le Gier a FRE 
ſes of the deſtruction of the Rowan ſtate, was the al- 
teration which Cons Ta! NTINE introduted into the fi- 
nances, by ſubſtituting an univerſal 'poll-tax, in lieu 
of almoſt all the tithes, cuſtoms, and exciſes, which 
formerly com poſed the revenue of the empire. The 
people, in all che provinces, were ſo grinded and op- 
preſſed by the pablicans, that they were glad to take 


refuge under the conquering arms of the barbarians ; 
whoſe „as they, had fewer, necefities.. and 
leſs art, was e the, e N 
of the Ben. Miau on zt Tn ve 


G 


 Tyzas, Þ « prevailing gpinign, Get ell taxes, 
however levied, fall upon che land at laſt. Such an 
opinion 
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opinion may be uſeful in BIT AIV, by checking the 
landed gentlemen, in whoſe hands our legiſlature is 
lodged, and making them preſerve great regard for 
trade and induſtry. But I muſt confeſs, that this 


principle, tho? firſt advanced by a celebrated writer, 
has ſo little appearance of reaſon, that, were it not for 


his authority, it had never been received by any 
body. Every man, to be ſure, is deſirous of puſhing 
off from himſelf the burden of any tax, which is im- 


poſed, and laying it upon others : But as every man - 


has the ſame inclination, and is upon the defenſive ; 
no ſet of men can be ſuppoſed to prevail altogether 
in this conteſt, And why the landed gentleman 
ſhould be the victim of the whole, and ſhould not be 
able to defend himſelf, as well as others are, I can- 
not readily imagine. All tradeſinen, indeed, would 
willingly prey upon him, and divide him among 
them, if they could: But this inclination they al- 


ways have, tho“ no taxes were levied ; and the ſame 
methods, by which he guards againſt the impoſition 


of tradeſmen before taxes, will ſerve him afterwards, 
and make them ſhare the burden with him. 


T sHALL conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, that 
we have, with regard to taxes, an inſtance of what 
frequently happens in political inſtitations, that the 
conſequences of things are diametrically oppoſite to 
what we ſhould expect on the firſt appearance. Tis 


A garded ns a fundamental maxim of the TVAXISH 
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government, That the Grand Signior, tho? abſolute maſ- 


ter of the lives and fortunes of each individual, has no 
authority to impoſe a new tax; and every Or ro- 


MAN prince, who has made ſuch an attempt, either 
has. been obliged to retract, or has found the fatal 
effects of his perſeverance, One would imagine, that 


this prejudice or eſtabliſhed opinion were the firmeſt 
barrier in the world againſt oppreſſion ; yet 'tis cer- 


tain, that its effect is quite contrary, . 'The emperor, 
having no regular method of increaſing his revenue, 


muſt allow all the baſhaws and governars to oppreſs 
and abuſe the ſubjects: And theſe he ſqueezes after 
their return from their government. Whereas, if he 
could impoſe a new tax, like our European prin- 


ces, his intereſt would ſo far be united with that of 


his people, that he would immediatel y feel the bad 
effects of theſe diſorderly levies of money, and would 
find, that a pound, raiſed by general impoſition, 
would have leſs pernicious effects, than a ſhilling ta- 
ken in ſo anequal and arbitrary a manner. 
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to $0,000 talents, or about 15 millions ſterl. 
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TT appears to have been the common x profiles of 
Ir. antiquity, to make proviſion, in time of peace, 
for the neceſſities of war, and to hoard up treaſures 
before- hand, as the inſtruments either of conqueſt or 
defence; without truſting to extraordinary impoſts, 
much leſs to borrowing, in times of diſorder and con- 
fuſion. Beſides the immenſe ſums above mentioned ®, 
which were amaſſed by ATazns, and by the Pro- 
LEMIES, and other ſucceſſors of ALEXANDER; we 
learn from PLaTto +, that the frugal Laczpzmo- 
vans had alſo collected a great treaſure; and Ak- 
RIAN t' _ PLuTarCH x | uy the riches war 


l Prur. in vita Arx. He makes theſs creafures amount 


CuzTivs (Lib. 5. Cap, 2.) "7% that ALEXANDER found i in 


134 ESSAY NX. 
A gxanDER got poſſeſſion of on the conqueſt of 
Susa and Ec RAT ANA, and which were reſerved, 
ſome of them, from the time of Cyrus. If I re- 
member right, the ſcripture alſo mentions the treaſure 
of HEZ KIA and the IIS RH princes ; as profane 
hiſtory does that of PuIL ir and PxxSEUSs, kings of 
Mackpox. The antient republics of Gaul had 
commonly large ſums in reſerve 4. Every one knows 
the treaſure ſeized in Rows by Julius CæsAx, dur- 
ing the civil wars; and we find afterwards, that the 
wiſer emperors, Aus rus, Tisgzius, VEsPASIAN, 
SeverUs, Ec. always diſcovered the prudent fore- 
fight, of ſaving great ſums againſt any public exi- 
gency. - $4 l N | * 


On the contrary, our modern expedient, which has 
become very general, is to mortgage the public reve- 
nues, and to truſt that poſterity, during peace, will 
pay off the incumbrances contrafted during the pre - 
ceding war: And they having before their eyes, ſo 
good an example of their wiſe fathers, have the ſame 
prudent. reliance on their poſterity ; who, at laſt, from 
neceſſity more than choice, are obliged to place the 
ſame confidence in a new poſterity: But not to waſte 
time in declaiming againſt a practice which appears 
ruinous, beyond the evidence of an hundred demon- 
 Rrations 3 - it ren that _ antient 


ne 41 


+ STzAB0, Lib, 4. : 
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maxims are, in this reſpect, much more prudent than 
che modern 3 even though the latter had been confined 
within fome reaſonable bounds, and had ever, in any 
inſtance, been attended w i th ſuch frugality, in time 
of peace, as to diſcharge the debts incurred by an ex- 
penſive war. For why ſhould the caſe be ſo very dif. 
ferent between the public and an individual, as to 
make us eſtabliſh ſuch different maxims of conduct for 
each? If the funds of the former be greater, its 
neceſſary expences are propertionably larger; if its 
reſources be more numerous, they are not infinite 3 


and as its frame ſhould be calculated for a much lon- 


ger duration, than the date of a ſingle life, or even 
of a family, it mould embrace maxims, large, durable, 
and generons, 'furtable to the fuppoſed extent of its 
exiſtence. To truft to cliances and temporary ex- 
pedients, is, indeed, hat tlie -neceflity of human af- 
fairs frequently reduces us to; but whoever voluntarily 
depend on ſuch refources, have not neceſſity, but their 
own folly, to accuſe for 882 oo A gf thats _— wy 
ſuch befat them. dae 750 
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1. the abuſes-of 1 e eicher by 
engaging the ſtate i in raſhyenterpriges, + or. "making It 
negle& military diſcipline, in copſidence of i its riches; ; 
the abuſes of mortgaging are more certain , and inevi- 
table; - poverty, impotence, and e en. g Hyreiga 
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ieee to modern policy... war 1s attended 
with every deſtructiye circumſtance; loſs of men, in- vi 
creaſe of taxes, decay of commerce, diſſipation of = 
money, Plunder by ſea and land. According to an- Fr 
tient maxims, the. opening of che public treaſure, as as , 
it t prod uced an uncommon affluence of gold and ſil- 
ver, ſerved as.a temporary encouragement to induſtry, eve 
and atoned, in ſome degree, . for .the inevitable cala- and 


3 
* 


mities of war. pg ty a 5 ow 


21 5 — $3 wa IDAK] $13 4 * 9 TI 
ber en Met n That the 


public incumbrances are, of themſelves, advantage- 
ous, independent of the neceſſity of contracting them; pf 
and that any ftate, even though, it were not preſſed by 
a foreign enemy, could not poſſibly have embraced a. by 
wiſer expedient for promoting commerce and riches, 8 
than to create funds, and debts, and taxes, without 3 
limitation? Diſcourſes, ſuch. as theſe, might naturally. 
have paſſed for trials of wit among rhetoricians, like Ga 
the panegyrics on folly and a fever, on Bus inis and, 
Nxko, had we not ſeen. ſuch abſurd maxims patro-, 
nized by great minifters, and by a. whole party 
among us. And theſe puzzling arguments, (for they 
deſerve not the name of ſpecious) though they could 
not be "the foundation of Lord Oa ron“ conduct, . 
for he had more ſenſe; ſerved at leaſt to keep his' | 
partizans in countenance,” and perplex the underſtand- 
ing of the naten. 5 IH IOQET COTS CT c 2108! ö 85 
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| Of Pus Lie CREDIT. 137 
Lar us examine the conſequences of public debts, 
both in our domeſtic management, by their influence 
on commerce and induſtry; and in our foreign tranſ- 
actions, by their effect on wars and negotiations. . 


: Tazne i is a word, which is 105570 in the mouth of 
every body, and which, I find, has alſo got abroad, 
and is much employed by foreign writers “, in imita- 
tion of the EnGLisH; and this is, CIRCULATION. 


| This word ſerves as an account of every thing; ; and 


though I confeſs, that I have ſought for i its meaning 


in the preſent ſubject, ever ſince I was a ſchool-boy,, 


1 have never yet been able to diſcover it, What, 
poſſible advantage i is there which the nation can reap. 


by the eaſy transference of ſtock from hand to hand ? 
Or is there any parallel to be drawn from the circula- 


tion of other commodities, to that of chequer-notes 
and InD1a bonds? Where a manufacturer has a quick 
fale of his goods to the merchant, the merchant to the 
ſhopkeeper, the ſhopkeeper to his cuſtomers; this en- 
livens induſtry, and gives new encouragement to the 
firſt dealer or the manufacturer, and all his tradeſmen, 


and makes them produce more and better commodi-. 


tics of the ſame ſpecies. ; A ſtagnation is here perni- 


cious, wherever it happens; becauſe, it operates back - 
1 and ſtops or benumbs the induſtrious 1 in | 


* MzLon, Dy Tor, "BY in the pamphlet publiſhed in . 


FRANCE. 
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133 „88 A v IX. 
its production of what is uſeful to human life. But 
what production we owe to Cruance- -ALLEY, or even 


what conſumption, except that of coffee, and] pen, ink, 
and paper, I have not yet learned; nor can one fore- 


ſe the loſs. or decay of any one beneficial commerce 
or commodity, though that place and all its inhabi- 


tants were for ever buried in the ocean. 


' Hor though this term has never been explained by 


thoſe who inſiſt ſo much on the advantages that reſult 
from a circulation, there ſeems, however, to be ſome 
benefit of a ſimilar kind, ariling from our incum- 


| brances : : As, indeed, what human evil is there, which 


is not attended with ſome advantage ? This we ſhall 


_ endeavour to explain, that we may eſtimate the OR 


F 
e ſocnrides. are: with us 6 a kind of 


money, and paſs as. readily at the current price as | 


gold or filver. Where-ever any profitable undertaking. 
offers itſelf, however expenſive, there are never want- 
ing hands enough to embrace it; nor need a trader, 
who has ſums in the public ſtocks, fear to launch out 


into the moſt extenſive trade; ſince he is poſſeſſed of 


funds, which will anſwer the moſt ſudden demand 
that can be made upon him. No merchant thinks it 


neceſſary to keep by him any conſiderable caſh. Bank- 
ſtock, or Ix p1A bonds, eſpecially the latter, ſerve all 


the ſame purpoſes; becauſe he can diſpoſe of them, or 
= pledge 


a * 
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pledge them to à banker, in a quarter of an hour; 


and at the ſame time they are not idle, even when in 
his ſeritoire, but bring him in a conſtant revenue. In 


ſnort, our national debts furniſh merchants with a ſpe- 


cies of mohey, that is continually multiplying in their” 


hands, and produces fire gain, beſides the profits of 


their commerce. This muſt enable them to trade 
upon leſs proſit. The ſmall profit of the merchant 
renders the commodity. cheaper, cauſes a greater con- 
ſumption, quigkens the labour of the common people, 
and helps, to enen arts and 8 28 * 0. 
2 __ V! | | 


. 


r 


E are W we may 8 in n 


and in all ſtates, which have both commerce and pub- 


lie debts; a ſet of men, who are half merehants, half- 
fiock- holders, and may be ſuppoſed willing” to trade 
for ſmall profits ; becauſe commerce is not their prin 
cipal or fole ſapport, and their revenues in the funds 
are a ſure reſource. for themſelves and their families, 
Were there no funds, great merchants would have no 
expedient for realizing or ſecuring any part of their 
profit, but by making purchaſes of land; and land has 
many diſadvantages in compariſon of funds. Requiring 
more care and inſpection, it divides the time and at- 


tention of the merchant; upon any tempting offer ar 


extraordinary accident in trade, it is not ſo eaſily con- 
her = into money; and as it attracts too muck, both 
* | by 
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. 
thority it gives, it ſoon, converts the citizen into the. 
ſtocks and incomes, may natutally be ſuppoſed to 


continue in trade, where there are public debts: and 
this, it muſt be owned, is of ſome advantage to com- 
merce, by diminiſhing its profits, promoting circ ula- 


tion, and encouraging induſtry ). 1 
Bur, in oppoſition to theſe . 


ſtances, perhaps of no very great importance, weigh 


the many diſadvantages which attend our public 
debts, in the whole interior oeconomy of the ſtate: 
You will find no compariſon between the ill and the 
ex reſult from them. C 


Ng, Tr. certain -qhat . debts td 
mighty confluence of people and riches to the capital, 
by the great ſums which are levied in the provinces 


to pay the intereſt of thoſe debts ; and perhaps, too, 
by the advantages in trade above mentioned, which 
they give the merchants in the capital above the reſt 
of the Kingdom. _The 1 is, en i in our 


* Fo this Bead, 1 a obſerve, without ebf d che 
thread of the argument, that the multiplicity of our public 
debts ſerves rather to fink the intereſt, and that the more the 
government borrows, the cheaper i may they erpect to borrow „ 
contrary to firſt appearance, and contrary to common e 
Fl profits of trade = Ove: an wa act] on intereſt, "See. 
* am 0c 228016 3 13 638 er e Done 

| _ caſe, 


"= 4 
* 


caſe, it be for the public intereſt} 'that'ſo many pri- 
vileges ſnould be conferred! on Lor DV, Which has 
already arrived at ſuch an enormous ſize, and ſeems 
ſtill increaſing? Some men are apprehenſive of. the 
conſequences. For my part, I cannot forbear think - 
ing, that tho' the head is undoubtedly too big for 
the body, yet that great city is ſo happily ſituated, 
that its/exceflive bulk cauſes leſs inconvenience than 


even a ſmaller capital to a greater kingdom. There 


is more difference between the prices of all proviſions 


in Parts and Lancugboc, than between thoſe i in 
Lon pon and YorrSHIKE, 8 pral ; 


mne tan wann ige bin nl 
2 Steh Bain ſtocks, POPs a kind 0 of — 
credit, have all the diſadvantages attending that ſpe- 
cies of money. They baniſh gold and filver from the 
moſt conſidetable commercè of the flate, reduce them 
to common circulation, and by that means render all 
proviſions ev labour dearer . g they 
would: be. 2 2 pion rity 23965 I 75% 950/93 


Thiedh,, Tay 3 taxes "which, are ee to pey the 
intereſts. of theſe debts, are a check upon. induſtry, 
heighten the price of ref and are an Na on 
the poorer ſort. . 


'  Fourthly, As forei gners poſſeſs a ſhare of our na- 
tional funds, they render the public, in a manner, tri- 
butary to them, and may in time occaſion the trand- 


port of our people and our induſtry. 
* 
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Fifubly, Tus Rreateſt part af puhlia ſtock. belag 
Nun in the hands of idle peaple who:livd.an their 
„ eee e err to an 
—— Pn, -! 


Bor tho' me jnjury which arifes to commerce per ta 
"Induſtry from. apr public, funds, will appear, upon ha- ler 
Jancing the whole, very conſiderable, it is trivial, in M v 
compariſon of the prejudice which: reſults to the ſtate MW 
conſidered. as a body politic, which muſt ſupport itſelf m 
in the ſociety of nations, and have various tranſactions thi 
with other ſtates, in wars and ne negotiations. The ill, ou 
there, is pure and unmixed, without any favourable = fa 
circumſtance to atone for it: -and7”tis-dn ill too of : 2 ne 
em eee Wen nb ve 


W. have, indeed, been told. that the public b is-n0 vi 

weaker upon account of its. debts ; ſince they are moſt- Nl 

Iy due among ourſelyes, and bring as much property 

to one as they take from another. Tis like transfer- es 

ring money from the right hand to the left; which P. 
mM 
le 


: x 
1 f 
— . a” + es PSs 7 1 i & 


leaves the perſon neither richer nor poorer than before. 
Such looſe reaſonings and ſpecious compariſons will 


always paſs, where we judge not upon principles. 1 
al, Is it poſlible, in the nature of things, to overbur- 


then a nation with Th, F508 LOT, the SER gn 
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the laborious and the idle part of it. But if all our 
preſent taxns be mortgaged, muſt we not invent new 
ones? And may not this matter he carried to wet 
that is ruinous 2 deſtructive? 4 


In every nation, were ns * gde 5 of 
EN money more eaſy than others, ſuitable to the 
way of living of the peaple, and the commodities 
they make uſe of. In Britain, the exciſes upon 


malt and beer afford a very large revenue; becauſe 


the operations of malting and brewing are very tedi- 
ous, and are impoſſible to be concealed; and at the 
ſame time, theſe commodities are not ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to life, as.that the raiſing” their price would 
very much affect the poorer fort. Theſe taxes being 
all mortgaged, what difficulty to find new ones! what 
vexation _ ruin gh the poor! | | 


 DvT1xs upon oncifatptions are more equal and 


nr What a loſs to the 
public, that the former are all exhauſted, and that we 


muſt” have recounſe to _—_— ——— OT 


levying taxes! 


Wr x all the proprietors of land only ſtewards to 
the public, muſt not neceſſity force them to practiſe 
all the arts of oppreſſion uſed by ſtewards, where the 
abſence or - negligence of the e . them 


b 


* 


; 5 


\ 
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Ir will ſcarce be aſſerted, that no bounds ought 
ever to be ſet to national debts; and that the pub- 
lic would be no weaker, were twelve or fifteen ſnil- 
lings in the pound, land-tax, mortgaged, with all the 
preſent cuſtoms and exciſes. There is ſomething 
therefore in the caſe, beſide the mere transferring of 
property from one hand to another. In 500 years, 
the poſterity of thoſe now in the coaches, and of 
thoſe upon the' boxes, will probably have changed 
places, without affectin 8 the. — * theſe revo- 
_" IT 7 


5 8 MUST 3 that there is a frrange ſapineneſi 


1. long cuſtom, crept into all ranks of men, with 
regard to public debts, not unlike what divines ſo ve- 


hemently complain, of with regard to their reli gious 
doctrines. We all own, that the moſt ſanguine ima- 
gination cannot hope, either that this or any future 
ininiſtry will be poſſeſſed of ſuch rigid and ſteady fru- 
gality, as to make any conſiderable progreſs in the 
payment of our debts; or that the ſituation of fo- 
reign affairs will, for any long time, allow them lei- 
ſure and tranquility for ſuch an undertaking *. What 
| 5 | then 


* 


. Io times 3 peace and ſecurity, when alone it is poſſible to 
pay debt, the monied intereſt are averſe to receive partial pay- 
ments, which they know not how to diſpoſe of to advantage; 
and the landed intereſt. are averſe to continue the taxes requiſite | 
for that purpoſe. Why therefore ſhould a minifter perſevere in | 


n -* ata ſo diſagreeable to all parties? For the ſake, I ſuppoſe, 
of 
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then is to become of us ? Were we ever ſo good Chriſt- 
ians, and ever fo reſigned to Providence; this, me- 
thinks, were a curious queſtion, even conſidered as 4 


ſpeculative one, and what it might not be altogether 
impoſlible to form ſome conjectural ſolution of. The 


events here will depend little upon the contingencies 


of battles, negotiations, intrigues and factions. There 
ſeems to be a natural progreſs'of things, which may 
guide our reaſoning. As it would have required but 
a moderate ſhare of prudence, when we firſt began 
this practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from 
the nature of men and of miniſters, that things would 
neceſſarily be carried to the length we ſee ; ſo now 
that they have at laſt happily reached it, it may not 
be difficult to gueſs at the conſequences, It muſt, in- 
deed, be one of theſe two events ; either the nation 
muſt deſtroy public credit, or public credit will de- 


ſtroy the nation. Tis impoſſible they can both ſub- 
ſiſt, after the manner they have been hitherto mana- 


ged, in this, as en as in i Tone other nations. 


Tutte was, n a We for "ow . to 


our debts, which was propoſed by. an excellent citi- 


of a poſterity, which he will never ſee, or of a few reaſonable 
reflecting people, whoſe united intereſt, perhaps, will not be able 

to ſecure him the ſmalleſt burrotzh in Zxcr and. Tis not 
likely we ſhall ever find any ininiſter fo bad a politician, With 
regard to theſe natrow deftruftive 1 maxims of politics, all miniſ- 
ters are expert enough. 


A 105 zen, 
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en, Mr. as above thirty years ago, and 


which was much approved of by ſome men of ſenſe, 
but never was likely to take effect. He aſſerted, that 
there was a fallacy in imagining that the public owed 
this debt; for that really every individual owed a 
proportional ſhare of it, and paid, in his taxes, a pro- 
portional ſhare of the intereſt, beſide the expences of 
levying theſe taxes. Had we not better, then, ſays 
he, make a proportional diſtribution of the debt a- 


mong us, and each of us contribute a ſum ſuitable to - 


his property, and by that means diſcharge at once all 
our funds and public mortgages? He ſeems not to 
have conſidered, that the laborious poor pay a conſi- 
derable part of the taxes by their annual conſumptions, 
tho' they could not advance, at once, a proportional 
part of the ſum required. Not to mention, that pro- 
perty in money and ſtock in trade might eaſily be 
concealed or diſguiſed ; ; and that viſible property in 
lands and houſes would really at laſt anſwer for the 
whole : An inequality and oppreſſion which never 
would be ſubmitted to. But tho” this project is never 
likely to take place; tis not altogether improbable, 
that when the nation become heartily fick of their 
debts, and are cruelly oppreſſed by them, ſome da- 


| Ting projector may ariſen with viſionary. ſchemes. for 


their diſcharge. | And as public credit will begin, by 
that time, to be” a little frail, 275 Teaſt touch will 


2 deſtroy 


f 
f 
f 
| 


* 
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deſtroy it, as happened in France ; and! in this man- 
e e e ak Fong 


"ew 'tis more 8 that che breach of nation · 
al faith will be the neceſſary effect of wars, defeats, 
misfortunes, and public calamities, or eyen perhaps 
of victories and conqueſts, I muſt confeſs, when I 
ſee Princes and ſtates fighting and quarrelling, amidſt 
their debts, funds, and public mortgages, it always 

brings to my mind a match of cudgel - playing fought 
in a China ſhop. How can it be expected, that ſo- 
vereigns will ſpare a ſpecies of property, which is per. 
nicious to themſelves and to the public, when they 
have ſo little compaſſion on lives and properties, 
which are uſeful to both? Let the time come (and 


-* Some Shboiing ſtates practiſe an eaſy expedient, by ; 
which they lighten their public debts, The Fxzncu have a 
cuſtom (as the Romans formerly had) of augmenting their 
money; and this the nation has been ſo much familiariged to, 
that it hurts not public credit, tho? it be really cutting off at 
once, by an. edit, ſo much of their debts, The Doren di- 
miniſh the intereſt, without the conſent of their creditors; or, 
which is the ſame thing, they arbitrarily tax the funds as well as 
other property. Could we practiſe either of theſe methods, we 
need never be oppreſſed by the national debt; and tis not im- 
poſſible but one of theſe, or ſome other method, may, at all ad- 
ventures, be tried, on the augmentation of our incumbrances 
and difficulties., But people in this country are ſo good reaſon- 
ers upon whatever regards their intereſt, that ſuch a practice 
will deceive no body; and public credit wilt probably tumble at 
ence ee by fo dangerous a trial. 


Hi ſurely 
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ſurely it will come) when the new funds, created for 
the exigencies of the year, are not ſubſeribed to, and 


raiſe not the money projected. Suppoſe, either that 


the caſh of the nation is exhauſted; or that our faith, 
which has been hitherto ſo ample, begins to fail us. 
Suppoſe, that, in this diſtreſs, the nation is threaten- 
ed with an invaſion, ; a rebellion is ſuſpected or broke 
out at home; a ſquadron cannot be equipped for 


want of pay, victuals, or repairs; or even a foreign 


ſubſidy cannot be advanced. © What muſt a prince or 


miniſter do in ſuch an emergence ? The right of ſelf. 


preſervation is analienable in every individual, much 


more in every community. And the folly of our 


ſlateſmen muſt then be greater than the folly of thoſe 


who firſt contracted debt, Or, what is more, than that 4 


of thoſe who truſted, or continue to truſt this ſecurity, 


hands, and do not employ them. The funds, cre- 
ated and mortgaged, will, by that time, bring in a 
large yearly revenue, ſufficient for the defence and ſe- 


curity of the nation : Money is perhaps lying in the 


if theſe ſtateſmen have the means of ſafety in their 


— 


exchequer, ready for the diſcharge of the quarterly | 


compaſſion alone exclaims : The money will immedi- 
ately be ſeized for the current ſervice, under the moſt 


intereſt : Neceſſity calls, fear urges, reaſon exhorts, | 


ſolemn proteſtations, perhaps, of being immediately 
replaced. But no more is requiſite. The whole fa- 
bric, already tottering, falls to the ground, and bu- | 
ries thouſands in its ruins. | And this, 1 think, may 


be 


0 * * 
8 acc. t_ 
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be called the natural death of public credit: For to 


this period it tends as e as an animal body to 


its diſſolution and deſtruction +; 


— 5 


THess 


| | + So great dupes are the generality of mankind, that, not- 
withſtanding ſuch a violent ſhock to public credit, as a volun- 
tary bankruptcy in ENGLAND would occaſion, it would not 
probably be long, ere credit would again revive in as flouriſhing 
a condition as before, The preſent king of France, during 
the late war, borrowed. money at lower intereſt than ever his 
;grandfather did; and as low as the Ba1T1$n parliament, com- 
-paring the natural rate of intereſt in both kingdoms, And tho» 
men are commonly more governed by what they have ſeen, than 
by what they foreſee, with whatever certainty ; yet promiſes, 
proteſtations, fair appearances, with the allurements of preſent 
intereſt, have ſuch powerful intereſt as few are able to reſiſt, 
Mankind are, in all ages, caught by the ſame baits : The ſame 
tricks, played over and over again, ftill trepan them, The 


heights of popularity and ,patriotiſm are ſtill the beaten road to 


power and tyranny; flattery to treachery ; ſtanding armies to 


arbitrary government; and the glory of God to the temporal in- 


tereſt of the clergy, The fear of an everlaſting deſtruction of 
credit, allowing it to be an evil, is a needleſs bugbear, A pru- 
dent man, in reality, would rather lend to the public immedi- 


ately after they had taken a ſpunge to their debts, as at preſent; 


as much as an opulent knave, even tho' one could not force him to 
pay, is a preferable debtor to an honeſt bankrupt: For the former, 
in order to carry on buſineſs, may find it his intereſt to diſcharge 
his debts, where they are not exorbitant: The latter has it not in 
his power. The reaſoning of TaciTus, Hiſt. lib. 3. as it is eter- 
nally * is very applicable to our preſent caſe, Sed valgus ad 

H 3 magnitudinem 
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Tuxsk two events, ſuppoſed above, are calami- 
tous, but not the moſt calamitous, - Thouſands are 
hereby ſacrificed to the ſafety of millions. But we 


are not without danger, that the contrary event may 


take place, and that millions may be facriiced for 


ever to the temporary ſafety of thouſands *. Our 


popular 


"oY 


0 


_ magnitudinem beneficiorum aderat . Stultiſſimus quiſque pecuniis mer- 


cabatur : Apud ſapientes caſſa babebantur, qua neque dari negae 


accipi, ſalua republica, poterant. The public is a debtor, whom 
no man can oblige to pay. The only check which the creditors 


have on it, is the intereſt of preſerving credit; an intereſt, 
which may eaſily be overbalanced by a very great debt, and by a 


difficult and extraordinary emergence, even ſuppoſing that cre- 
dit irrecoverable, Not to mention, that a preſent neceſſity often 
forces Rates into mene "_— are, ian ſpeaking, againſt 


their intereſt. 


I have Wett computed, that the whole creditors 
of the public, natives and foreigners, amount only to 17, 000. 
"Theſe make a figure at preſent on their income; but, in caſe of 
'@, public bankruptey, would, in an inſtant, become the loweſt, 
as well as the moſt wretched of the people. The dignity and au- 
thority of the landed gentry and nobility is much better rooted ; 
and would render the contention very unequal, if ever we come 

to that extremity, One would ineline to aſſign to this event a 


very near period, ſuch as half a century, had not our fathers 


prophecies of this kind been already found fallacious, by the du- 


ration of our public. credit, ſo much beyond. all reaſonable ex- 


pectatien. When the aſtrologers i in FRANCE were every year 
feretelling the death of Han IV, Theſe fellows, ſays he, nuf 


be 
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popular goverùment, perhaps, will render it difficult 
er dangerous for a miniſter to venture on ſo deſperate 
an expedient, as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. 
And tho? the houſe of Lords be altogether com- 
poſed of the proprietors of lands, and the honſe of 
Commons chiefly ; and conſequently neither of them 
can be ſuppoſed to have great property in the funds: 
Yet the connections of the members may be ſo great | 
with the proprietors, as to render them more tena- 
cious of public faith, than prudence, policy, or even 
juſtice, ſtrictly ſpeaking, requires. And perhaps, too, 
our foreign enemies, or rather enemy (for we have 
but one to dread) may be ſo politic as to diſcover 
that our ſafety lies in deſpair, and may not, therefore, 
ſhow the danger, open and barefaced, till, it be ine- 
vitable. The balance of power in EuROrE, our 
grandfathers, our fathers, and we, have all juftly eſ- 
teemed too unequal to be preſerved without our at- 
tention and aſſiſtance. But our children, weary with 
the ſtruggle, and fettered with incumbrances, may 
fit down ſecure, and ſee their neighbours oppreſſed 


and conquered; till, at laſt, they themſelves and their 


creditors lie both at the mercy of the conqueror. And 
this may properly enough be denominated the violent 
death of our public credit. ; 


bo right at la. We ſhall, therefore, be more cautious than to 
aſſign any preciſe date ; and ſhall content ourſelves with pointing 


_ out the event in general, 
H 4 THEsS 
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Trzsz ſeem to be the events which are not very 
remote, and which reaſon foreſees as clearly almoſt 
as ſhe can do any: thing that lies in the womb of 
time, And tho? the antients maintained that, in or- 
-der to reach the gift of prophecy, a certain divine 
fury or madneſs was requiſite, one may ſafely affirm, 
that, in order to deliver ſuch prophecies as theſe, no 
more is neceſſary, than merely to be in one's ſenſes, 
free from the influence of popular madneſs -and de- 


luſion. a 
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1 Sui obſerve three remarkable cuſtoms in three 
& celebrated governments; and ſhall conclude from 
the whole, that all general maxims in politics ought 
to be eſtabliſhed with great reſerve ; and that irre- 
gular and extraordinary appearances are frequently 
diſcovered in the moral, as well as in the phyſical 
world. The former, perhaps, we can better account 
for, after they happen, from ſprings and principles, 
of which every one has, within himſelf, or from ob- 
vious obſervation, the ſtrongeſt aſſurance and con- 
viction: But *tis often fully as impoſſible for human 

_ prudence, beforehand, to foreſee and foretel them. 


I. Oxs would think it eſſential to every ſupreme 
council or aſſembly, which debates, that intire liberty 
of ſpeech ſhould be granted to every member, and 
that all motions or reaſonings ſhould be received, 
which can any way tend to illuſtrate the point under 
deliberation. . One would conclude, with ſtill greater 
Lr H 5 aſſurance, 
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aſſurance, that, after a motion was made, which was 
yoted and approved by that aſſembly. in which the le- 


dillature i is lodged, the member who made the mo- 


tion muſt for ever be exempted from farther trial or 


inquiry. But no political maxim can, at firſt ſight, 
appear more undifputable, than that he mult; at leaſt, 
be ſecured from all inferior juriſdiction; and that 
nothing leſs than the ſame: ſupreme legiſlative allom- 
bly, in their ſubſequent meetings, could render him 
accountable. for thoſe motions and harangues which 
they had before. approved of. But theſe axioms, 
however irrefagable they may appear, have all failed 
in the ATHENIAN government, from cauſes and Lhd 
* too, which appear 8 almoſt inevitable. 5 


CST 13; 


By the gen agatroptey O Indi dtment 2 
ww it has not been remarked by antiquaries * 


ebmmentatore) any man was tried and puniſhed in 

-common court of judicature, for any law which Is 
paſſed upon his motion, in the aſſembly of the peo 
ple; if that law appeared to the court unjuſt, or preju- 
dieial to che public. Thus DrubsTrHEN E85 finding 
that ſhip- money was levied irregularly, and that the 
poor bore the Ame burden as the rich in equipping 
the gallies, corrected this inequality by a very ufefal 
law, which proportioned the expence to the revenue 


and income of each individual. He moved _— 


law in the aſſembly; he proved its advantages ; he 
= eee ig Fuppjuopiatg ob 


ta 1 0 convinced 


a * e 
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convinced the people, the only legiſlature in ATazns 3 
the law paſſed, and was carried into execution: And 
yet he was tried in a criminal court for that law, upon 
the complaint of the rich, who reſented the alteration he 
had -introduced- into the finances *. He was indeed 

acquitted, I" PR anew * . of this 
x KL dn 56 


e moved in the aſtembly of the ej 
that particular honours ſhould be conferred on Dz« 
MOSTHENES, as on a citizen affectionate and uſeful to 
the common wealth: The people, convinced of this 
truth, voted thoſe honours: Vet was CTESIT Ho] | 


tried by the yeapy Wag aro. It was aſſerted, among 


other topics, that DgMosTHEXES was not a good citi- 
zen, nor affectionate to the commonwealth: And the 


. orator was called upon to defend his friend, and con- 


quently himſelf; which he executed by that ſublime 
Piece of eloquence, that has ever ſince neg _ Jar 


miration of mankind. 


| Arrx the battle of 8 a lw was 
paſſed, upon the motion of HER ID ES, giving li- 


| derty to ſlaves, and W horror ane 


On 


| W : 5 3 

Mu Pro CTx512nonTE. KT 
+ prurasenus in vita hone ordtorum. 11 
Ui a different account of this law. "Contra Ax 1s Toi ToN. 


erat, II. He we, That its purport was, to render the 27/0 
H 6 11 
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On account of this law, the orator was fe ware 
tried by the indictment above mentioned, and os 
fehded himſelf, among other topics, by that ſtroke 
celebrated by PLuTarcy and Loncinus. t gt, 
> mot Tj ſuid he, rbat moved. for this Jaw: Tt was th 
neceſſities of war ; it was the battle of CHERONE A. 
The orations of DzmosTHENEs abound with many 
inſtances of. trials of this nature, and phe > 


that nothing was more commonly Practiſed. 
| AMET 32 802 


Tur ATuenan Democracy was ſuch ie 
government, as we can ſcarce form a notion of in the 
| preſent age of the world. The whole collective bo- 
= W of the people voted in every law, without any li- 
0 mitation of property, without any diſtinction of 
| rank, without controul from any magiſtracy or ſe 
2 nate 4 and conſequently without regard to order, 
= Juſtice, or prudence. The ATHzn1axs foon became 
fenſible of the miſchiefs attending this conſtitution ; 

But being averſe to the checking. themſelves by any 
ww” or reſtriction, "OG nm at laat, to check 


— > 


7 


abe or to reſtore the- 8 of whey office to thoſe 
who had been declared incapable, Perhaps theſe were both 
clauſes of the ſame law. 


4 * The ſenate of the Bean was only „ len numerous ; wk; cho- 


ſen by, lot from grand ore ane, was not 
great, N 1-525 +444 1 b 5 7 * 1 TO "Pp 
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| their demagogues or counſellors, by the fear of future, | 


puniſhment 5 and inquiry. "They accordingly infttates 
this cemarkable law 3 a law, eſteemed ſo eflential, to | 
their government, that AEscuines inſiſts on it as a 
known truth, that, were it aboliſhed or neglected, it 


were impoſſible for the Denn to ſubſiſt n. 
. Tur people Feared's not any il conſequences i to $i 


berty from the authority of the criminal courts 3 be⸗ 
cauſe theſe were nothing but very numerous juries 


choſen by lot from among the people. And they con- 


ſidered themſelves juſtly as in a ſtate of pupillage; 
where they had an authority, after they came to the 
uſe of reaſon, not only to retract and controul what- 
ever had been determined, but to puniſh any guar- 
dian for meaſures which they had embraced i his 


perſuaſion. The ſame law had place in Tuzpss I; 
and for the ſame reaſon. TT. 


wy 


A ns — 


ee on the W of any law eſleemed 


4 ider =, 
* * ieee "*Tis remarkable, that the firſt lep 


after. the diſſolution of the Democracy by CxiTIAs and the 
Thirty, was to annul the yeaqn wagawpay, as we learn from 


DEMoSTHENES ara Tun. The orator in this oration gives 


us the words of the law, eſtabliſhibg the yeaqy Wagareur, Page 


297. ex edit, ALDI. And he 2 it, from 0 815 
De eee i 455 = 


I. Pror. in vita PELOP. - 
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gation "and repeal.” Thus the demagogue, who di. 


yerted all the public revenues to the ſupport of ſhows 
ind ſpectacles, made it eriminal ſo much as to move 


for a repeal of this law J. Thus LzrTINESG 
moved for a law, not only to recal all the immunities 
formerly granted, but to ow. the people for the 
future of the power. of f granting any more f; Thus 


al bills of attainder were forbid, or laws that affect 
one ATHENIAN, without extending to the whole 


commonwealth. . Theſs abſurd. clauſes, by which the 
legiſlature vainly attempted to bind itſelf for ever, 


; pedeceded. from! an piverſal ſenſe of de levity ang 

] „ ! D 122 6 43 

; | tn A WHEEL a a e 2 25 we 'obſerve 

= in the German empire, is conſidered | by Lord 

2 | SHAFTESBURY * as an abſurdity in politics : But what 

| muſt we ſay to two equal wheels, which govern the ; 

= Emme political machine, without any mutual check, 3 

wr controul, or ſubordination ; and yet preſerve the . 

4 { greateſt harmony and concord? To eſtabliſn two s 

$ ll. diſtin legiſlatures, each of which SHS: full and : 

i 1 Druosr. h. 1. a. | ee 5 
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abſolote authority within Hfelf; and ſtands in no need 
of the othe?'s alliſtance, in order to give validity to its 
acts; this may appear, © beforetiand; 'altogether im- 
/praRticable, as long as men are aQnated by the paf. 
ſions of ambition, emulation, and avarice, which 
have been hitherto their chief governing principles. 
Aud ure I afert, that the fate I have in my eye was 


4 \ 1 


'Giyided i into two di ſtinẽt faftions,. each of which pre- 


dominated | in a diſtin&- legillature, and) yet produced 
n daſhing in theſe independent powers; . the ſuppo- 


| ſtion may appear almoſt incredible. And if, to aug- 


ment the paradox, I ſhould affirm, that this disjoint- 
lar government, was the moſt active, tri- 
umphant,. and illuſtrions commonwealth, that ever 


| et appeared on the ſiage of the world; I ſhould cer. 


tainly be told, that ſuch a political chimera was as ab- 
ſurd as any viſion of the poets. But there is no need 


. for ſearching long, in order to prove the reality of the 
- foregoing ſuppoſitions: For this was N _ 
N eee f vr 


= 
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e legilative power was, there, lodged; both in 
"the « comitia .centuriatg and comitia tributa. - In the for- 
mer, tis well known, the people voted according to 
their cenſas; ſo that when the firſt claſs. was unani- 
mous, tho” it contained not, perhaps, the hundredth 
part of of the commonwealth, it determined the whole; 

and, with the authority of the ſenate, eſtabliſhed a 

"lair, In the ä every vote was alike ; and as 
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the aries of the. ſenate was not there requiſite, 
the lower people intirely prevailed, and gave law to 
the whole, tate. ; In all. party-diviſions, at firſt, be- 
tween the PaTz1cians; and;PLEBBIANG, afterwards 
between the nobles and the people, the intereſt of the 
was predominant in the firſt legiſlature; 


15 fe f the Democracy, in the ſecond : The-one could 
ia deſtroys what 4 5 ns had eſtabliſhed : 15 
| t 
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Abs, hy nad the full rn of a law.. But no 6 05 


"conteſt or firuggle i is obſerved in the hiſtory of Ro: : 


No inſtance of 'a quarrel between theſe two legil. 
latures; tho? many | en the parties that governed 


ae | Whine aroſe this concord, "which" may em 
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Ft 'Taxlegiflature efablifie atRome, $4 Wand 
rity of Su VIU Tullius, was the comitia_centuri- 


ata, which, after the. expulſion of the kings, render- 


eld the government, for ſome time, altogether ariſto- 


'cratical. But the people, having humbers and force 
von their fide, and being elated with freq uent con- 
queſts and viftories in their foreign wars, always pre- 
"yailed when puſhed to extremities, and firſt extorted 


from the ſenate the magiſtracy of the tribunes, -_ 
| : then the legiſlative power of the, comitia 1252 
| then behoved the nobles to be x more ref | 
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not to provoke the people. For befide the force 
which the latter were always poſſeſſed of, they had - 
now got poſſeſſion of legal authority, and could in- 
ſtantly break in pieces any order or inſtitution. which 
directly oppoſed them. By intrigue, by influence, 
by money, by combination, and by the reſpect paid 
their character, the nobles might often prevail, and 
direct the whole machine of government : But had 
they openly ſet their comitia centuriata in oppoſition 
to the tr;buta, they had ſoon loſt the advantage of that 
inſtitution, together with their conſuls, prætors, e- 
diles, and all the magiſtrates elected by it. But the 
comitia tributa, not having the ſame reaſon for re- 
ſpecting the centuriata, frequently repealed laws fa- 
vourable to the Ariſtocracy: They limited the autho- 
rity of the, nobles, protected the people from oppreſ- 
ſion, and controlled the actions of the ſenate and 


magiſtracy. The centuriata found it convenient al- 


ways to ſubmit; and tho equal in authority, yet be- 
ing inferior in power, durſt never directly give any 
ſhock to the other legiſlature, either by repealing its 
laws, or eſtabliſhing 0 which, it OT n 


e #9 gd „ A e vt a 71 
N inſtance i is found of any oppoſition « or „ firuggle : 


| between theſe comitia; except one ſlight attempt of | 
this kind, mentioned by Arplan i in the third book. 


of his civil wars. Mazx ANTHONY, reſolving. to 
deprive Drciuue Biuros of che government of 
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CisaL IE GavrL, ailed in the . and called 
one of the camitia, 'h order to prevent the meeting 


of the other, which had been ordered by. the ſenate. 


But affairs were then fallen into ſuch confuſion, and 
the Rowan conſtitution was fo near its final diſſo- 


lution, that no inference can be drawn from ſuch an 
expedient. This conteſt, beſides, was founded more 
on form than party. It was the ſenate who ordered 
the comitia tributa, that they might obſtruct the 
meeting of the centuriata, which, by the conſtitution, 


or at leaſt forms of the ghveriiment, could alone dis- 


13 255 1 


poſe of provinces. of any rn EP 
AG was recalled by he wii centuriata, tho 


baniſhed by the rributa, that is, by a plebiſcitum. But 


his baniſhment, we may obſerve, never was conſidered 
& a legal deed, ariſing from the free choice and incli- 


nation of the people. It was always aſcribed to the 
violence alone of CI opfus, and the diſorders intro- 


* * kick into the ee er | 


bi M. Tas bund eule which A SINE 1 
forve, regards ENGLAND ; ; and tho' it be not ſo im- 


portant as thoſe which we have pointed out in 


Arazus and Roms, it is no leſs ſingular and re- 
markable. Tis a maxim in politics, which we rea- 
dily admit as undiſputed and univerſal, That a power, 
however great, 'when granted by law to an eminent 


magiſtrate, is not fo dangerous to liberty, as an au- 
441. | thority 
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thority, however inconſiderable, which he acquires 
from violence and uſurpation. For, beſides that the 


law always limits every power which it beſtows, the 
very receiving it as a conceſſion eſtabliſhes the autho- 


rity whence it is derived, and preſerves the harmony 


of the conſtitution. By the ſame right that one pre- 


rogative is aſſumed without law, another may alſo 
be claimed, and another, with ſtill greater facility; 
while the firſt uſurpations both ſerve as precedents to 


the following, and give force to maintain them. 
Hence the heroiſm of HAM DEN, who ſuſtained the 


whole violence of royal proſecution, rather than pay 


a tax of twenty ſhillings not impoſed by parliament; 
hence, the care of all ExdLIsR patriots to guard 
againſt the firſt encroachments of the crown; and 
hence alone * e ALn4s nn, 
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133 is, 8 one ne ada thts par- 
liament has departed from this maxim; and that is, 
in the pre/iing of ſeamen. The exerciſe of an illegal 
power is here tacitly permitted in the crown; and 
tho it bas frequently been under deliberation, how 
that power might be rendered legal, and granted, un- 
der proper reſtrictions to the ſovereign, no ſaſe expe- 


dient could ever be propoſed for that purpoſe, and the 
danger to liberty always appeared greater from law 


than from uſurpation. While this power is exerciſed 
to no other end than to man the navy, men willingly 
- N 1 ſubmit 
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ſubmit to i fi from a ſenſe of its uſe and neceſſity ; and 


the ſailors, who are alone affected by it, find no body 


do ſupport them, in claiming the rights and privileges 


which the law grants, without diſtinction, to all Exc. 


16 ſubjects. But were this power, on any occa- 
ſion, made an inſtrument of faction or miniſterial ty- | 


ranny, the oppoſite faction, and indeed all lovers of 

their country, would N take the alarm, and 

ſupport the injured party; the liberty of ENOLIsU- 
MEN would be aſſerted; juries would be implacable ; 


and.the tools of tyranny, acting both againſt law and 
| equity, wauld meet with the ſevereſt vengeance; On 
the other hand, were the parliament to grant ſuch an 


authority, they would probably fall into one of theſe 
two inconveniencies: They would either beſtow it 


under ſo many reſtrictions as would make it loſe its 
effects, by cramping the authority of the crown; or 
they would render it fo large and comprehenſive, as 


might give occaſion to great abuſes, for which we 


could, in that caſe; have no remedy. The very ille- 


gality of the power, at preſent, prevents its abuſes, by 
: pv9g_ weng rennen n chem. 1 4 15 


* 


. we” P&LTEND Rl by this e ee al 
poſlibility of contriving a regiſter for ſeamen, which 
might man the navy, without being dangerous to li- 
berty. I only obſerve, that no ſatisfactory ſcheme of 
that nature has yet been propoſed. Rather than ad- 


ert tene . invented, we continue a 


practice 
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practice ſeemingly the moſt abſurd and unaccountable. 
Authority, in times of. full internal peace and con- 

cord, is armed againſt law. A continued and open 
uſurpation in the crown is permitted, amidſt the 
greateſt jealouſy and watchfulneſs in the people; nay 
proceeding from thoſe very principles: Liberty, in a 
country of the higheſt liberty, is left intirely to its own 
defence, without any countenance or protection: The 
wild ſtate of nature is renewed, in one of the moſt ci- 
vilized ſocieties of mankind : And great violences and 
diſorders among the people, the moſt humane and the 
beſt natured, are committed with impunity ; while the \ 
one party pleads obedience to the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
the other the ſanction of fundamental laws. 
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"HERE ; is mg WW Pas either from ii | 
or experience, to conclude the univerſe eternal 
or  incomopibe. The er and rapid motion of 


wt eee eee e 
ſwer, full of politeneſs, erudition, and good ſenſe. So learned a 
refutation would have made the author ſuſpect, that his reaſon- 
ings were entirely overthrown, had he not uſed the precaution, 
from the beginning, to keep himſelf on the ſceptical fide; and 
having taken this advantage of the ground, he was enabled, 

tho? with much inferior forces, to preſerve himſelf from a total 
defeat. That Reverend gentleman will- always find, where bis 
antagoniſt i is ſo entrenched, that it will be very difficult to force 
him. VARRO, in ſuch a ſituation, could defend himſelf againſt, 
HANNIBAL, PHARNACES againſt Cxzsaz, The author, 


however, very willingly acknowledges, that his antagoniſt has 
detected many miſtak es both in his authorities and reaſonings; 
and it was owing entirely to that gentleman's indulgence, that 
many more errors were not remarked. In this edition, advan- 


tage bas been taken of his learned animadverfions, and en 


on mg imperſect * 
142 mat- 
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% 
matter, the violent revolutions with which every part 


io agitated, the changes remarked in the heavens, the 


plain traces as well as tradition of an univerſal deluge, 
or general conv ulfion of the elements; all theſe prove 
ſtrongly the mortality of this fabric of the world, and 


its paſſage, by corruption or diſſolution, from one ſtate 


or. order to another. It muſt, therefore, have its in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, and old age, as well as each 
individual form which it contaihs 
that, in all theſe variations, man, equally with every 
animal and vegetable, will partake. In the flouriſh- 
ing age of the world, it may be expected, that the 


human ſpecies ſhould poſſeſs greater vigour both of 


mind and body, more proſperous health, higher ſpi- 
Its, longer life, and a ſtronger inclination and power 


of generation. But if the general ſyſtem of things, 


and human ſociety of courſe, have any ſuch gradual 


revolutions, they are too ſlow to be diſcernible in that 


ſort period which is comprehended by hiſtory. and 


tradition. Stature and force of body, length of life, 
even courage and extent of genius, ſeem hitherto to 


- Haye, been naturally, in all ages, pretty much the 
fame. The arts and ſciences, indeed, have flouriſhed 


in one period, and have decayed in another: But we 


may obſerve, that at the time when they roſe to 


greateſt perfection among one people, they were per- 


_— totally unknown to all the neighbouring nations; 


and 


; and tis probable; 
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and tho they univerſally decayed. in one age, yet in a 


ſucceeding generation they again reviyed, and diffuſed. 
themſelves over the world. As far, therefore, as ob- 


ſervation reaches, there is no univerſal difference diſ- 

eernible in the, human ſpecies :, And tho? it were al- 
a natural progreis from infancy: to old age; yet as it 
muſtiſtill be uncertain whether, at preſent, it be ad- 
— "Bode 
it, we cannot thence preſuppoſe ry decay i in human 
nature 'To prove, therefore, or or account for the 
greater populouſneſs of antiquity, by © the i imaginary 
youth or vigour of the world, will ſearce be admitted 
by. any Juſt reaſoner. Theſe general tical cauſes 
ought entirely to be excluded from thats 


Tu zRx are indeed ſome more particular PLA al 
cauſes of great A Diſeaſes are mentioned ; 


% CoLuMELta: ae, Un cap. 8. havnt in Movercand. 
AFRICA the bearing of twins was frequent; and even cuſtom» 
ary 3 gemini Partus familiares, ac pœne ſolennes ſunt, If this was 
true, there is a phyſical difference both in countries and ages. 
For travellers make no ſuch remarks of theſe countries at preſent, 
Oa the contrary, we are apt to ſuppoſe the northern nations more 
fertile. As | thoſe two countries were provinces of the Roman 
empire, tis difficult, tho not altogether abſurd, to ſuppoſe that 
boch a man as e eee might * miſtaken with regard to 
3 I I in 


bg! 220114 * 88 A Yo xt 


medicine; Sha! A Ges ave ariſen; and propa?! 
gated themſelves, of which there are no traces in an- 
tient Hiftory. And” in this particular we may ob⸗ 

| ſerve upon compariſon, that the difadvantage is very 
much on the ſide of the moderns. Not to mention 
ſome others of leſs importance; the ſmall pox com- 
mits luch; ravages, as would almoſt alone account for 
the great ſuperi ribed to antient times. The 
tenth ox the twelfth part of mankind, deſtroyed every. 
generation, ſhould make. a vaſt difference, it may be 
thought, : in the numbers. of the people; and When 
ined 40 venereal diftempers, 4 a new 5 — 8 diffpled 
every £25 FL mis diteale Is Perhaps equivalent, by i its 
conftarit operation, to the khree great ſcourges of 1 man 
kind, war, peſtilence, and famine. Were it certain, 
therefore, that antient times were more populous than 
the preſent, -: and coul Id no moral cauſes be aligned | 
ta nge; theſe phyſical cauſes alone, in 
the opinion of many, would be . 1 Y to N. us 


A : to bei SHE K 9 ens 


der aK "730 


Baru is it certain, that * was fo much more. 
populous, as is pretended? The extravagancies of 
Voss lus, wich regard to his ſubject, are well known. 

But an author of much greater genius and diſcern- 

ment has ventured to affirm, that, according to the 
beſt computations whieh theſe fubjects will admit of, 
there are not now, on * face of the ag the fi. 
fl tieth 
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tieth part of mankind, which exiſted in the time of 
JuLivs CæsAR . It may eaſily be obſerved, that 
the compariſons, in this caſe, muſt be very imperfect, 
even tho? we confine ourſelves to the ſcene of antient 
hiſlory; Eu ROE, and the nations about the Mzp1- | 
TERRANEAN., We know not exactly the numbers of 
any EvsoPEan kingdom, or even city, at preſent ; 
How can we pretend to calculate thoſe of antient 
cities and ſtates, where hiſtorians have left us ſuch 
imperfect traces? For my pa t, the matter appears 
to me ſo uncertain, that, as I intend to throw toge- 
ther ſome reflections on that head, I ſhall intermin gle 
the i inquiry concerning cau/es with that concerning 
facts; which ought never to be admitted, where the 
facts can be aſcertained with any tolerable aſſurance. 
We ſhall, r/, conſider, whether it be probable, from 
what we know of the ſituation of ſociety in both pe- 
riods, that antiquity muſt have been more populous ; 
kendhy, „Whether in reality it was fo. If Ican make it 
appear, that the concluſion is not ſo certain as is pre- 
bags vo! in favour of Lac nol Us all I aſpire to. 


Is nd we may cre; that the queſtion with | 
regard to the comparative populouſneſs of ages or 
kingdoms implies very important conſequences, and 
commonly determines concerning the preference of their 


IJ 


Lale Prevanze, Ses allo L- Efe de Lis, l. 23. 
cap. 175 18, 19. px : | 4 
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whole police, their manners, and tho conſtitution of their 


government. For as there is in all men, both male and 


female, a deſire and power of generation, more ac- 


tive than is ever univerſally exerted, the reſtraints which 
they lie under, muſt proceed from ſome difficulties 
in their ſituation, which it belongs to a wiſe legiſla- 
ture carefully to obſerve and remove. Almoſt every 


man who thinks he can maintain a family, will have 


one; and the human ſpecies, at this rate of propaga- 
tion, would more than double every generation. 


How faſt do mankind multiply in every colony or 
neu ſettlement; where it is an eaſy matter to provide 


for a family; and where men are no way ftraitened or 
confined, as in long eſtabliſhed governments? Hiſtory 
tells us frequently of plagues, which have ſwept away 
the third or fourth part of a people: Yet in a ge- 

neration or two, the deſtruction was not perceived; 
and the ſociety had again acquired their former num- 
ber. The lands which were cultivated, the houſes 


| built, the commodities raiſed, the riches acquired, | 


enabled the people who eſcaped, immediately to mar- 
ry, and to rear families, which ſapplied the place of - 
thoſe who had periſhed ®. And for a like reaſon, 
| | | 63402 
3 This too is a good reaſon why the ſmall. pox does not depo- 
pulate countries ſo much as may at firſt fight be imagined, Where 


there is room for more people, they will always ariſe, even with- 


out the aſſiſtance of naturalization-bills, *Tis remarked by Bon 
| Grzo- 


- 
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every wiſe, juſt, and mild government, by rendering 
the condition of its ſubjects eaſy and ſecure, will al- 
ways abound moſt in people, as well as in commodi- 
ties and riches. A country, indeed, whoſe climate 
and ſoil are fitted for vines, will naturally be more- 
populous than one which produces only corn, and 
that more populous than one which is only fitted for 
paſturage. But if every thing elſe be equal, it ſeems 
natural to expect, that where - ever there are moſt hap- 
pineſs and virtue, and the wiſeſt TIS there will 
_ alſo be moſt people. . 


Tas queſtion, therefore, concerning the populouſ- 
neſs of antient and modern times, being allowed of 
great importance, it will be requiſite, if we would 
bring it to ſome determination, to compare both the 
domeſtic and political ſituation of theſe two periods, in 
order to judge of the facts by their moral cauſes; 
which is the rt view in which we hana to con- 

ider them. 


Tus chief difference between the dameſic oecono- 

ä my of the ancients and that of the moderns conſiſts 
in the practice of ſlavery, which prevailed among the 

former, and which has been aboliſhed for ſome cen- 


GERO IMO DE UsTARIZ, that the provinces of Se ain which 
ſend moſt people to the Ix DIES, are moſt yopulous ; which pro- 
| ceeds from their ſuperior riches, 4 
| 95 5 7 13 tmturies 
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tuties chro out the greateſt part of Eu AoE. Some 
paſſionate admirers of the antients, and zealous par- 
tizans' of civil liberty, (for theſe ſentiments; as they 
are both of them, in the main, extremely juſt, are 


foond to be almoſt inſeparable) cannot forbear re- 
gretting the loſs of this inſtitution; and whilſt they 


brand all ſubmiſſion to the government of a ſingle 


perſon with the harſh denomination of ſlavery, they 


would gladly reduce the greateſt part of mankind to 
real ſlavery and ſubjection. But to one wh > conſiders 
coolly on the ſubject, it will appear, that human na- 
ture, in general, really enjoys more liberty at pre- 
ſent, in the moſt arbitrary government of Eurores, 
than it ever did during the moſt flouriſhing period of 
antient times. As much as ſubmiſſion to a petty 
prince, whoſe dominions extend not beyond a bngle 
City, is more grievous than obedience to a great mo- 
narch; ſo much is domeſtic ſlavery more cruel and 


oppreſſive than any civil ſubjection whatſoever. The 


more the maſter is removed from us in place and rank, 
the greater liberty we enjoy; the leſs are our actions 
inſpected and controled; and che fainter that cruel 
compariſon becomes between our own ſubjection, and 


the freedom, and even dominion of another. T be 


remains that are found of domeſtic ſlavery, in the 
AmtRrICan colonies, and among ſome Euxo EAN 
nations, would never ſurely create a deſire of render- 
ing it more univerſal. The little humanity commonly 
| obſerved 


— 
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obſerved in perſons accuſtomed,” from their infaney, 
to exerciſe ſo great authority over their fellow. crea- 
tures, and to trample upon human nature, were ſuf- 
ficient alone to diſguſt u us with that authority. Nor 
can a mote probable reaſon he given for ther ſevere, I 
might ſay, barbarous, manners of antient times, than 

the practice of domeſtic ſlavery ; by which every man 
of rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and educated 


amidſt the flattery, ſubmiſſion, | and low en : 


i 33 


of bis ſlaves. N 


45 2 has 1 5 © —_— y 
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v — en antient _— all checks were 
on the inferior, to reſtrain him to the duty of ſub- 
miſſion; none on the ſuperior; to engage him to - 
reciprocal duties of gentleneſs and (humanity. 
modern times, a bad ſervant finds not eaſily a 155 
maſter, nor a bad maſter a good ſervant; and the 
checks are mutual, ſuitable to the inviolable and 
_— laws of reaſon and equity. 


144 3 7 | % + 4. : 


Tus cuſteim of ES. old, aſcles,or fick ſlaves 
in an iflandiof the TRE, there to: ſtarve; ſeems to 
have been pretty common in Rous; and wWhoever re. 


93 — 


covered, after having been ſo expoſed, had his liberty 


given him, by an edict of the e emperor Cratpws; 
where it was likewiſe forbid to kill any ſlave merely 
for old age or ſickneſs “. But ſuppoſing that this 


* SvETONIUS in vita CLaviy,' 


I 4 edict 


: 


2036 eee 
edict was ſtrictiy obeyed, would it better the domeſ- 


tie treatment of flaves, or render their lives much 


more comfortable? We may imagine what others 
wauld practiſe, when it was the profeſſed maxim of 
the elder Caro, to ſell his ſuperannuated flaves for 


—_—_—_— rather than maintain what he eſtcemed. an 


Tun rrgoftuls, or dungeons, where flaves i in \ ans 


were forced to work, were very common all over 


Ira r. Cor vn LA + adviſes, that they be always 
built under ground and recommends ſ it as the duty 


of a careful overſeer, to call over every day the names of 


theſe ſlaves, like the muſtering of a regiment or ſhip's 


company, in order to know preſently. when any of 
them hadideſerted. A proof of the frequency of theſe 
ergaſtula, © Wet e pere 1. 


4 = 
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1 A cHalneD flave for a a porter w was * in Rowe, 


as appears from Ov ip |, and other authors-4, Had 
not theſe people ſhaken off all ſenſe of compaſſion 
nn, * nnen e would 
1 1 | | I 77 9 
* * Tuvr,w on Canons. 5 wha: | 14 1 
4 Lib. 1. cap. 6. F 2 Id. ib, 13. cop. 5 
9 Amor. lib. 1. as 6. ; 

+ Syz TON. de cluris rbetor. So all the antient port. 7 


| nitoris tintinnire in pedimenia audi. $533 e nen 
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they have preſented all their friends, at the firſt en- 
trance, with ſuch an.image of the ſeverity of the * 
1 and miſery of tlie _ ? : 


eee fo common in all trials, even-of dvil | 


cauſes, as to call for the evidence of ſlaves ;: which 
was always extorted by the moſt exquiſite torments. 
DzuosrRENES ſays *, that where it was poſſible to 
produce, for the ſame fact, either freemen or ſlaves 
as witneſſes, the judges always preferred the torturing 
of ſlaves, as a more certain and infallible evidence f. 


 Senrca draws a. picture of that diſorderly luxury, 


which changes day into night, and night into day, 
and inverts every ſtated hour of every office in life. 
Among other. circumſtances, fuch as diſplacing the 
meals and times of bathing; he mentions, that regu- 
larly, about the third hour of the night, the neiglt- 
bours of one who indulges this falſe refinement, hear 
the noiſe of whips and laſhes; and, upon inquiry, find 
that he is then taking an account of the conduct of his. 
ſervants, and giving them due correction and diſci- 
pline. This is not remarked as an inſtance of cruelty, 


but only of diſorder, * even in actions the moth | 


n | 

+ The fame practice was common 3 but Ciezae 
ſeems not N Oe err eres. 00 Rope o" 
X free · citisens. Fro Coelio. „ ; 
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uſual and methodical, changes the fixed hours that a an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom had aſignod them ® 4 1 


7 
1 
*- 


Bo v our preſent buſineſs is only t to > conſider he 
| Hafluence of ſlavery on the populouſneſs of a ſtate, 
"Tis pretended, that, in this particular, the antient 
practice had infinitely the advantage, and was the 
chief cauſe of that extreme populouſneſs which is 
ſuppoſed i in thoſe times. At preſent, all maſters dif- 
courage the marrying of their male ſervants, and ad- 
mit not by any means the marriage of the female, 
who. are then ſuppoſed altogether incapacitated for 


* Eff. 122. "The fokdibia ſports xkibiteT of Roux, may 
juſtly be conſidered too as an effect of the people's contempt for | 
| flaves, and was alſo a great cauſe of the general inhumanity of 
their princes and rulers. "Who can read the accounts of the am- 
_ phitheatrical entertainments without horror? Or who is ſur- 
prized, that the emperors ſhould treat that people in the ſame 
way: the people treated their inferiors ? One's humanity, on that 
occaſion, i is apt to renew the barbarous wiſh of CALIGULA, that 
the. people had but one neck, A man could. almoſt be pleaſed, 
by a fingle blow, to put an end to ſuch a race of monſters, | You 
may thank God, ſays the author above cited, (epift. 7. ) addreffs 
ing himſelf to the Roman people, that you have a maſter, (vis, 
the mild and merciful Nzzo), who is incapable of learning 
e ervelty from your example. This was ſpoke i in the beginning of 
His reign : But he fitted them very well afterwards ; and no 
doubt was confi derably improved by the ſight of the barbarous 
Tri to 3 he had, from * 1 been accuſtomed. 

their 
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their ſervice: - But where the property of the ſervants 
is lodged in the maſter,” their marriage and fertility 
form his riches, and bring him a ſucceſſion of flaves, 
that ſupply the place of thoſe whom age andinfirmity 


pagation as much as that of his cattle; rears the 
young with the ſame care; and educates them to 
uſeful. or valuable to him. The opulent are, by this 
well-being of the poor; and enrich themſelves, by 
increaſing the number and induſtry of thoſe who are 
his own family, has the ſame intereſt wid xegard to 
it, as the prince with regard to the ſtate; and has 
not, like the prince, any oppoſite motives of ambi . 
tion or vain-glory, which may lead him to-depopus 


Rte his little ſovereignty. All of it is, at all times; 


onder his eye; and he has leiſute to inſpe& the moſt 
minute detail of che marriage "and* education of Ws 


ſub jects e. FR O0e CE IT 3£4 55G Le 90 99 387 E Hi 
LE" 2131 ef 25 £1! bad od Noc 28812288 10 


2 We ay here” Ad if" domeſtic e m 
creaſed popvlouſneſs, it would be an exception; to the: general 
rule, that the happineſs of any fociety and its populouſneſs are 
neceſſary attendants. A maſter, from humour or intereſt, may 
malce his ſlaves very unhappy, and yet be careful, from intereſt; 


to inecreaſe their number. Their marriage is not a matter of, 
choice with. them, no more than n other action of. their life, 
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Such adi of domeſtic ſlavery, 
a:cordingrto the firſt aſpect and appearance of things: 
But if we enter more deephy into the ſubject, we ſhall 
perhaps find reaſon to retract our haſty determinations, 
The compariſon is thocking between the management 
of human creatures and that of cattle; but being ex- 
tremely juſt, when applied to the preſent ſubject, it 
may be proper to trace the conſequences of it. At 
the capital, near all great cities, in all populous, rich, 
induſtrious provinces; few cattle are bred. Provi- 
ſions, lodging, attendance, labour, are there dear; 
after they come to a certain age, from the remoter 
and cheaper countries. Theſe are conſequently the 
only breeding conntries for cattle; and by a parity of 
reaſon, for men too, when the latter are put on the 
ſame footing: with the farmer. To rear a child in 

Lon von till he could be ſerviceable, would coſt 
much dearer, than to buy one of the ſame age from 
ScorxAN or IX LAND; where, he had been raiſed 
in a cottage, covered with rags, and fed on oatmeal 1 
or potatoes. Thoſe who had ſlaves, therefore, in all _ 

the ichen aud more populous countries, would diſ- 

courage the pregnancy of the females, and either 
prevent or deſtroy the birth. The human j ſpecies 
would'periſh in thoſe places where it ought to increaſe 
the faſteſt; and a perpetual recruit he needed from all 
the poorer and more deſart provinces. Such a conti- 
nued drain would: Wei the 
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ſtate, and render great cities ten times more deſtruc- 
tive than with us; where every man is maſter of him- 


ſelf, and provides for his children from the powerful 


inſtinct of nature, not the calculations of ſordid in- 
tereſt, If Lon pon, at preſent, without much in- 


creaſing, needs a yearly recruit from the country of 


5000 people, as is commonly computed ; what muſt 
it require, if the greateſt part of the tradeſmen and 
common people were ſlaves, and were hindered from- 
breeding by their avaricious maſters.? 


ALL antient authors tell us, that there was a per- 
petual flux of ſlaves to Ir Lv from the remoter pro- 
vinces, particularly ST RIA, CIL 101A *, Carrabo- 
ca, the Leſſer As 1a, re. Vet 
the number of people increaſed not in ITaLy ; and: 
writers complain of the continual decay of induſtry 


and agriculture f. Where then is that extreme fer- 


tility of the Rowan ſlaves, which is commonly ſup- 


poſed? So far from multiplying, they could not, it 


ſeems, fo much as keep up the ſtock, without im- 


PRA ww 4. 4 


. Ten thouſand faves in a day have been often fold for the 
uſe of the Romans, at Dr vs in irie. STRABO, 
lib, 24. 


mann lib, x, Pram. et cap. 2. et 5. „ mesbe 
lib. 3. cap. 1. Hos Ar. Ib. 2. od. 25. Tac r, anna. lib, 3. 
cap. 54. SUZTON,: i vita Aue. 12 . FI. lb; 18. 
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menſe recruits. And tho” great numbers were * 


nially mafumittel, and converted into Roman citi- 
zens, the numbers even of theſe did not increaſe LY p 
till the freedom oak the wad was communicated 10 fo. 
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* ae 45 3 and theſe faves ſeem to have been i in- 
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+: As ſervos \ was eg name of F genus, , and verna a of the ge- 
cies, without any corelative, this forms a ſtrong preſumption, 
that the latter were by far the leaſt numerous. Tis an uni- 


verſal obſervation which we may form upon language, that where 
two related parts of a whole bear any proportion to each other, 


in numbers, rank, or conſideration, there are always correlative 
terms invented, Which anſwer to both the parts, and expreſs 


their mutual relation. If they bear no proportion to each other, 


the term is. only invented for the leſs, and marks its diſtinction 
from! tlie whole. Thus man and aboman, maſter and ſervant, fa- 
ther an 2 prince and ſubiecs, ranger and citixen; are correla- 


tive terms. But the words, ſiuman, carpenter, Jmith, tailor, &c- 
have no correſpondent terms, which expreſs thoſe who are 0 
ſeamen, no carpenter, &c, Languages differ very much with 
regard to the particular words where this diſtinction obtains; and 
may thence afford very ſtrong inferences, concerning the manners 
and cuſtoms of different. nations; . The military government of 
the RoNMAN emperors had exalted the ſoldiery ſo high, that they 
balanced all the other orders of the ſtate: Hence miles and paga- 
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titled by cuſtom to privileges and indulgences be- 
yond others; a ſufficient reaſon why the maſters would 
not be fond of rearing, many of that kind . Who- 
ever is acquainted with the maxims of our planters, 
will acknowledge the juſtneſs of this obſervation +. 


Ar ricus is. much praiſed by his hiſtorian for the 


care which he took 1 in recruiting his family from the | 


nus 8 relative terms; a thing, till then, unknown to an- 
tient, and ſtill ſo to modern languages. Modern ſuperſtition ex- 
alted the clergy ſo high, that they overbalanced the whole ſtate: 


: Hence clergy and laity are terms oppoſed in all modern languages; 
and in theſe alone. And from the ſame principles I infer, that 
if the number of ſlaves bought by the Romans from foreign 
countries, had not extremely exceeded thoſe bred at home, verna 
would have had a correlati ve, which would bave expreſſed the 
Former ſpecies of ſlaves. But theſe, it would ſeem, compoſed the 
main body of the antient Gators and the "Rater were but a ond 
nw ped F ta 
| * Verna is uſed by Roman writers as a Lage equiyalent to 
fours, on account of the petulance ; and impudence of thoſe flaves, 
Max r. lib. 1. ep. 42, Horacz alſo mentions the wernae pro- 
caces; and PETRONIUS, cap. 24. p urbanitas, SENECA, 


de provid, Cap. 1. vernularum licentia, ' POTS vo 
\ 


"+ . Sis in hs Ws +-Invizs, aas a of 8 
grow worſe five per cent. every year, unleſs new ſlaves be bought 
to recruit them. They are not able to keep up their number, 
even in thoſe warm countries, where cloaths and \ proviſions are ſo 
eaſily got, How much more muſt this happen in Euxorzan 
countries, and in or near great cities ? 1 
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: fore; ben! in Ats May ae e that 


Tus names of ſlaves in the Gzzex comedies, 


Syrus, Mysvs, GETA, Turax, Davus, Lypvus,. 


Px vx, Sc. afford a preſumption, that at ArRENs, 


at leaſt, moſt of the ſlaves were imported from fo- 
| reign nations. The ATHenlans, ſays STRABO * 


gave to their ſlaves, either the names of the nations 


whence they were bought, as Lypus, Synxus; or the 


names that were moſt common among thoſe nations, 
as Max Es or Minas to a nde LK, TiB1as toa 
PAPBLAGONTAN. | 


D MOSTHENES, alive: 3 ndcintioned a "oy 
which forbid any man to ſtrike the ſave of another, 
praiſes the humanity of this law; and adds, that if 
the barbarians from whom ſlaves were bought had in- 


formation that their countrymen met with ſuch gentle 


treatment,. they would entertain a great eſteem for the 
Arn ENIANSF. Iso RAT ESI too inſinuates, that the 
Hayes 6 of the GzEeks were generally or very com- 


1 Conn, Mares in vita Arrrer. We may remark, that 


ATTxcvs's eſtate lay chiefly in Ep1xvs, which being a remote, 
een Mee ene him to rear ſla ves 


there. | EN 
„ Lib. 7: F wa ed Gf 
1 in Mis zx, Pe 221, eek, 4055. p99 ol To TT 
br | 
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monly -barbarians.  Arx415To0TLE in his Politics“ 
plainly ſuppoſes, that a ſlave is always a foreigner. 
The antient comic writers repreſented the ſlaves, as 
ſpeaking a barbarous ngen al ns was an imi- 
nn nature. 4 . 


1 : 
41 


is well OP that DrxcoaTmaNES, ; in "his none 


| age, had been defrauded of a large fortune by his 


| tutors, and that afterwards he recovered, by a proſe- 
cution at law, the value of his patrimony. His ora- 
tions, on that oceaſion, ſtill remain, and contain a very 
exact detail of the whole ſabſtance left by his father , 
with the value of each particular. Among the reſt 
were 5 2 flaves, handicraftſmen, viz. 32 ſword-cutlers, 
and 20cabinet-makers || ; all males; not a word of any 
wives, children, or family, which they certainly would 
have had, had it been a common cuſtom at ArHexs 


to breed from the ſlaves :' And the value of the whole 


muſt have depended. very much on that circumſtance, 
No female ſlaves are even ſo much as mentioned, 
cnn ſome houſe-maids, who belonged to his mo- 


-® Lib. 7. cap, 10. fab, fin, 
+ \Ann3Torn, Equites, I. 17. The antientſcholiaſt remarks 
his paſſage GagCagiCs: w; dN. 
"XY In Aphobum orat, 1. 


yl Aero, makers of thoſe beds which the antients ay 
Wel at 7 ö 
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286 1017477 Pug gn Þ fu 
ther. This argument bas great anna if it be nor al | 
| together deciſive. © 7: vals 388) $25:044pl” yield 


r 29 Vet, DE BSI ein io 1051318, 51 1 
16 Comps biz paſſage of LP ſpeaking 
of the elder Caro. He had a great mumber 
| 3 6 ſlaves, whom he wok care to buy at the ſales of 
i priſoners of War; and he*choſe them Jong, that 

*© they might eaſily be accuſtomed to any diet of mam 

© ner ef life, and be inſtructed in any buſineſs or la. 
e dour, as men teach anything to young dogs ot 

** horſes.—==—And. eſteeming love'the chief oburee e 
„ all diſorders, he allowedithe male faves to have a 
* commerce wit the. female in his family, upon pay. 
ing a certain ſum for this privilege : But he firifitly 

< forbad all intrigues out of his family. Are there 

any ſymptoms in chis natration of a whichss 
ſuppoſed in the antients, of the marriage and propa» 
gation of their ſlaves f If that was a common prags 
tice; founded on general intereſt, it would ſurely haue 
been embraced by CA To, who was a great oeconomiſt, 
net: * in times When tee _— and ſim- 5 
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2 law, f that ſcarce, any ever 5 e flayes 


view of breeding from them *. 1 


1 In vita Caronrs. 3 ects 4 % 
Non temere ancillae ejus rei cauſa comparantur ut Pariy 


it ant. Digeſt. lib. 5. tit, 3. de barred, petit, liæ 23 The 
| ** 
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Oos lackeys and houſe maids, I own, do not ſerve 
much to multiply their ſpecies : But the antients, be- 
ſides thoſe who attended on their perſon, had all their 
Lbour performed by ſlaves, who lived, many of them, 
in their family; and ſome great men poſieſſed t to the 
number of 10, 00. If there be any ſuſpicion, there- 

fore, that this inſtitution was unfavourable to propa- 

gation, . Qs ſame realon, at leaſt j in part, holds 
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following texts are, to the 2 1 “ Spadonem morbo- 
« * fom non elſe, neque vitioſum, verius, mihi videtur; fed ſanum 
« effe, ſicuti num qui unum teficulum babet, qui etiam gene- 

| « rare poteſt. Dies. lib. 2. tit, I. de acdilitis edicto, E 6, 

$2. * Sin autem quis ita ſpado fit, ut tam neceſſaria pars cor- 
4 poxis penitus abſit, morboſus eſt. Id. lex 7. His impotence, 
it ſeems, was only regarded ſo far as his health or life might be 
affected by it. In other reſpects, he was full as valuable. The 
ſame reaſoning i is employed with regard to female l ves. Quae- | 
« ritur de ea muliere quae ſemper mortuos parit, an morbolg 
a fit t? et ait Sabinus, fi vulvae vitio hoc contingit, morboſam 8 

« elſe, % 14. lex 14. It has even been doubted, whether a wo- 


man þ regnant was morbid or vitiated ; and it is determined, that 
ſhells ſound, not on account of the value, of her offspring, but 
beeakſe it is the natural part or office of women to bear children. 
40 85 hwulier praegnans venerit, inter omnes convenit ſanam eam 


eſſe, Maximum enim ac praccipuum munus foeminarum ac- 
cipere ac tueri conceptum. Puerperam quoque ſanam eſſe; ſi 

« modo nihil extrinſecus accedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam 
* valetudinem immitteret. De ſterili Coelius diſtinguere Treba- 


« tium dicit, ut fi natura ſterilis ſr, ſana fit; ſi vitio corporis, 
** contra. wt. 


288 3 ESSAY Xx, 


with regard to antient ſlaves as well as modern ſer- 
won how deftruftive muſt e have lee 


. mentions a . N an . bad 
400 ſlaves under the ſame roof With him: and hay- 5 
ing been aſſaſſinated at home by the furious revenge 
| of one of them, the law was executed with rigour, - 
and all without exception were put to death *. 1 Many 
other Row a x noblemen had families equally, or more 

numerous; and I believe every one will allow, that 

this would ſcarce be practicable, were we to ſuppoſe 

all the ſlaves married, and the females to be breed- 
ers * 


| So HSA as PER poet Hates 64 nies FRI tu: 
ther male or female, were eſteemed very inconvenient. 
How much more, where families had increaſed to ſuch 
an enormous ſize, as in Rom, and the antient fim- 
plicity of manners was baniſhed from all ranks of 


9 ? 


„* TAciT. a ann. lib, 34+ cap · 43e | | 
= The ſlaves in the great houſes, had little rooms 8 
them, called cellae. Whence the name of cell was transferred 
to the monks room in a convent, See farther on this head, 
Jvs r. Lirs tus, Saturn. 2. cap. 14. Theſe form ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions againſt the marriage and a. 4 of the 2 2955 
| Raves, 2p 
"2 Opera et Dies, lib, a. 1.24. all l. 8 
t | XZ NOHO 
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XEN O HO in his Oeconomics,” where he gives di- 
redtions for the management of a farm, recommends 
2 ſtrict care and attention of laying the male and the 
female ſlaves at a diſtance from each other. He ſeems 


not to ſuppoſe that they are ever married. The only 


ſlaves among the Gxze xs that appear to have conti- 
nued their own breed, were the HBLO TES, who had 


houſes apart, and were more the ſlaves of the public 


than of individuals “. * 


Tus ſame hah tells us, that Nette 
fan, by agreement with his maſter, was obliged to 
pay him an obolus a day for each ſlave; beſides main- 
taining them, and keeping up the number. Had the 
antient ſlaves been all breeders, this laſt circumſtance 
of the contract had been ſuperfluous. 


Tus antients talk ſo frequently of a fired, fated 
portion of proviſions aſſigned to each ſlave , that we 
are naturally led to conclude, that ſlaves lived almoſt 
all ſingle, and received that portion as 2 kind of board- 


| wages, 7 7 8 


_—— 


Tar . indeed; of marrying ihe 410. aun 


not to have been very common, even among the 


* STRABO, lib. 8. 
+ De ratione redituum · , 


t See Caro de re ruſtica, cap. 56, Dailies be bite 
I. 1 9. SENICAE epiſt, To, 
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country-labourers,; where it is more naturally to be 
expected. C, enumerating the ſlaves requiſite 


to labour a vineyard of a hundred acres, makes them 
amount to 153 the everſeer and his wife, villicus and 


villica, and 13 male ſlaves; for an olive plantation of 
2400 acres, the overſeer and his wife, and 11 male 
llayes ; and fo in; N to a mn or leſs W | 


tation or vineyard. war i Dog ee e 
”" #3) | ITE 


VaRRO Þ, citing this paſſage of . allows his 
computation to be juſt in every reſpect, except the 
laſt. For as it is requiſite, ſays he, to have an over- 
ſeer and his wife, Whether the vineyard or plantation 
be great or ſmall,” this muſt alter the exactneſs of the 
tion.” Had Ca ro's computation been errone- 


2 


1 


| ous in any other reſpect, it had certainly been cor- 


rected by VaRRO, who ſeems fond of Werse ſo 
trivial; an error. | 


R ' 
1 „ Vo * * 1 
Ys r 94 od 28 # TY a2] 


Te ſame — FIY as well as Cor vmuta Þ re- | 
3 it as requifite to give a wife to the overſeer, 


in order to attach him the more ſtrongly to his maſ- 
ter's ſervice. This was therefore a ee indul- 


1 ants HITS e 

G — cap. 10, 11. 2 | 

+ Lib. 1. cap. 18, | $i. foie gy 7 

1 Lib. 1. cap. 17. 3 5 
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geg grantöd 10 a ſlave, in inen, 
dence'was r ofed-: den a, 300, 209 [ine 93 +272 30 


In. the ſame place, Varro a it as an uſe- 
ful precaution,” not to buy too many ſlaves from the 
fame nation, leſt they beget faclions and ſeditions in 
the family: A preſumption tliat in Prat the greateſt 


part, even of the country labouring ſlaves, (for he: 


ſpeaks of no other) were bought from the remoter: - 
provinces. All the world knows, that the family- 
ſlaves" in Noll E, ho were inſtruments of ſhow and 
luxury, were commonly imported from the eaſt. Hee 
Prifetert, fays Pix L, ſpeaking: of the jealous care of 


+ « 


maſters, mancipiorum: Lionel, et in dumo rurbæ externa 
Ge le vor i quot ta nomenclatrh adbibendii . 


21 1415 8 921 7” 128 4 1 47 Nut 
gry is indeed recothmended by Vannd I; to propa- 
gate young ie pherds in the family from the old ones. 


For * Sale farms Were rg gn un aud 


ERA tige and Increaſe were Hot nale 10 


the ſame i inconveniencies 25 "in deter places, and 
1. 
where many "ſervants lived in a family; ; which was 


univerſally. the caſe i in ſuch of the Roman, farms -as 
N wine or corn. If we conſider this en 


4 53 14 Qt; * 
n 4 33. cap. 1. So like wiſe reden * 14 
cap. 44. 163,870 ; ron 
I Lib. 2. cap. 10. Eras 
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ee PEER and . reaſon 
of it, it will ſerve for a ſtrong confirmation of all our 
foregoing ſuſpi picions *. : 


ant, 1 1 the: maſſen..s to Sire 
a reward, and even liberty to a female ſlave, that 
had reared him above three children: A proof, that 
ſometimes the antients propagated from their ſlaves; 
which, indeed, cannot be denied. Were it other- 
wiſe, the practice of ſlavery, being ſo common in an- 
tiquity, mult have been deſtructive to a degree: which 
no expedient could repair. All. I pretend, to infer: 
from. theſe reaſonings, is, that ſlavery is in general 
diſadvantageous both to the happineſs. and populouſ- 
neſs of mankind, and chat its place is much better 
e by the N ooy of bired ſervants. | 


Tn E _ or, as 3 writers call . the b 
ditions of the GRaccan, were occaſioned by their 
obſerving. the increaſg.of ſlaves all over ITALY, and 
the diminution of free citizens, AppPan | aſcribes 
this increaſe to the propagation of the ſlaves; ; PLu- 
ranenf to the purchaſing of barbarians, who were 


— 


3 Paſtoris duri eſt hie filivs, ille bubulci, 4. 2 ſat. 11. 


751. * 4 > 7 7-1 49285 23 11 a bang 
1 Lib. 1. cap. 3. | | : 
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4 In vita Tin. & C. Gnaccnr, a n 
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chained and impriſoned, ape air Nopornpa 6 Tis 
to be preſumed, that both cauſes concurred. - 


- Sretty, fays Fo RUS . full of ergaftula, and 


was cultivated by labourers in chains. Euxvs and 


ArTHnento excited the ſervile war, by breaking up 


theſe monſtrous priſons, and giving liberty to 60,000 


ſlaves. The younger Pomrzy augmented his army 


in Syarn by the ſame expedient +. If the country- 


| labourers, throughout the Roman empire, were ſo 
generally in this ſituation, and if it was difficult or 
impoſſible to find ſeparate lodgings for the families of 
the city-ſervants, how rr to | =" 36, r 
* 
1 To the ſame purpoſe is that paſſage of the elder Sæxxca, 
ex controverſia 5. lib. 5. © 'Arata quondam populis rura, ade 
, lorum ergaſtulorum ſunt; latiuſque nunc villici, qam olim 
15 rages, imperant. At -nunc eadem, ſays PLIN r, © vin&ti 
« pedes damnatae manus, inſeripti vultus exercent,” lib, 18. 
cap. 3. 80 alſo MR T1AI. E. 


Et ſonet . e Thuſcus ager,"” | 
Hb. 9. . 25 
And Lucan: 4 Tum longos jungere fines 
te et qdondam duro ſulcata Camilli, 


Vomere et antiquas Curiorum paſſa ligones, _ 


| Longa ſub ignotis extendefe rura colonis. lib, i 
| Vincto foſſore coluntur 3 5 
Heſperiae ſegetes, = — 5 lib. 7. 


Lb. 3. cap. 19. 
+ Id. lib. 4 Cap» 8. 
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as well as 3 muſt nme 1 domeſtic 
flavery be eſteemed ? - (2d obo an Her ris 40 


| Consr aT OE, at n requires the ſame 
recruits of flaves from all the provinces, which Roms 
did of old; and theſe provinces are of nere 
far from being populous. 


Ferrr, according to Monſ. b . con- 


tinual colonies of black flaves to the other parts of 
the Tus x15n empire; and receives annually an equal 


return of white: The one brought from the inland 
parts of Ar RICA; the other from MINGRELL a, Cix- 
CASSIA, and Tonraar. 


| „ eee e 8 no doubt, very bad 
inſtitutions : But there is reaſon to fuſpect, that anti- 
ently every great family in Ir al x, and probably in 
other parts of the world, was a ſpecies of convent. 
And tho' we have reaſon to deteſt all thoſe popith in- 
ſtitutions, as nurſeries of the moſt abject ſuperſtition, 
burthenſome to the public, and oppreſſive to the Poor 
priſoners, male as well as female; yet may it be 
queſtioned whether they be ſo deſtructive to the po- 


pulouſneſs of a ſtate as is commonly imagined. Were 


the land which belongs to a convent, beſtowed on a 
nobleman, he would ſpend its revenue on dogs, horſes, 


grooms, footmen, cooks, and Kouſe- maids ; and his 
5 beni 


A 
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family would ee _ more citizens S n 
onen. 


T a B common reaſon why parents thruſt their daugh- 
ters into nunneries, is, that they, may not be over- 
burthened with too numerous a family; but the an- 

tients had a method almoſt as innocent, and more ef- 
fectual to that Purpoſe, vis. the expoſing their chil- 
dren in the earlieſt infancy. This practice was very 
common; and is not mentioned by any author of 
thoſe times with the horror it deſerves, or ſrceꝰ even 
with diſapprobation- PLuTARCH, the humane, 
good natured PLUTARCH, Þ+ recommends it as a Vir- 
tue in ATTALUS, king of PERGAMUS, that he mur- 
dered, or, if you will, expoſed all his own children, 

n order to leave his crown to the ſon of his brother, 
Uo EIN oh ſignalizing in this manner his gratitude 
and affection to EUMENnEs, who had left him his heir 
preferable to that ſon. It was'So1on, the moſt cele- 
brated of the ſages of GREECE, who gave penn 
inen ” law-to kill their children th 


Sas we then allow ehe swo: ii to 
compenſate each other, viz. monaſtic vows and the 
expoſing of * children, and to be unfavourable, in 


— 


* TaciTus es it, De 1 Germ. 


+ Pefraterno amore. S DNR CA apron theme 
gf ſicklx, anfirm children. De ira, Iib. 3. cab... 346 ws 
. lib. 3. cap. 24. 


K 2 : equal 


195 ESSAY XL 
equal degrees, to the propagation of mankind? I 
doubt the advantage is here on the ſide of antiquity. 
Perhaps, by an odd connection of cauſes, the barba- 
rous practice of the antients might rather render thoſe 
times more populous. By removing the terrors of 
too numerous a family, it would engage many people 
in marriage; and ſuch is the force of natural affec- 
tion, that very few, in compariſon, would have reſo- 
lution enough, when it came to the puſh, to carry in- 
to execution their former intentions. 


Fi Crna, At pale country where this cruel prac- 
tice of expoſing children prevails at preſent, is the 
moſt populous country we know; and every man is 
married before he is twenty. Such early marriages 
could ſcarce be general, had not men the proſpect of 
ſo eaſy a method of getting rid of their children. 

I own, that PLuTarcn * ſpeaks of it as a very uni - 
verſal maxim of the poor to expoſe their children; 
and as the rich were then averſe to marriage, on ae- 
count of the courtſhip they met with from thoſe who 
expected legacies from them, the public muſt have 
uy n a bad dee betwixt them 4. | 


0 De amore pralis, - 


F Tue practice eee of money to friends, 
| tho* one had near relations, was common in Gu EEx as well as 
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Or all ſciences there is none, where firſt appear- 
ances are more deceitful than in politics. Hoſpitals, 
for foundlings ſeem - favourable to the increaſe of 
numbers; and, perhaps, may be ſo, when kept un- 
der proper reſtrictions. But when they open the door 
to every one, without diſtinction, they have probably 
a contrary effect, and are pernicious to the ſtate. Tis 
computed, that every ninth child born at PAR Is, is 
ſent to the hoſpital; tho? it ſeems certain, according 
to the common courſe of human affairs, that tis not 
a-hundredth part whoſe parents are altogether inca-, 
pacitated to rear and educate them, The infinite dif- 


ference, for health, induſtry, and morals, between an 


education in an hoſpital and that in a private family, 
ſhould induce us not to make zh entrance into an 
Er pat too d eaſy and engag] 8 To kill. one's own 


Ron; as we may 12 ben e This pale pre. . 
vails wick leſs in modern times; and BEN. Jounson's Vor- 
rox E is therefore almoſt entirely extracted from antient authors, 


and ſuits better the manners of thoſe times, 


It may juftly be thought, that the liberty of divorces in Ron 
was another diſcouragement to marriage. Such a practice pre- 
vents not quarrels from bumour, but rather increaſes them; and 
occaſions alſo thoſe from intereſt, which are much more dangerous 
and deſtructive, See farther on this head, Eſſays moral, politi- 
cal, and literary, Part I, eſſay XXI. Perhaps too the unna- 
tural luſts of the antients ought to be taken inte conſideration, as 
of ſome moment, EE 
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child is ſhocking to nature, and muſt therefore be 
pretty unuſual; but to turn over the care of him up- 
on others is very rene, . natural ome of 


nn. 


ne ed the domeſtic life 54 manners 
of the antients, compared to thoſe of the moderns; 


where, in the main, we ſeem rathcr ſuperior, ſo far 
as the preſent queſtion is concerned; we ſhall, now 
examine the political cuſtoms and inſtitutions of both 
ages, and weigh their influence in retarding or ſor- 5 

WOE the propagation of mankind. | 


$4 Beroxk the increaſe of the Roman power, or ra- 


ther till its full eftabliſhment, almoſt all the nations 
which are the ſcene of antient hiſtory; were divided 
into {mall territories or petty commonwealths, where 


of courſe 4 great equality of fortune prevailed; and 


the center of the povertinient was always very neat 


its frontiers, 


—— 


Tais was the fituntion of affairs not only in Gn Een 


and IT AI Y, but alſo in SpAIx, GAU, GERM ANY, 
Artic, and a great part of the Leſſer AA. And 
it muſt be owned, that no inſtitution could be more 
favourable to the propagation of mankind. For tho” 


a man of an *overgrown fortune, not being able to 


conſume more than another, muſt ſhare it with thoſe. 
2 wha 
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who ſerve and attend him; yet their poſſeſſion being 
precarious, they have not the ſame encouragement to 
marriage, as if each had a ſmall fortune, ſecure and 
independent. Enormous cities are, beſides, deſtruc- 
tive to ſociety, beget vice and diſorder of all kinds, 
ſtarve the remoter provinces, and even ſtarve them- 
ſelves, by the prices to which they raiſe all proviſions. 
Where each man had his little houſe and field to him- 
ſelf, and each county had its capital, free and in- 
dependent; what a happy ſituation of mankind 


How favourable to induſtry and agriculture; to mar- 


riage and propagation ! The prolific virtue of men, 
were it to act in its full extent, without that reſtraint 
which poverty and neceſſity impoſes on it, would 
double the number every generation: And nothing 
e car give it more liberty, than ſuch ſmall com- 

on- wealths, and ſuch an equality of fortune among 
wh citizens. Al fall ſtates naturally produce equa- 
lity of fortune, becauſe they afford no opportunities 
of great increaſe ; but ſmall commonwealths much 
more, by that diviſion of power and W which 
8 eſſential to them. 


Warn Ne bücn 4 WI after the famous ex- 
pedition with Cyz us, he hired himſelf and 6000 of 


the (e[ITTIE into the ſervice of SEUTHESs, a prince of 


Taract;. and the articles ** his . were, 


2 ® DeeapeCrn, ib. 5 7. 
. K 4 : that 
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= that each ſoldier. ſhould receive a daric a month, each 
1 captain two darics, and he himſelf, as general, four: 
Il A regulation of pay which would not a mn wad 
our modern officers...» -951 91 


Db and E,chinzs, with eight more, 
were ſent ambaſſadors to PaiLir of Macepon, and 
their appointments for above four months were a thou- 
fand drachmas, which i is leſs than a drachma a day for 

each ambaſſador +. But a drachma a day, nay ſome- 
eren two 0 wWas s the y of a common foot-loldier. ; 


A CENTURION among che Roggay had only — > 
ble pay to a private man, in PoLyB1vs's time f, and 
we accordingly find the gratuities after a triumph re- 
gulated by that proportion $. . But Maxx Ax THRoπ ] 

and the triumvirate gave the centurions ſive times the 
reward of the other J. So much had the increaſe of 
| the . increaſed RE ee en the 


n 


Mi LIVED fall S.. | He calls it a convderbl fun, 0 


1 Tavers, bb. 3 dls ak oro els ag 
I Lib. 6. cap. 37. | A803 -C3-a612:19912 & 
I, Tir. Lav, lib. 41. cap. 7 7,13. ain. 7 


. 1 APPIAN, De. bell, ceiv. Ib. 4. „„ 
| 8 * Cxon gave the centurions ten times the qratulty of the 
common ſoldiers, De bell. Gallico, lib, 8. In the Robi ax car- 
tel, mentioned afterwards, no diſtinction in the ranſom was made 


on account of ranks in the amy. 
| ane v3, # 


5 — ** 


* 


„„ Ry 


i 
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Ir muſt be owned, that the Ituation of affairs in 


modern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well 


as equality of fortune, is not near ſo favourable, either 
to the propagation or happineſs of mankind, Eu- 
ROPE is ſhared out moſtly into great monarchies ; and 


ſuch, parts of it as are divided into ſmall territories, 


are commonly governed by abſolute princes, who ruin 
their people by a ridiculous mimickry of the greater 


monarchs, in the ſplendor of their court and number 


of their forces, Sw1ssERLanpalone and Hol LAND 
reſemble the antient republics ; and tho' the former i is 
far from. poſſeſſing any advantage either of ſoil, cli- 
mate, or commerce, yet the numbers of people, with 


which it abounds, notwithſtanding their inliſting 
themſelves into every ſervice in Eun ops, prove ſuf. 


kciently is; AY; of their political inſtitu. 
tions. 


Taz antient republics derived their chief or WT 


ſecurity from the numbers of their citizens. The 
TRACKINIANS having loſt great numbers of their 


people, the remainder, inſtead of inriching themſelves 
by the inheritance of their fellow - citizens, applied to 
SPARTA, their metropolis, for a new ſtock of inha- 
bitants. The SryarTANs immediately collected ten 


thouſand men: among whom the old citizens di- 


1 


vided the lands of which the former e hal 
periſhed *. i „ 


- 


* Diop. Sie. lib, x 12. . TavevD, lid 3. | | 
pO be, 
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Arx ae kad baniſhbd Dronyires from 
SYs a cus, An had ſettleck che affairs of Steil y, 
finding the ties or $ytdcver and Sr ITAGUv- 


110 * extremely depopulated by tyranny, war, and 
fadtion, he invited over from GR EECx' ſome new in- 
babitänts to: repeople them m— Immedlately) forty 
thouand men (Protancu + fiys ſixty houfatid) df 

| fered themſelves ; ; and, he diſtribüted ſo many bots of 
land : among them, to the great ſatisfaction of the an- 

| tient inhabitants: A proof at once of the maxims of 
antient policy, which affected populouſneſs more thaw 
riches; and of the good effetts of theſe maxims, in 

me erteme populcuſneſs of that ſmall 'country, 
5 155 res Wilich could at onee ſupply ſo large à cb 

© "Tony, The tife was not much different wich the 

1 111 in early times. fe is a perhicions citizen, 

aid M. Cuklus, who cannot be contented with ſe- 
wen acres 1. Such ideas of equality could not fail of 
ſos e W 1 0 | 325 ; 

; $445 35%» ep 


* bib ure. Bs, wY . eit - e 51 7 . 
5 ho vita Tie. e ee ye: 


1975 Prix. kb, 28. cap. 3. The fame anther, 3 in x Gap. 6. fays, 
; Perumgue fatentibus latifundia perdidbe ITALIAM; jam vero er 
provincios, Sex domi Jen Re Arne peſidebunt, tm inter- ; 
fecit eci NI Prinaps,” In this view, the barbarous 'butchery 
committed by the firſt. Roman emperors, was not, perhaps, ſo 
deſtructive to the public as we may imagine, Theſe never cea- 
| W — 8 which 
had 


0 * 


Wx muſt now confider what diſadvantages the an- 


tents lay under with regard to populouſneſs, ank 


what: checks they received from their political ma- 
xims and inſtitutions. . There are commonly com- 


penſations in erery human condition; and the” theſe 
eompenſations be not always Herfoctly equal, yet; they 


ferve, at leaſt, to reſtrain the prevailing principle. To 


compare 'them and eſtimate their influence, is indeed 
very difficult; even Where they take place in the ſame 


age, and in neighbouring countries : But where ſeve- 
ral ages have intervened, and only ſeattered lights are 


afforded us by antient authors; what can we do but 
amuſe ourſelves by talking, bro and cen, on an inter- 


eſling ſubject, and thereby corredting, all al bf and 


violent determinations ? 


4 4 7 . 


Firſt, W may 1 PR oe avon: * : 
were almoſt in perpetual war; a natural effect of 
their martial ſpirit, their love of liberty, their mutual 


emulation, and that hatred which generally prevails 
among nations that live in a cloſe neighbeurhaod, 
Now, war in a ſmall ſtate is much more deſlrustire 


than in a great one; both becauſe all che inhabitants, 
in the former caſe, muſt ſerve in the armies; and be- 


eauſe the fate is all frontier, - erp». {foro 


inroads of rend. 


wif} Eat mnt as 55:6 v4. 38 


ieee the wits; e ths: 8 


————— The new nobles-who roſe in their place, n . 


Lee as we learn from Ta ci. ann. lib, 3. cap. — 
K 6 Tux 
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TR maxims ol antient war were much more de- 
ſtructive than thoſe of modern; "chiefly by the diſ- 
tribution of plunder, in which the ſoldiers were indul- 
ged. The private men in our armies are ſuch a low 

raſcally ſet of people, that we find any abundance be- 

yond their ſimple pay, breeds confuſion and diſorder, 
and à total diſſolution of diſeipline. The very 
;wretchednefs and-meannefs of thoſe who. fill the; mo- 
dern armies, render them leſs deſtructiye to the coun- 
tries which they invade: One inſtance, among many, 
of the deegitfulneſ of frt ap rat 8 | 1 5 * 


| 2545; 112 rit FER 41 111 28 
25 ANTIENT battles were. muc more PTL by the 
very nature of the weapons emp oyed i in them. The 


antients drew up their men 1 6 or 20, ſometimes _ 50 
mien deep, which made a narrow front; and it was 
not difficult to find à field, in which both armies 
might be marſnalled, and might engage with each 
other. Even where any body of the troops was 1 4 5 
off by hedges, hillocks, woods, or hollow ways, the 
battle was not ſo ſoon decided betwixt the contending 
ie pang bur that the others wh time eee ee 
* The antient eien W citizens, he lene 5 
ob; were all married. Our modern ſoldiers are either forced 
10 live unmarried, or their marriages turn to ſmall account to- 
Wards the; increaſe of mankind, A; circumftance which: onght, 


- perbaps,.to be taken into conſideration, as of ſome conſequence 
in favour of the antients. m Na 28 nb [bib Wt 
WT | 0-0: difficulties 


us 


— 
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lies which oppoſed them, and take, part in the 
— h-g And as the whole armids were thus en- 
gaged, and each man cloſely buckled | to his antago- 
niſt, the battles were commonly, very bloody, and great 
ſlaughter was made on both fides, but eſpecially on 


the vanquiſhed, | The long thin lines required by fire- 
arms, and the quick deciſion of the fray, render dur 


modern engagements but partial rencounters, and en- 


able the general, who is foiled in the beginning of 
the day, to draw off the greateſt part of his army, 
ſound and intire. Could Fol ax D's project of the 
column take place (which ſeems impracticable 1) it 
would render eee bartles as deſtructive as s the 
antient. N ee 


iT 38 "- * 2 224 * „ 1 
"274 


15 "Tis battles of antiquity, both by their FER 
and their reſemblance of fin gle combats, were wrought 
up to a degree of fury quite unknown to latter ages. 


- Nothing could then engage the combatants to. give 
quarter, but the hopes of profit, by making ſlaves of 
their priſoners. In civil; wars, as we learn from 
Taerrus , the battles were the moſt Wenne . 


the priſoners were not ſlaves. ene bas 2315 


I „ nf 4 


1 I What is the advantage of the column after it has lake | 
the enemy's line? only, that it then takes them in flank, and 
diſſipates whatever ſtands near it by a fire from all ſides. Bue 
till it has broke them, does it not preſent a flank to the enemy, 
and that * to their . and, what i * my eſs 


to their cannon ? 


P 4-4 ik 
* Hiſt, lib, 2. 0 cap. 44. ra A 
N War 


6 £40; K 88 6 10 N. 0004 


* werte pe iti mul be made, ice the 


boy, rage, er the Weng of 0 were, in erer; 
relpett, { ſo bloody at and | ſevere! Ty 15 e e 


1 are very frequent, in 1 1 hiſtory, | 
oP cities beſieged; whine inhabitants; rather than open 
heir gates, murdered their wives and, children, and 
ruſhed: theniſelves, on A voluntary death, ſweetened 
Perhaps with. aJitfle- proſpect of rovenge upon the 
enemy. GREEXs f, as well as Barn ar TANs, haye 
been .ofien wrought up to this degree of fury. And 

the ſame,dejermined ſpirit and cruelty muſt, in many 

chars inſtances, leſs rem arkable, have been extremely 
deſtructive to human ſociety, in thoſe petty common- 
*wealths, which lived ina eloſe neighbourhood, and 
were engaged in in i perpetual wars and contentions. 4:0 


— the wars in de 1 Fs 
Wk 4; were Carried on intirely by infoads, and 
-46bberies; and piracies; Such a method of war muſt 
. eee e Thy acc ae neee 
e ee ; FINE 308 e arr n or 


By the laws of the twelve tables, poſſeſſion fortwo 
years formed. a preſcription for land; one year for 


——_ A Az vue, mentioned by Lxve, Hb. 311 capi , 18. 
rer rd Ab. 76, As alte the” KAN Wt Ars; a eren 
bell. civil. lib. 4. | | | > DEDD73- $57.3 14 


1 Invite AR ATT. | „ + 4 8 + 
e move- 


** — 
3 


K * „ 
LACY FO” - * 


P 
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movenbles “: a>. An\ indication, that there was not ina 
FrkTK „during that t period, much more order, tr 


quiltity, ard ſettled Police, mau there * af pref 
among the Ta ka R LY 155 


? 


Tas any bartel- . — + hiſtory, * 
ieee DxemeTRIVs Por tenegrzs and: the 
Rijopians 3 Shen it was agreed, thavn, fres citizen 
OY It rige pavgt ee 


| and af orb 


Bor, feeondly, it Woes <6 that antient manners 5 
| — unfavourable than the modern, not only in 
times of war, but alſo in thoſe of peace ; anf that too 


in every reſpect, except the love of civil liberty and 
equality, Which is, I own, of conſiderable. import- 
ance. To exclude faction from a free government, is 
very Ghent, if not altogether impracticable; but 
ſuch inveterate rage between the factions, and ſuch 
bloody maxims, are found, in modern times, amongſt 
religious parties alone, where bigoted prieſts are the 
accuſers, judges, and executioners. In antient hiſ- 
tory, we may always obſerve, where one party pre- 
vailed, whether the nobles or "Im 25 I can ob- 
; aid bee) h — the ſame. own 8 
e eee the time of Jus TIN IAV. But abuſes 
introduced by barbariſm, are not ann by 9 


* 


IT Diop. SICVL, lib, 20, 7 


ſerve 


— 


ſerve no difference in this reſpeR I) that they imme - 
diately butchered all of the oppoſite party who fell 
into, their hands, and baniſhed, ſuch as had been ſo 
fortunate as to eſcape their fury. No form of pro- 
ceſs, no law, no trial, no pardon. A fourth, a third, 
perhaps near @ half of the city, were ſlaughtered, or 
expelled, every revolution; and the exiles always 
_ Joined foreign enemies, and did all the miſchief poſ- 
fible to their fellow: citizens; till Fortune put it in 
their power to take full revenge by a new revolution · 
And as theſe were very frequent in ſuch violent go- 
vernments, the diſorder, diffidence, jealouſy, enmity, 
which muſt prevail, are not Pay for us to ney ora in 
this age of them.. * 8 25471 


: D. bs 
Tan E are only two revolutions 1. can i recollect i in 


antient hiſtory, which paſſed without great ſeverity, | 
5 and great effuſion of blood in maſſacres and aſſaſſina- 
tions, ii. the reſtoration of the ATuznian Demo- 
craey by Tux ASYBULUS, and the ſubduing the Ro- 
MAN republic by CAA. We learn ffom afitient 
hiſtory, that TuRASYBULUS, paſſed a general am- 
neſty for all paſt offences; and firſt introduced that 
word, as well as + price, into Garxcs *. It ap- 


mo, oO» by 


7 WRT WR * 


| 1 . 1 was himſelf of the 8 adden, and 
very narrowly-eſcaped from the thirty tyrants, ſays, that the 
Democracy was as Os: ee e ee 
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pears, however, from many orations of Lys I As f» : 
that the chief, and.reven- ſome: of the ſobaltern of- 
fenders, in the preceding tyranny, were tried, and 
capitally puniſhed. This is a difficulty not cleared 


up. and even not obſerved by antiquarians and hiſto- 


rians. And as toCzsar's clemency, tho much ce- 
lebrated, it would not gain great applauſe in the pre- 


ſent age. He butchered, for inſtance, all Ca ro's 
ſenate; when he became maſter "of Urica 1 aud 


theſe, we may readily believe, were not the moſt 
worthleſs of the party. Al thoſe who had borne 


arms againſt that uſurper, Were forfeited; and, by 


Hikrius' 5 u, W inespable of all public 
offices. 396,050 6 | 1 : N 


. 4 * 
945 77910 A5 91. 


Tus people were n bond of bent: but 


hem not to have underſtood it very well. When the 


thirty tyrands rſt eſtahliſhed their 


they began with ſeizing. all, t 8 and in- 
formers, who had been ſo troubleſome during the De- 


mocracy, and putting them to death by an arbitrary 
ſentence andexccarion. : Buery man, ſays/SALLUST 4 
18 


5 


bes As orat, 11. contra en orat, 12, contra AGORATs 
0 74 \ IT K. 91 F 1 2 To N 
wat, r5. fee rin. eee 


* 


10 9 9 14 8 3 
thy Arrian. de bell, cw, . 5 
* See Oæs ax s ſpeech, de ble ct. ier 
21 e n bse eg bas Jabloi fog Sd of n 
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and LSI AS Ng «vas reoiced at Reis pirifiments ; not . 
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th Tus, utme ft energy of the neryous, ſtyle o Frau- 1 
| CxpiDEs,. and the copiouſneſs and expreſiion of the 5 
GREEK, language, ſeem to fink under that hiſtorian, t 
when he attempts to deſcribe the diſorders which aroſe n 
from f faction thro'out. all the Gakzx gomm. nwealths. at 
n 

k 

C 

| 


You, would. imagine, that he fill, , labours, I. A 
| thought eater than he can find (eve þ to communicate. 
. Aud! he 1 5 pathetic deſcription, with an ob- 
ſervation, which ; is at once very refined and very ſolid; 
In theſe conteſts,” fays he, © thoſe who were dull- 
« eft and moſt ſtupid, and had the leaſt foreſight, | 
*-commonly. prevatted.".” Roe being coefeidus of this | | 
e Wenknéſs, and n ef evef- reached by 
bah, elde deg; by ite Bend and 
«\poniatd,. and thereby prevented their-antagonits, 
de were forming fine" {themes and projekts fot 
* thei? —— A It 199979 £54208 Het Ft 3 
| ne 


4 | 12357 1 | 4 91 ** TD Oo T 

+ Orar, 24. 4341 in orat. Py he mentions, the fac ous Giri 
of the popular afſemblics as 1 only cauſe N theſe 11 at 
ALS 85 ſhould diſpleaſe. 

1 Lib, 3. The country in OO REY , 4p. SHO 
1 factions to be moſt violent, and party - hatred the ſtrongeſt, is 


FLAND. This goes ſo far as to cut off even the moſt common 
| intercourſe 


a 
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Nor. to mention Dioxxsius A the elder, who is 
computed to have butchered in cold blood above 


10,c00 of his fellow - citixens; nor Ac ATHhO CES *, 
„ and bthers, ſtill more bloody than he z the 


Nazis 
tranſactlons, even in free governments, were ex- 
tremely violent and deſtructive. At ArkRNs, the 
thirty tyrants and the nobles, in a twelvemonth, 

murdered, without trial, about 1200 of the people, ; 
and baniſhed aboye the half of the citizens that re- 
mained . In Axcos, near the ſame time, ibe people 
killed 1200 ef the nobles ; and afterwards their own. 
demagogues, berauſe they had refuſed to carry their 
proſecutions farther 4. The people allo in Corcyna 


T3. MS p 1 


ueber of civitities between 1 * Catholics; 
Their eruel Infurre ions, and the ſevere revenges which: they 


74 


have taken of each other, are the eauſes uf this mutual ill will, 
which is the chief ſource of the diſorder, poverty, :and-depopule- - 


tion of that comitry./ The:Gk z xx factions I imagine to have 
been inflamed fill to a higher degree of rage j the -revolations 
being commonly more frequent, e ee p 9597714170 
much more avowed and acknowledged. 123 22274 
+ Pr r. te wire, aeptrermaght Ly e bo ind 
Pro. Ste. lib, 18, 19. f "Oe FE OE eee 
'T Tir. Liv. lid, 2, 33, 34. eee 


bs Bs” Sic. lib, 14. "Ts0cnares,t ſays, ther en en 
geo baniſhed, He makes the number of thoſe killed amount 


te 150. Au kor. AEscuthes: cor Orrsirn. affigns pre- 


ciſely the ſame number. ACP DEP arim, OY 5 1. 
1300 ban Ee. 165 | * EO +: © ; | 


"> e A8. * * iA 225 = * 145 1 08 
14:5 311-9 killed 
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killed 1 500 of the nobles, and baniſhed. a thouſand . 
Theſe numbers will appear the more ſurpriſing, if we re 
conſider the extreme ſmallneſs of theſe on. But all W 
8 is full of ſuch e nail B 
2 
a 


e ee, ee de e Wass 
; : | 


„ Dios: sie. lb. 13. 


* # 


1 Ve ſhall mention from Diobon vs Sicul vs alone a ow, 5 
which paſſed i in the courſe of Gxty years during the moſt ſhining 't 
Wt | age of Gxxxce, There were baniſhed from Sy Bars 500 of 
Wl tie nobles and their partiſans; lib, 12, p. 77. er edit, Rao 
| nn. Of Cnrans, 60 citizens beniſhed; lib. 13. p- 
ji] 1389. At Ernzsue, 340 killed, 1000 baniſhed ;- lib. 13. p. 
1 2323. Of CynzNIAns,' 500 ngbles killed, all the reſt baniſh- 
"il denz; lib. 14. p. 263. The Con ix TnIANs killed 120, baniſhed © 
Wl - $5203. lib, 14. p. 306. Purine the SrarTANn baniſhed. 
| 300:B&0TIANS ; lib, 15, p. 342. Upon the fall of the LA- 
1 CEDEMONIANS,: Democracies were reſtoreſ in many cities, and 

ſevere vengeance taken of the nobles, after the Gxzz« manner. 
But matters did not end there. For the baniſhed nobles, 1e - 
turning in many places, \butchered their adverſaries at PBIA- 
Las, in Con ix, in MzGARA, in PRII ASIA, In this laſt 
place they killed 300 of the people; but theſe again revolting, 
killed above 600 of the nobles, and baniſhed the reſt.; lib. 15. 
p. 357. In ARCADIA 1400 baniſhed; , beſides many killed. 
The baniſhed retired to Sy ATA and to PALLANTIUM: : The 5 
latter een up to their countrymen, and all killed, lib, 15. 
p⸗ 373+. of the baniſhed. from Ax Go and Tuxzxs, there : 
5 | were 500 in the Sr AAN army; id. p. 374 Here is a detail 
| | of the moſt remarkable of AcaTaroctzs's cruelties from the 
| ame author, The people before his uſurpation had baniſhed; | 
bau nobtes; lib, 19. P. 655. 3 e cone 
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11 


or thrice every century 
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5 Warn AETAUDER ordered all the exiles to be 


whole amounted to 20,000 men * ; the remains pro- 


bably of ſtill greater ſlaughters and maſſacres, What 
an aſtoniſhing multitude in ſo narrow a country as 
antient Gzxzzcz! And what domeſtic confuſion, jea- 
louſy, partiality, revenge, heart-bumnings,” muſt tear 
thoſe cities, where factions were. n up to fuch a 


een i eee 


Ir would be eaſier, . ſays 3 to Pailie, 


| to raiſe an army in GRzecE at preſent om the va- 
ee than from the cities, 


A 


* Even 27 3 #21 came not to ſuch extremities 
(which they failed not to do almoſt in every city twice 
property was rendered very 
r by the maxims of antient government. 


e with the people, - killed 4000 nobles, and baniſhed 
_b000 id. p. 647 · He killed 4000 people at GzLaz id, p. 741, 
By AGATHOCLES s brother $000 baniſhed from SYRACUSE 5 


Kb. 20. p. 757. The inhabitants of Av, to the number 
of 40,000, were killed, man, woman, and child; and with 


tortures, for the ſake of their money; id. p. 802. All their re- 
lations, wiz. father, brother, children, grandfather, of his LI- 


BYAN army, killed; id. p. 103- He killed: 7000 exiles after 

capitulation ; id. p. $16, Tis to be remarked, that AGaTuo- 

CLES was a man of great ſenſe and courage, | 
®* Diop. Sic, lib. 13. | | 0 


Xeno- 


„% M ssSsAVY NI. 61 

"X85 0pnon; in the banquet een gives us 
very natural unaffected deſcription; of the tyranny 
of the Arn BIA ny people; In my poverty,” ſays 
CHARMI ES, am much more happy than ever I 
& was while poſſeſt of ziches; as much as it is happier 
e to be in ſecurity than in terrors, free than a ſlave, to 
:< receive than to pay court, to be, truſted than ſuſ- 
% peQted., Formerly I was obliged.to careſs every in- 


4 former; ſome impoſition was! continually laid upon 


« me; and it was never allowed me to travel, or be 
e àbſent from the city. At preſent, when Jam poor, 
„ look big, and threaten others. The rich are 
« afraid of me, and ſhow $864» j27 hog of civility 


4.4 © 


«q „ 
6 deen f. . 


I one of che n ee the orator 
33 ſpeaks of it, by the by, as a maxim of the 


ArkzxmIAx people, That whenever they wanted mo- 
ney, they put to death ſome of the rich citizens a: 


well As. rangers, for the fake of che ſorfeiture: In 
-mentianing this, he ſeems. to have no intention of 
blaming den; dil leb of provoking them nas 
is audience and Judges: © | 


7 kn oh anc was: SS es 
org tha people, it ſeems indeed ne ace 


9 K 63 828 : * 


FL Pag, 885. ex edit. LzvncLav. 1 v7 
lia ; 
; J. Ge. 29. in Nicon. * 
„ that 


i 


2 _ >, 


5 "_ adminiſtration of any propleinGrxrcr, * 
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chat he mould impoverifts Hicmſelf, ar the people 
would impoveriſh him, and perhaps kill him into tlie 


bargain. The orator laſt mentioned gives a pleaſant 
account of an eſtate laid out in a the public ſervice * * , 


114 


In order to recommend his client to the favour of the beo 
ple, he enumerates all the firms he had expended, When xs 


 $n90;, 30 mina: Upon a chorus of men 20 minas; tiemuper- 


xicaie 8 minas; oviyec Xoptyey Jo ininas; n Ng 3 
minas; Seven times trierarch, where he ſpent 6 talents z 
Taxes „ once 30 minas, another time 40; yupevagiaggw!, 12 mis 


nas; TKorry wa Xxoęw, 1 5 minas; xopcoTatg yopnyov, 18 
minas 3 @vegrxigals- ayereiou, 7 .minas ; emer EN. 
15 minas; 'ngxv%vgOr, 30 minas: In the whole ten talents 
38 minas, An immenſe, fum for an Aru fortune, and 
what alone auld be, cteemed great riches, Orat. 20, *Tis true, 
he ſays, the law did not oblige him. abſolutely to be at ſo much 
expence, not above a fourth, But without the favour of the 
people, no body was ſo much as ſaſe; and this was the only 
way to gain it. See farther, erat. 24. de pop. fatu. In another 
place, he introduces a-fpeaker, who ſays that he had ſpent his 
whole fortune, and an immenſe one, eighty talents, for the 
people. Orat. 2 5. de prob; Ev AnDai, The Ae, or ſtran- 
gers, find, ſays he, if they dont vontrihute largely enough to 
the people's fancy, that they haue reaſon to. repent. Grat 30, 
contra PHIL. You” may, ſee with what care DEMoSTAENISS 
displays his ex pences of this nature, when he pleads for himſelf 
de corona; und how he exaggerates MIDI As“'s ſtingineſs in this 
particular, in his accuſation of that criminal. All thie, by the- 
by, is a mark of a very; iniquitous judieature: And yet thy 
ATHENIANS valued themſelves on having the moſt legal and re- 
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f 1 NEED not inſiſt on the Grees tyrannies, which 
were altogether horrible. Even the mixed monarchies, 
by which. moſt of the antient ſtates of Gxzzce were 
governed, before the introduction of republics, were 
very unſettled. Scarce any city, but Arne xs, ſays 
jb AES, could ſhow 1 gps pe We 


or 1 ee r et 


* Es many other oa * for the inflabi- 
ny of ancient monarchies, the equal diviſion of proper- 
ty among the brothers in private families, muſt, by; a 
neceſſary conſequence,” contribute to unſettle and 
diſturb the ſtate. The univerſal preference given to 
the elder by! modern laws, tho' it increaſes the ine- 
quality of fortunes, has, however, this good effect, 
that it accuſtoms men to the ſame idea of public ſuc- 
ceſſion, N an. and e 1 ie 


RT (3. 43 ann Se e 
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T7 Swe ſettled e of. . falling / 
immediately into factions, applied to SPARTA, who 
ſent Henieibas with full authority to quiet their 
diſſenſions. This man, not provoked by any oppoſi- 
tion, not inflamed. by party rage, knew no better ex- 
— EO urge to N rae . 
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of the citizens f. A ftrong proof how deeply rooted 
theſe violent maxims 17 en were chro out a. 
Guetce. 


Ir ſuch v was the Aiſpoſition of mens minds among; 


that refined people, what may be expected in the 
commonwealths of Irary, Argic, Srain, and 
| Gavt, which were denominated barbarous? Why 


otherwiſe did the Greeks ſo much value themſelves on 
their humanity, gentleneſs and moderation, above all 
other nations? This reaſoning ſeems very natural. 
But -unlackily the hiſtory of the -Roman common- 
wealth, in its earlier times, if we give credit to the re- 
ceived accounts, ſtands againſt us. No blood was 
ever ſhed in any ſedition at Rowe, till the murder of 
the Graccur, Droxrsius Haticarnass tus ||, 
obſerving the ſingular humanity of the Rowan peo- 
ple in this particular, makes uſe of it as an argument 
that they were originally of GRECIAN extraction: 
Whence we may conclude, that the factions and re- 
volutions in the barbarous republics were more violent 


| than even thoſe of Gxzece above-mentioned. 


Ir the Romans were ſo late in coming to blows, 
they made ample compenſation after they had once 
entered upon the bloody ſcene ; and APPian's hiſtory | 
of their civil wars contains the moſt frightful picture 
of e proſcriptions, and Horfeitures, that ever 


+ Dos, Sie. lib, 14. l Lib, 2. 
Vor. II. * | was 


216 EY gy * * xl. fot - 


was preſented to the world. What n moſt, in 
that hiſtorian, is, that he ſeems to feel a proper re- } 
ſentment of theſe barbarous proceedings ; ; and talks 1 
not with that provoking coolneſs and indifference, | 
Which cuſtom had Fan in * of * 1 nn ; 


| biſtorians *. nat 
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Ti a maxims 400 aptiant- ad en : 
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„ Westende 1 are all PR orators, and 
. © philoſophers, whoſe teſtimony is unqueſtioned. Tis dangerous. 
to rely upon writers who deal in ridieule and latyr. What will 
poſterity, for inſtance, infer from . this paſſage e of Dr. SwirT?, - 
4e J told him, that in che kingdom of of Ta iax 14 (BXITAIxN) 
6 by the natives called LANGDON (Loxvox) where I had 
T ſojourned ſome time in my travels, the bulk of the people | 
s confift, in a manner, wholly of diſcoverers , witneſſes, inform- | 
« ers, accuſers, proſecutors, evidences, ſwearers, together with! 
4 their ſeveral ſubſervient and ſubaltern inſtruments, all under 
” |  . EE the colours, the conduct, and pay of | miniſters of ſtate and 
their deputies, The plots in that kingdom are uſually the, 
” workmanſhip of thoſe perſons,” &ec."GyLLIven' $ travels, 
Such a repreſentation might ſuit the government of ATnzxs; 
baut not that of Ex GT AND, which is a prodigy even in modern 
{| times, for humanity, juſtice, and liberty. Yet the Doctor 8 ſa- 
tyr, tho carried to extremes, as ĩs uſual with him, even beyond 
other fatyrical writers, did not altogether want an object. The 
Biſhop of RocizsTER, who was his friend, and of the ſame 
| party,” bad been baniſhed a little before by a bill of attainder, f 
a with great juſtice, but without ſuch a proof as was legal, or ac- 
cording to the tera of common law; 5 7 | 
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peifluous to give any particular reaſon for the violen- 
ces committed at any particular period. Yet I can- 


not forbear obſerving, that the laws, in the latter ages 


of the Ro AN commonwealth, were ſo abſurdly con- 
trived, that they obliged the heads of parties to have 


recourſe to theſe extremities. All capital puniſnments 


were aboliſned: However criminal, or, what is more, 
however dangerous any citizen might be, he could not 


regularly be puniſhed otherwiſe than by baniſhment: 
And it became neceſſary, in the revolutions of party, 


to draw the ſword of private vengeance; nor was it 


eaſy, when laws were once violated, to ſet bounds to 
theſe ſanguinary proceedings. Had BruTvs himſelf 
prevailed over the triumvirate, could lie, in common 
prudence, have allowed Ocravius and AurHoR x 
to live, and have contented himſelf with baniſhing - 
them to Ryopts or MARSEILLES, where they might 


ſtill have plotted new commotions and rebellions. 


His executing C. AxTon1vs, brother to the triumvir, 


ſhows evidently his ſenſe of the matter. Did not 


Cics RO, with the approbation of all the wiſe and 2 
virtuous of Rome, arbitrarily put to death Cari- 


LINE's aſſociates, contrary to law, and without any 


trial or form of proceſs ? And if he moderated his ex- 


ecutions, did it not proceed, either from the clemency 
of his temper, or the conjunctures of the times? A 


wretched ſecurity in a government which pretends to 


laws and liberty | 
L 2 i2 Tuus, 
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20 SAY XL. 

Tus, one extreme produces another. In the 
ſame manner as exceſſive ſeverity in the laws is apt to 
beget great relaxation in their execution; ſo their ex- 
ceſſive lenity naturally produces cruelty and barbarity. 
*Tis dangerous to force us, in "IT to paſs their 
ſacred boundaries, 


Our general cauſe of the diſorders ſo frequent in all 
antient governments, ſeems to have conſiſted in the 
great difficulty of eſtabliſhing any Ariſtocracy in thoſe 
ages, and the perpetual diſcontents and ſeditions of 
the people, whenever even the meaneſt and moſt beg- 
 garly were excluded from the legiſlature and from 
public offices. The very quality of freeman gave ſuch 
a rank, being oppoſed to that of ſlave, that it ſeemed 
_ to intitle the poſſeſſor to every power and privilege of 
the commonwealth. S5LoNn's * laws excluded no free- 
man from votes or elections, but confined ſome ma- 
giſtracies to a particular cenſus; yet were the people 
never ſatisfied till thoſe laws were repealed. By the 
treaty with AnTIPATER T, no ATHENtan had a 
vote whoſe cen ſus was leſs than 2000 drachmas (about 
601. Sterling) And tho' ſach a government would to 
us appear ſufficiently democratical, it was ſo diſagree- 
able to that people, that above two thirds immediately 


+ tt their country ||. CASSANDER reduced that cenſus 


= anos in vi 80l o. 7 Dyop, Sic, lib, 28. 


I. ibid, 
to 
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to the half ® ; yet ſtill the government was conſidered 

as an oligarchical tyranny, and "wp effect of foreign 
violence. 


_ Sznvivs Toliivs's 7 15 ſeem very equal and 
reaſonable, by fixing the power in proportion to the 
property: Yet the Roman people could never be 


brought quietly to ſubmit to them. 


Ix thoſe days there was no medium between a ſevere, 


jealous Ariſtocracy, ruling over diſcontented ſubjects; 


and a turbulent, factious e n 


Bor, thirdly, there are many other circumſtances, 


in which antient nations ſeem inferior to the modern, 
both for the happineſs and increaſe of mankind. 


Trade, manufactures, induſtry, were no where, in 
former ages, ſo flouriſhing as they are at preſent in 
Evuroys. The only garb of the antients, both for 


males and females, ſeems to have been a kind of 


flannel, which they wore commonly white or grey, 
and which they ſcoured as often as it grew dirty. 


Trax, which carried on, after CAR THAO E, the 
greateſt commerce of any city in the MrbirzR- 


zANEAN, before it was deſtroyed by ALEXA DER, 
was no mighty city, if we credit Ax x IA Ns account of 


. Drop, 810. lib, 18. 
T Tir, Liv, bib, x, cap. 43+ | 
L 3 its 
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Arno. p. 25. ex edit. AID. 


1 MM 


its inhabitants f. Arukxs is commonly ſuppoſed to 
have been a trading city: But it was as populous be- 


fore the Menian war as at any time after it, accor- 


ding to HeropoTvs ®; and yet its commerce, at that 
time, was ſo inconfiderable, that, as the ſame hiſto- 
rian obſerves f, even the neighbouring coaſts of As1 a 
were as little frequented by the Ga Es as the pillars 
of HERCULES: For beyond theſe he conceived no- 
thing. 1 


Snxkar intereſt of money, and great profits of 


trade, are an infallible indication, that induſtry and 
commerce are but in their infancy. We read in 
Lys1as of 100 per cent. profit made of a cargo of 


two talents, ſent to no greater diſtance than from 
Arnzus to the Apx1aT1c: Nor is this mentioned 


as an inſtanee of exorbitant profit. As TI box us, 
ſays DemosTHENEs +, paid three talents and a half for 


1 


+ Lib. 2. There were $000 killed during the ſiege; and the 
whole captives amounted to 40,0000 Droporvs $tcuLvs, 
lib. 17. fays only 13,000 : But he accounts for this ſmall num. 
ber, by ſaying that the Tyz1Ans had ſent away betoreliagd | 


part of their wives and children to CAA TAGE. 

* Lib. 5. he makes the number of the citizens amount to 
Peg. pes 
1 Id, 5. Orat. 33 adverſ. pine. 0 4 Contra 


3 houſe, 
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a houſe, which he let at a talent a. year: And the ora- 
tor blames his own tutors for not employing his mo- 
ney to like advantage. My fortune, ſays he, in ele- 
ven years minority, ought to have been tripled. The 
value of 20 of the ſlaves leſt by his father, he com- 
putes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of their la- 
bour at 12% The moſt moderate intereſt at ATuzns, 1 
(for there was higher + often paid) was 12 per cent. , | 
and that paid monthly. Not to inſiſt upon the exor- 
bitant intereſt of 34 per cent. to which the vaſt ſums 

diſtributed i in elections had raiſed money I at Rowe, 
we find, that VERREsS, before that factious period, 

ſited 24 per cent. for money, which he left in the | 
publicans hands. And tho' Cice. Ro:declaims againſt. | 
this article, it is not on account of the extravagant 5 
uſury ; ; but becauſe it had never been cuſtomary to 


Hate any intereſt on ſuch occaſions $. Intereſt, in- 
deed, ſunk at Rows, after the ſettlement of the em- 


| pice: But it never remained any conſiderable time ſo 
| low, 2s in the commercial fates of modern ages . 


. ACRES 7 


CY 


. - 3 > 


„ Contra Wks p. IN: ex edit, ALDH 
+ Id. ibid. 1 78 
1 Id. ibid, and ZEcninEs contra ora. : 
|} Zeiss. ad ATTIC, lib, 5. epiſt, 21, 
d Contra VIII. orat. 3. 
+ See Eſſay IV. 
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Aon the other inconveniencies which the ArTwe> 
NIANS felt from the fortifying Dec INA by the La- 
CEDEMONIANS, it is repreſented by THucypipes t, 
as one of the moſt conſiderable, that they could not 
bring over their corn from Eukx a by land, paſſing 


by Ogor us; but were obliged to imbark it, and to 


fail about the promantory of Sunium. A ſurpriſing 
inſtance of the im perfection of antient navigation: 1 
For the water. carriage is not here above double the 


land. ; 4 % a . w 791 


— 1 


T vo not remember any mat any antient au- 


| thor, where the growth of any city is aſcribed to the 


eſtabliſhment of a manufacture. The commerce which 
is faid to flouriſh, is chiefly the exchange of thoſe 

commodities for which different ſoils and climates : 
were ſuited. The ſale of wine and oil into Arkies, 


2 


| according to Diopokus S1culus ; #4 vas the foun- 
dation of the riches of Ackiczxrun. The bt 


ation of the city of Sy ARIS, according to the fame 
author *, was the cauſe of its immenſe populouſneſs; 


being built near the two rivers CR ATH and SyBA- 


RIS, But theſe two rivers, we may obſerve, are not 
navigable ; ad could only produce ſome fertile val- 


leys, for agriculture and/huſbandry 3 an advantage ſo 
inconſiderable, that a modern writer would my 


have taken notice of It. 


+F Lib, 7. "ug I Lab. 13. 0 Lib. 13. 
r. 
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Ta barbarity of the antient tyrants, together with 


the extreme love of liberty, which animated thoſe 


ages, muſt have baniſhed every merchant and manu- 
facturer; and have quite depopulated the ſtate, had it 


ſubſiſted upon induſtry and commerce. While the 
cruel and ſuſpicious Dionys1Us was carrying on his 


butcheries, who, that was not detained by his landed 
property, and could have carried with him any art 
or {kill to procure a ſubſiſtence in other countries, 


would have remained expoſed to ſuch implacable 


barbarity ? The perſecutions of Parte II. and Lewis 


XIV. filled all Eu korg with the manufacturers of 
c Fraupzxs and of FrAxCE. bo 


1 cxanT, that agriculture is the AY of induftry 
which is chiefly requiſite to the ſubſiſtence of mul- 


titudes; and it is poſlible, that this induſtry may 
flouriſh, even where manufactures and other arts are 
unknown or neglected. SwIsSERLAND is at preſent a 


very remarkable inſtance ; where we find, at once, the 
moſt ſkilful huſbandmen and the moſt bunglin | 
men, that are to be met with in all Evzxoyre. That 


agriculture flouriſhed mightily in Gx RECE and Ira- | 
LY, at leaſt in ſome parts of them, and at ſome pe- 
riods, we have reaſon to preſume : And whether the 
mechanical arts had reached the ſame degree of per- 


fection, may not be eſteemed ſo material; eſpecially, 


if we conſider the great equality in the antient re- 


panes, where each family was obliged to cultivate, 
Ls with 


_ "ESSAY XI. 


with the greateſt care and induſtry, its own a lt cet 
in order to its ſubſi ſence. 


Buri is it juſt tenſoningy becauſe agriculture may, in 
ſome inſtances, flouriſh without trade or manufaQures, 
to conclude, that, in any great extent of country, 
and for any great tract of time, it would ſubſiſt alone? 

The moſt natural way, ſurely, of encouraging huſ- 
bandry, is, firſt, to excite other kinds of induſtry, 

aucb thereby afford the labourer a ready market for his 
commodities, and a return of ſuch goods as may con- 

tribute to his pleaſure and enjoyment. This method 
1s infallible and univerſal; and as it prevails more in 
modern government than in the antient, it affords a. 


preſumption. of the ſaperior populouſneſs of the former, 


Every man, ſays Xx NO RON , may be a farmer: 
No art or fkill is requiſite : All conſiſts in the induſtry, 
and attention to the execution. A ſtrong proof, as. 
CoLuMELLA hints, that agriculture was but little 


known'in the age of Xs NO HON. 


Ax our latter Jnniroviniets and . I 
they: operated nothing towards the eaſy ſubſiſtence of 
men, and conſequently towards their propagation and 

increaſe ? Our ſuperior ſkill in mechanics, the diſ- 
covery of new worlds, by which commerce has been 
ä eee ee 


® Occon, g 1 
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| the uſe of bills of exchange. Theſe ſeem all extremely 


uſeful to the encouragement af art, induſtry, and po- 
pulouſneſs Were we to ſtrike, off cheſe, what a. 


check ſhould we give to every kind of buſineſs and 
labour, and what multitudes of families would imme- 


diately periſh: from want and hunger? And it ſeems. 
ot probable, that we could ſupply the place of theſe 
new inventions *. d * ee eee inſti- 
tution. AN eee e en 1 rg ie 30 6008] 


BI: N 2 
2 411 n 


: Have we benden to o think, that the police of an- 


tient ſlates was any way comparable to that of mo- 


dern, or that men had then equal ſecurity, either ar 
home, or © in their Journie nies by land or water? 1 


” (2.3 2, ww wt 


queſtion not, but every imperial a would give 
us the preference i in this particyla en 


; Davos} upon par the phos it WORE im- 
poſiible to aſſign any juſt reaſon, why the world ſhould 
have been more populous in antient than in modern 
times. The equality of property, among the anti. 
ents, liberty, and the ſmall diviſions of their ſtates, 
were indeed; favourable to the Ppropagation of man- 


kind: But their wars were more bloody and deſtruc- 


tive, their governments more factious and unſettled, 


commerce and manufaRures more, ferble and languiſh- 


ing, and the general police more looſe and irregular. 
Theſe latter diſadvantages ſeem to form a ſufficient 


- . 720 A2 41314 wig at ©; Ali NN HWISE RE: 
* See Part I. Eſſay XV. 5 
eK L 6 counter. 


7 88 A „ x2 £993 1 ure 2 
alance to the former advantages; and rather 


dees the oppoſite opinion to that Which erf | 


prevails with e ind ſubject. EET, 


eee eee i FRI 
mantel fact. If it appear, that the world was then 


more ' populous than at preſent,” we may be aſſured, 
that our conjectures are falſe; and that we have over- 
looked ſome material circumſtance in the compariſon. 
This I readily own: All our preceding reaſonings, I 


f acknowledge to be mere trifling, or, at leaſt, ſmall 


ſcirmiſhes and frivolous rencounters, which decide no- 
thing. But unluckily the main combat, where we 
compare facts, cannot be rendered much more deci- 


five.. The facts delivered by antient authors, are 
either ſo uncertain or ſo imperfe& as to afford us no- 
thing poſitive in this matter. How indeed could it 


be otherwiſe ? The very facts which we muſt oppoſe 
to them, in computing the greatneſs of modern ſtates, 


are far from being either certain or compleat. Many 


ne of calculation, proceeded on by celebrated 
writers, are Iitile better than thoſe of the Emperor 
Her 10caBvaiys, who formed an eſtimate of the im- 
menſe greatneſs of Romer, from ten thouſand pound 
eight pus ROO MEE! had 4 ark in * 


ern 664268) 5 193) _ 35 Af 
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Lis to be remarked, that all kinds of numbers are 


uncertain in antient manuſcripts, and have been ſub- 


ject to much greater corruptions than any other part 


of the text; and that for a very obvious reaſon. Any 
alteration, in other places, commonly affects the ſenſe 
or grammar, and is more ee, een, * the 


8 reader ank Aeg ; ' | 
as enumerations of $f TAS uu | $34; onde 


of any tract of country by any antient author of good 


authority, ſo as to W us a * _ view for 


The 8 brobeble that there was formerly a N . 
dation for the number of citizens afſ igned to any free 
city; becauſe they entered for a ſhare of the govern- 


ment, and there were exact regiſters kept of them. 


But as the number of ſlaves is ſeldom mentioned, 


Er with re- 


gard to the populouſneſs even of ſingle cities. 


„Tus art page of Tuverpipzs is, in my opinion, 
* commencement of real hiſtory. All preceding 


narrations are ſo intermixed with fable, that philoſo- 
phers ought to abandon them, in a great meaſure, to 
the embelliſh ene of Parts Bad PEARS. 6 
2014515 lm ene 12 1990 e e MT a ator; wre 
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* In general, there is more candour and Gneerty in antent 


44 


: Kiſtorians, 700 ſl er duet ind care, than in the moderns. 
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Wirn regard to temate times, the-chumbers* of 
people aſſigned are often ridiculous, and loſe all cre- 
dit and authority. The free citizens of SYBar1s, able 
to bear arms, and actually drawn out in battle, were 
300, o They encountred at Sia 4a with 100,000 
citizens of Cxo ro, another GRRRx city contigu- 
odus to them; and were defeated. This is Drovoxus 
 SreuLvs's ® account; and is very . inſiſted on 
by that hiſtorian. 87A aBO + alo x mentions the ſame 
number of SYBARITES. «9 a 


3 
2 4 


Dipobox vs Siowues t; commenting th inhabi- 
tants of AGRIGENTUM, when it was deſtroyed. .by 
the CanThaCimzans, ſays, that they amounted. to 
20,000 citizens, ' 200,000, Krangers,; beſides. Mayes, 


| who, in ſo opulent a . as he repreſents it, would | 


Sur Gai . Hs, Sa thole of agen, a ; 
an illuß ch over bur minds; thit men ſeem i to regard impartiality 
to their advetiatics and td hereties; 46 4 vibe or weallnefb: But 
the commonneſs of books, by means. of printing, has obliged 
modern -hiſtorians te to be more e careful In, voiding contradiftions 
- apt incong ities, : Fares Siebe is 2 good v writer; but 
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probably be, at leaft; as numerous. We muſt remark; 
that the women and the children are not included; 
and that therefore, upon the whole, the city muſt have 
contained near two millions of inhabitants J. And 


what was the reaſon of ſo immenſe an increaſe? 


They were very induſtrious in cultivating che neigh- 
bouring fields, not exceeding a ſmall ExCIISsH coun- 
ty; and they traded with their wine and oil to Ark. 
ea, which, at that time, had none of e com- 
modities. 


ProLE wy, ſays TueocrITvs®, commands 33,339 


cities. I ſuppoſe the ſingularity of the number was 
the reaſon of aſſigning it. Dioporvs StcuLvs 7 
aſſigns three millions of inhabitants to Eover, a 
very ſmall number: But then he makes the number 


of their cities amount to 18, ooo: An evident con. 
tradiction. 


HE ſays 4, the people were 1 ſever mil- 
lions. Thus remote times are aways moſt envied 


Tnar Xerxes's army was extremely numerous, 


be er , eee both n nnn 


L 


n eee Lazzpros. ee das 


| ActtonnTvw ene only 800, ooo inhabitants. 
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ern nations, of encumbering their camp with a ſuper- 
fluous multitude: But will any reaſonable man cite 
Her oportvus's wonderful narrations as an authority? 


There is ſomething very rational, I own, in LyYs14as's * 


5 argument upon this ſubject. Had not Xerxes's army 
been incredibly numerous, ſays he, he had never made 
a bridge over the HeLLEsroNT : It had been much 


eaſier to have tranſported his men over ſo ſhort a 
paſſage, with the numerous ſhipping of which he was 


| maſter. 


3 + be that the we NS, {EL * 
firſt and ſecond Punic wars, being threatened with 


an invaſion from the Gauls, muſtered all their own 


forces, and thoſe of their allies, and found them 
amount to ſeven hundred thouſand men able to bear 
arms. A great number ſurely, and which, when 
joined to the ſlaves, is probably not leſs, if not rather 


more than that extent of country affords at preſent f. 


The enumeration too ſeems to have been made with 
ſome exactneſs; 5 and Por vzius gives us the l of | 


88 I Lib. 2. | 
: 7 The country that fopplied this adi was not ohms a 


: eb in ITALY, viz. the Pope's dominions, Tuscany, and 


4 part of the kingdom of NAI x5: But perhaps in thoſe early | 


times there were yeryfew ſlaves, except in Roxx or the great cities. 
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the particulars, But might not the number be mag- 


Diopokus Sicuruvs “, makes the ſame enumera- 


tion amount to near a million. Theſe variations are 
ſuſpicious. He plainly too ſuppoſes, that ITaLY 
in his time was not ſo populous : Another very ſuſ- 
picious circumſtance, For who can believe, that the 
inhabitants of that country diminiſhed: from the time 
of the firſt Punic war to that of the rriumwirates ? 


Julius Cxsar, according to ArrIAx +, encoun- 
tered four millions of GauLs, killed one million, and 
took another million priſoners t. Suppoſing the num- 
bers of the enemy's army and of the killed could be 
exactiy aſſigned, which never is poſiible ; how could 
it be known ho- often the ſame man returned into 
the armies, or how diſtinguiſh the new from the old 
levied ſoldiers? No attention opght ever to be given 
to ſuch looſe, exaggerated calculations; eſpecially 
where the author tells us not the mediums WIE. which 
the calculations were formed. | 


Fern || ak the: i killed i by hos 
SAR amount ny to 40, co: A much more pro- 


* Lib „ | + Cxr rie. 
IT Pruranxen (in vita Cats.) makes the number that 
Czxsar fought with amount only to three millions; Jorraxe 
(in C=8ARIBUS) to two. | 


{ Lib. 2. cap. 47. 
. bable 
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able account, and more eee the hit. 


tory of theſe wars given by that os move om ol 
In his Commentaries. 
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$405 would imagine, hint every aſc. ht of 
the life and actions of Dioxvsius the elder might 
be regarded as authentic, and free from all fabulous 


exaggeration; both becauſe he lived at a time When 


letters flouriſhed moſt in Gag EN, and becauſe his 
chſef hiſtorian was PñILIisr us, à man allowed to be 


of great genius, and who was a courtier and miniſter 
of that prince. But can ve admit, that he lad a 


anding army of 100,000 foot, 10,000 horſe, and a 


| Heet of 400 gallies * ? Thele, we may obſerve, were 
; tertenaty forces, $71 ſubſiſted upon their pay, like 
bür armies in Eb Kor k. For the citizens were att dif: 
armed; and when Diox afterwatds invaded $16iY, 


ind called on his countrymen to vindicite thei? liber- 


| ty, he was obliged to bring arms along with him, 
which he diſtributed among thoſe who Joined him t. 
In a ſtate where agriculture alone flouriſhes, there 


may be many inhabitants; and if theſe be all arme! ; 


and diſciplined, a great force may be called out up- 
on oceaſion: But great numbers of mercenary troops 
can never be maintained, without either trade and 
1 : , F . 1 33 RN. 4 $4 
* e ns lib. n in 
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manufaktures, or very extenſive: dominions. The 
United Provinces never were: wafters of ſuch a force 
by ſea and land, as that which is ſaid to belong to 


Dionysvs ; yet they poſſeſs as large a territory; per- 


fectly well cultivated, and have infinitely more re- 


ſources from their commerce and induſtry. Dropbox vs 


Sicu vs allows, that, even in his time, the army 
of Diov vst us appeared incredible; that is, as I in- 
terpret it, it was entirely a fiction, and the opinion 


aroſe from the exaggerated flattery of the courtiers, 


and perhaps from the 1 and policy of the tyrant 
himſelf, | 


Tis a very uſual fallacy, to conſider all the ages 
of antiquity as one period, and to compute the num- 
bers contained in the great cities mentioned by an- 
tient authors, as if theſe cities had been all cotempo- 


rary. The Greex colonies flouriſhed extremely in 
Sioux during the age of ALsxanDes: But in Au- Z 
ousrus's time they were ſo decayed, that almoſt all 


the product of that fertile iſland was conſumed i in 


Itaty *. 


„ 


| : E # 3 ; . ; 55 A ' 
Lr us now examine the numbers of inhabitants 


afligned to particular cities in antiquity ;, and omit- 


ting the numbers of Ninzven, BaBrLon, and the 
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'® STRABO, lib. 6. 1 
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1 Alias let us confine des to {the 


ſphere of real hiſtory, to the Grxecran and Roman | 
Rates. I muſt own, the more I conſider this ſubject. 


the more am I inclined to ſcepticiſm, with regard to 
the great populouſnefs aſcribed to antient times. 


Arnens is ſaid by Pra ro 4 to be a very great 
city; and it was ſurely the greateſt of all the Gu EEK * 
Cities, except 8TAAcusg, which was nearly about 
the ſame ſize in Tnucrolpzs's þ time, and after- 
wards increaſed beyond it. For Cretro || mentions 
it as the greateſt of all the Gze ex cities in his time; 
not comprchending, I ſuppoſe, either AxT10cu or 


ALEXaNnDRIA under that denomination. ATus- 


 N@vs 5 fays, that, by the enumeration of DE- 
TRIVs PHALEREVs, there were in ATHENS 21, coo 


n 10,000 e r and $90,000 aver. This 
+ Apoley, * | 


Ax cos ſeems alſo to have been a great city: For Lys1as a 


eantents himſelf with ſaying that it did not excoed ATHENS, 
Ort. 34. | | . 


1 Lib. 6. See alſo PLoTazcs in vita Nici. 


"1 Orat. contra Vrnnrn, lib. 4. cap. 52. S240, li, 6, 
ſays it was twenty-two miles in compaſs, But then we are to 


conſider, that it contained two harbours within it; one of which 


was a very large one, n He bay. 


Lid, 6. cap. 20. 14s 
8 der 


whe” Eel lib, 12. 
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number is very much inſiſted on by thoſe whoſe opi- 
nion I call in queſtion, and is eſteemed a fundamen- 
tal fact to their purpoſe : But, in my opinion, there 
is no point of criticiſm more certain, than that ATHE- 
xAaeus, and CTEsICLEs, whom he cites, are here 
miſtaken, and that the number of ſlaves is augmented - 


by a whole cypher, and ought not to be reg as 
more than 49,000. | 4 


Firf,, Waen the number of citizens is ſaid to be 
21,c00 by ATuenazus *, men of full age are only | 
underſtood. For, (1.) Lev ſays +, that 


Az1sTAGOR as, ambaſſador from the IoxiA Ns, found 


it harder to deceive one SPARTAN than 30, ooo 


ATHENIans; meaning, in a looſe way, the whole 
ſtate, : ſuppoſed to be met in one popular aſſembly, 


excluding the women and children. (2.) Taveys : 


DIiDgs 4 fays, that, making allowance for all the ab- 
ſentees in the fleet, army, garriſons, and for people 


employed in their private affairs, the ArHRENIAN aſ- 
ſembly never roſe to five thouſand. (3.) The forces 

_ enumerated by the ſame hiſtorian ||, being all citizens, 
and amounting to 13,000 heavy-armed infantry, prove 


the ſame method of calculation ; as alſo the whole 


® DzMooTuEnrs affign 20,000 ; contra ARI8T0G, 
T Lib. 5. 1 Lib. $ 
1 Lib. 2. Diobonvs sers $ account ah . 
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tenor of the Gaees hiſtorians, who always under- 
ſtand men of full age, when they aſſign the number 
of citizens/in any republic. Now, theſe being but the 
fourth of the inhabitants, the free ArHENMIANS were 
by this account 84, ooo; the flrangers 40, ooo; and 
the ſlaves, calculating by the ſmaller number, and 

allowing that they married and propagated at the ſame 
rate with freemen, were 160, ooo; and the whole in- 
habitants 284, 00: A large enough number ſurely. 
The other number, 1,720,000, makes ATBSKS 


larger than Lonnon and. Pats vyitgd.. 


Second) ; Tuzzz were but 10, co houſes i in "of 


THENS * 


"4 


Thirdh, Tus the extent of the walls, as given us 
by Txvcy pipes +, be great, (wiz. eighteen miles, 
| beſide the ſea-coaft); yet Xexnoynon f ſays, there was 
much waſte ground within the walls, They ſeemed * 
_ to have n Thy MINT and . 


1 . Kirernon . Men lib, 4. 


+ Lib. 2+ | 
1 De rations red. 


C 


ff 


Party, | 


We are to altos, that when Dxonvsrvs HartyCcaks 
NASSEUS fays, that if we regard the antient walls of Roms, 


the extent of the city will not appear greater than that of 
—_— he muſt mean the EI and high town, 


only, 


der. 


"the 


vere 
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_ Fourthly] No inſurrection of the flaves, nor ſuſ- 
picion of inſurrection, are ever mentioned by hiſtori- 


ans; except one commotion of the miners 


Fifthly, Taz ATHENIANS pea of their gaves ? 
is ſaid by. Xs Nopnon +, and DemosTRENEs , and 
PLAUTUS Il, to haye been extremely gentle and in- 


dulgent: Which could never have been the caſe, had 


the diſproportion been twenty to one, The diſpro- 
portion is not ſo great in any of our colonies; and 
yet we are obliged to exerciſe a very „ military 
1 over the 409; om 


4 5s 2 


what may be, — rh; An qui ditribution ot pro- 


erty in any country, or even triple or quadruple that 


wealth. Thus every perſon in Ex Aud is computed 


by ſome to ſpend ſix- pence a- day: Vet is he eſteemed 


only. No antient author ever ſpeaks of the pryxxun, PHA-, 
LER us, and Munys1cura, as the ſame with ArRERN s. Moch 
leſs can it 'be ſuppoſed, that Drown ysrvs would conſider the mat- 
ter in that light, after the walls of CIMOx and Pzn1CLzxs were 
deſtroyed, and ATHENS was entirely ſeparated, from theſe other 
towns, This obſervation deſtroys all Vossrus' $ reaſonings, and 
introduces common ſenſe into theſe * | 


7 
* ATHEN. lib. 6, 


7 + De rep. Arne. D 
1 Pair Ir. 3. 
Sricno. 


— 
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3 but poor who has five times that 8 Now, T. 


MARCHUS is ſaid by Eschixxs 5 to have been left 
in eaſy circumſtances; but he was maſter only of ten 
ſlaves employed in manufactures. LysiAs and his 


brother, two ſtrangers, were proſcribed by the thirty 
for their great riches ; tho? they had but ſixty a- 
piece 1. [DzmosTaENEs was left very rich by his 


father; yet he had no more than fifty two ſlaves 7. 


His workhouſe, of twenty. ele? eee Is 1 


to be a very conſiderable r l +: 


8 Dunixo the Dzcaiian war, as the 
Gree hiſtorians call it, zo, ooo ſlaves deſerted, and 
brought tlie ATHENIANS to great diſtreſs, as we learn 


from Taverpivesf. This could not have hap- 
pened, had they been only the twentieth part. The 


| belt ſlaves would not deſert. 


 Fighthly, x ENOPHON || ds a dens for en- 
tertaining by the public 10,000 ſlaves: And that fo 


great a number may poſſibly be ſupported, any one 
will be convinced, ſays he, who conſiders the num 


8 Contra Tinanen. | 
4 Orat. 11. 
* Contra Arxom 
I Ibid. 
1 Lib. 7. 9 55 | | 
1 De ras. red. | 7 Fg. 
4 22 + | bers 
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bers we poſſeſſed before the DR LIAN war. Away 


of ſpeaking altogether incompatible with the _ 


number « ATHEN US, 


| Ninthh, Tus whole cenſus of the ftate of ATyens 
was leſs than 6000 talents, And tho? numbers in an- 175 
tient manuſcripts be often ſuſpected by critics, yet 
this is unexceptionable; both becauſe DEMO THEN ES 
who gives it, gives alſo the detail, which checks him; 


and becauſe PoLynrvs + aſſigns the ſame number» 


and reaſons upon it. Now, the moſt vulgar ſlave 
could yield by his labour an obolus a- day, over and 
above his maintenance, as we learn from XE NO HON T, 
who ſays, that Nic iAs's overſeer paid his maſter fo 


much for flaves, whom he employed in digging of 


mines. If you will take the pains to eſtimate an 
obolus a-day, and the ſlaves at 400,000, computing 
only at four years purchaſe, you will find the; ſum- 
above 1 2,000 talents ; ; even tho? allowance -be made 
for the great number of holidays i in ATHENS. Be- 
ſides, many of the ſlaves would have a much greater 
value from their art. The. loweſt that DEMosTHE- 
NES || eſtimates any of his father's ſlaves, is two. minas 
ahead., And upon this re it is a little dif- 
0 5 r 
, "IE Lib, 2, 2 5 : , 4 5 1 5 
8 f De rate 5e. 24033 1 0 Rs tk 
{| Contra Ar noο uu A 6 


. M ficult, 


2 
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ficult, I confeſs, to reconcile even the number of 
49,000 flayes with the cenſus of 6000. lent. poet I 


{1 7 


Tent hh, Cn los is ſaid by Faber bibzs *, to con- 
tain more flaves than any Greek City, except Sy AN- 
TA. SPARTA then had more than ArnkEus, in pro- 
Portion to the number of citizens. The SPARTANS' 
were gooo in the town, ze, oo in the country f. 
The male ſlaves; therefore, of full age, muſt have 


been more than 780, ooo; the whole more than 


3.120, ooo. A number impoſſible to be maintained 
in a narrow barren country, ſuch as Laconia, which 
had no trade. Had the HzLoTes been: ſo very nu- 
merous, the murder of z000 mentioned by Taver- 
DIDES f, would have rita 1 1 8 without W 
„ ode; fee no 


-/  Brs1Dxs, we are to conſider, that the number aſ- 
_ ba by ArRENAus J, whatever it is, comprehends 
all the inhabitants of ATTICA, as well 3 as thoſe of 


Lib. 3. 

+ PLUTARCH, in vita Lic URGs 

1 Lib. 4. „ e 1 0 

The ſame author affirms, that Cox IN had once 4585 
ſlaves, EG INA 470, ooo. But the foregoing arguments hold 
ſtronger againſt theſe facts: *Tis however remarkable, that 
ATHEN x us cites ſo great an authority'4s AR ST OTL E for this 
laſt fact: And the ſcholiaſt on nn mentions * fame num- 
ber of ſlaves in EOINA. eee eee . 


5 Lv ATHENS 
* ; a +> '> 0 : * 
Wa * — 


. 
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ArkENS. The Ar ENI ANs affected much a coun- 
try life, as we learn from TH eYDID ES “J; and when 
they were all chaſed into town, by the invaſion of 
their territory during the PRLOTONNESTLAN war, the 
city was not able to contain them ; and they were 
obliged to lie in the porticoes, temples, and even 


ſtreets, for want of lodging Fe 


X 4 > 


Tre ſame remark is to "FE tb to all the 


other Gze 8x. cities; and when the number of the 
citizens is aſſigned, we mult always underſtand it of 


the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, as'well as 
of the city. et, even with this allowance, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that Greece was a populous country, and 
exceeded what we could i imagine of. ſo narrow a ter- 
ritory, naturally not very fertile, and which drew no 
ſupplies of corn from other places. For excepting 
ATHEns, which traded to Pox r us for that commo- 
dity, the other cities ſeem to have A chiefly 


from their ee territory . i 
a arent are Rae 

| $44.2 * r Yo ee 
pe Lib, 2. „ a 7 4 1 © 5 4 5's 10 15 5 


2 Tu vero. Iib. 2. 9 4 | . $4: MEHR " 
} DzmosT, contra LEY T. POLE CLLR OS RP Wande vids 


from PonTvus 400,000 medimni ar buſhels of corn, as appeared 


from the cuſtom-houſe books, And this was the greateſt part 
of their importation, This by the by is a ſtrong proof that 
there is ſome great miſtake in the foregeing paſſage of ATHz+/ 


NAUS, 


— E uv AED 8a 


WM E88 AY Al 


:- RuoDss.is well known to have been a city * ex- 
tenſiye commerce, and of great fame and ſplendor; 

yet it contained only Goo citizens able to bear arms, 
when it was e by DemeTRIUs “. 


. was always one of the WOE cities of 
Greece +: But the number of its citizens exceeded 


not thoſe of Rxopes TJ. PHLiasla is faid to be a 


N * us. For ATT1CA itfelf was fo barren in corn, that it pro- 
duced not enough even to maintain the peaſants, T1T, Liv. 
lb. 43. cap. 6. Lucian, in his nawigium five wota, ſays, that a 
ſhip, which by the dimenſions he gives, ſeems to have been about 
the fize of our third rates, carried as much corn as would main. 
tain all ATTICA. for 2 twelyemonth, But perhaps. ATHENs 
was decayed at that time; and beſides, it is not 20 to *M ſuch 


looſe rhetorical eta. os 
* Drop. §1c. lib, 20, ; 


7 1 Iso cn. pany. ; 
x Pio. S1. lib. 17, W FO RNS 
ve may ſafely conclude, that almoſt the whole inhabitants were 
| preſent; - Whoever is acquainted with the ſpirit of the Gzzrxs, 
eſpecially of the TuzB ans, will never ſuſpect, that any of 
them would deſert their country, when it was reduced to ſuch | 
| extreme peril and diſtreſs. As ALEXANDER took the town by 
| fidrmy all thoſe Who bore arms were put to the ſword without 
mercy; and they amounted only to 6coo men. Among theſe | 
wete ſome ſtrangers arid manumitted ſlaves. The captives, con- 
fiſting of old men, women, children, and ſlaves, were ſold, and 
they amounted to 30, o:. We may therefore conclude that the 
x 454 : | free 


— 8 * ? 
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ſmall city by XenoeHon *, yet we find, that it con- 
tained 6000 citizens +. 1 pretend not to reconcile 


theſe two facts. Perhaps, XE NOHON calls PRII- 


As 1A 2 ſmall town, becauſe it made but a (mall figure 
in GREECE, and maintained only a ſubordinate alli- 
ance with SPARTA; or perhaps the country belong- 
ing to it, was extenſive, and moſt of the citizens 


were employed i in the cultivation of it, and dwelt in 
hs neighbouring villages. 


MaxTIxBA was equal to any city in Azcaniat: 
Conſequently it was equal to MzeGaLoroLIs, which 
was fifty ſtadia, or ſix miles and a quarter in circum- 


free citizens in TRERBTS, of both ſexes and all ages, were near 
24,000 ; the ſtrangers and ſlaves about 12,009, Theſe laſt, we 
may obſerve, were ſomewhat fewer in proportion than at A- 
THENS ;z as is reaſonable to imagine from this circumſtance, that 
ATHENS was a town of more trade to ſupport ſlaves, and of 
more entertainment to allure ſtrangers. It is alſo to be remarked, 
that thirty-ſix thouſand was the whole number of people, both 
in the city of TE RBES, and the neighbouring territory: A very 
moderate number, it muſt be confeſſed ;- and this computation 
being founded in facts which appear undiſputable, muſt have 
great weight in the preſent controverſy,” The above-mentioned 
number of Rxopians too were the whole inhabitants of the 
iſland, who were free, and able to bear arms, 


* Hiſt. GR Kc. lib. 7. 
+ 1d. lib. 7. 
1 Por B. lib. 2. 


N. rc ſerence 


SAY 

ference*, But Max Iv AA had only 3000 citizens . 
The GR EEE cities, therefore, contained often fields 
and gardens, together with the houſes; and we can- 
not judge of them by the extent of their walls. A- 
thens contained no more than 10, ooo houſes; yet its 


walls, with the ſea- coaſt, were above twenty miles in 


extent. SYRACUSE was twenty-two miles in circum- 


_ ference; yet was ſcarce ever ſpoke of by the antients 


as more populous than Ar HEN. BaByLon was a 
ſquare of fifteen miles, or ſixty miles in circuit; but 
it contained large cultivated fields and incloſures, as 
we learn from Puiny. Tho' AuztLian's wall was 
fiſty miles in circumference ?; the circuit of all the 
thirteen diviſions of Roux, taken apart, according 
to PunL1us VicToR, was only about forty-three 
miles. When an enemy invaded the country, the 
whole inhabitants retired within the walls of the an- 
tient cities, with their cattle and furniture, and inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry; and the great height to which 


| "the walls were raiſed, enabled a ſmall number to de- 
fend them with facility, F: 


SPARTA, ſays Xexornon " is one fide Cities of 

Greece that has the feweſt inhabitants, Yet Pol x- | 

oe a 5 oa.  Bivs. 

* Pol vB. lib, 9. Cap. 20. 5 
+ Lys 14s, orat. 34. 

1 Vorisc vs in vita AUREL; 


De rep. Lace: This n is not ally 3 with | 
- that 


wa 
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B1Us | ſays, that it was forty- eight ſtadia 1 in circum- 
ference, and was round. | | 
Al the Kroriaxs able to bear arms in Ax x 1- 
PATER 's time, n ſome few garriſons, were 
but ten thouſand men * 


PoLYBius f tells, us. that the Acuman league 
might, without any inconvenience, march 30 or 40,000 
men : And this account ſeems very probable : For that 
league comprehended the greateſt part of PELOPON- 
xESUs, Yet Paus ax Is ||, ſpeaking of the fame 
period, ſays, that all the Ach z ans able to bear arms, 
even when ſeveral manumitted ſlaves were joined to 
them, did not amount to fifieen thouſand, 


Tu Frs s, till their final n by the 
Romans, were, in all ages, turbulent, factious, ſe- 
ditious, diſorderly $. "Tis not therefore natural to 
ſuppoſe, that that part of Greece anne much 


in people. 


that of PLuTARCH above, who Free” that Sr AR TA had 2 
citizens. 


* 


t Pol vB. bb, 9. cap. 20. 
* Dtop, S1c, lib, 18. 


25 LEGAT, | 8 
In AcxAicis, 


9 Tir. LI v. lib, 34. cap. 51. PLATO jn Ca1ToxnE, 
: „„ WE 


Wx are told by Tnucrolpzs f, that the part of 
PrloroxxEsUs adjoining to PY Los, was deſart and 
| uncultivated. HeropoTus ſays “, that Macepo- 

. 1a was full of lions and wild bulls ; z animals which 
can only inhabit vaſt unpeopled foreſts. Theſe were 
the two extremities of Gn EECE, poets 


ſexes and conditions, Who were ſold by Paulus E. 
MILIUs, amounted only to 150,000 t. Yet Ex1svs 
might be double che extent of Vorkeniüz. 


: jvsrin tells us, ad when Pr1L1P of Ma er- 
Dow was declared head of the Gag RE confederacy, 
be called a congreſs of all the, ſtates, except the La- 


the force of the whole, upon computation, to amount 


„„ underſtood to be all the citizens capable of bearing 
arms. For as the GR EEE republics maintained no 
mercenary forces, and had no militia diſtinct from the 
whole body of che ci tizens,' it is not conceivable what 
other medium there could be of computation. That 


+ Lib. 7. | Co Af 542 010 * 

: Lib. 7. | ©4540 
- 1 Tir: LI v. lib, 45. cap. 34. e ot | 
| il Lid, 9. cap. 5. 4 a 4 


Tus whole habitat of Erlaus, of all ages, 


CEDEMONIANS, Who refuſed to concur ;. and he ſound 


to 200,000 infantry, : and 1 5,000 cavalry. This muſt 
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ſuch an army could ever by Ga reg be brought into 
the field, and be maintained there, is contrary to all 
hiſtory. Upon this ſuppoſition, therefore, we may 
thus reaſon. The free Gx EEE s of all ages and ſexes 


were 860,000. The flaves, eſtimating them by the 


number of ArxzNTIAu flaves as above, who ſeldom 
mat or had families, were double the male citizens 
of full age, viz. 430,000. And the whole inha- 


bitants of antient GREECE, excepting Laconia, 


were about one million two hundred and ninety 
thouſand : No mighty number, nor much exceeding 


what may be found at preſent in ScoTLAND; a coun- 


try of not much n. _— Fg 1 unn 


. e 


We. may n now . Fu che ee of people in 
Rowe and ITA L v, and collect all the lights afforded 
us by ſcattered paſſages in antient authors. We ſhall 


find, upon the whole, a great difficulty in fixing any 


opinion on that head; and no reaſon to ſupport thoſe 


exaggerated calculations, ſo much inſiſted on * mo- 


dern writers. 


| gn HALLICARNASS Us * ſays, that the 
antient walls of Rows were nearly of the ſame com- 


paſs with thoſe of ATHeNs, but that the ſuburbs ran 


out to a great extent; and it was difficult to tell, 


_ „ Lib. 43. 33 54 ; 201 6 11 
M5 N where 


9 
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where the town ended or the country begun. In ſome 


places of Rows, it appears, from the ſame author “, 
from Juvx NAIL T, and from other antient writers fs 
that the houſes were high, and families lived in ſepa- 


rate ſtoreys, one above another: But it is probable» 
that theſe were only the poorer citizens, and only in 
ſame few ſtreets. If we may judge from the younger 
Pumy uy account of his houſe, and from Baz Tour s 
1 plans 


W L a6, 27. en 07, 


1 STxano, Hb. f. ſays, mmm 


Pied the raiſing houſes! higher than ſeventy foot. In another 
paſſage, lib, 26, he ſpeaks of the houſes of Roms as remark- 
ably high. See alſo to the ſame purpoſe Viravvivs, lib. 2. 
cap. 3. An 16 TIDESU the ſophiſt, in his oration eg Pweny, ſay 8, 
that Rom conſiſted of cities on the top of cities; and that if 
one were to ſpread it out, and unfold it, it would cover the whole 
_ ſurface of ITALY, | Where an author indulges himſelf in ſuch 


extravagant declamations, and gives ſo much into the hyperboli- - 


cal ſtyle one knows not how far he muſt be reduced, But this 
reaſoning ſeems natural: If Ron was built in ſo ſcattered a 


manner as Droxys1vs ſays, and ran ſo much into the country, 


there muſt have been very few ſtreets where the houſes were 
raiſed ſo high. "Tis only for want or wo a any my 
builds i in that inconvenient manner. N 


1 Libs 2. epiſt, 16, lib. » "epilt, 6, "Tis true, Prin there 


| geſcribes a country-houſe : But fince that was the idea which the 
antients formed of a magnificent and convenient building, the 
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plans of antient buildings, the men of quality had 
very ſpacious palaces; and their buildings were like 
the CHINESE houſes at this day, where each apart- 
ment is ſeparated from the reſt, and riſes no higher 
than a ſingle ſtorey. To which if we add, that the 
RoMan nobility much affected very extenſive porti- 
coes, and even woods f in town; we may perhaps 


allow Vossivs' (tho? there is no manner of reaſon for 


it) to read the famous paſſage of the elder Prixy * 


great men would certainly build the ſame way in town, © In 
cc laxitatem ruris excurrunt, ſays SzNzc a of the rich and vo- 


luptuous, epiſt. 114. VaLexIvs MaxiMus, lib, 4. cap. 4. 


ſpeaking of CI xc INN ATus's field of four acres, ſays, * Auguſte 
ite habitare nune putat, cujus domus tantum patet quantum 
& Cin ATT rura patuerant.” To the ſame purpoſe ſee 
lib, "ou 103 15. * lib, 18, cap. 2. IF. 8 


+ A lib. " cap. 11. ane 1005 lib. 11. . 3. 
surren. in vita ee 80 72, &c, 


-— 


- * 46 BE” ejus e, aa ambity imperatoribus, 
« cenſoribuſqueVz5rAsIANTG, A. U. C. 828. paſſ. xiii, MCC, 
10 complexa montes ſeptem, ipſa dividitur in regiones quatuorde- 


e cim, compita earum 265. Ejuſdem ſpatii menſura, currente 
a milliario in capite Rom, Fori ſtatuto, ad fingulas portas, 


« quae ſunt hodie numero 37, ita ut duodecim portae ſemel nu - 
tc merentur, praetereanturque ex veteribus ſeptem, quae eſſe deſi. 
& erunt, efficit paſſuum per directum 30, 775. Ad extrema ve- 
«ro A cum caſtris praetoriis ab eodem- Milliario, per 
15 * 8 1 vieos 
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his own way ak admitting the m—_— con-! 
gon hich tis . . n a dig 5 
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1 vicos emnium viarum, ths, hs EPS 2 1 3 


4. « ginta 1 milli paſſuum. Wa! ſi 1 arne tectorum ad- 


hee 


ec 92 urbis magnitudinem in tao oorke ri 4 or | 
PLIN, lib, 2 cap. 3, JJJͤͤC00 . RP OO? 


All the beſt manciſteipes of Pur INY oe the: ks x as "Yu 
cited, and fix the compaſs of the. walls of Rome to be thirteen 
miles. The queſtion is, What PII xv means by 30,775 paces, 
and how that number was formed? The manner in which I con- 
ceive it, is this. Roz: Was a, ſemicircular area of thirteen 
miles circumference. The Forum, and conſequently:the- Milli- 
arium, we know, was. ſituated on the banks of the Ty BER, and 


near the center of the circle, or upon the diameter of the ſemi- 


circular area, Tho' there were thirty- ſeven gates to Roux, yet 
only twelve of them had ſtraight ſtreets, leading from them to 
the Milliarium, PI IN, therefore, having aſſigned the circum... 


| ference of Roux, and knowing that. that alone was not ſufh* 


cient to give us a juſt notion of its ſurface,. uſes this farther me- 
thod. He ſuppoſes all the ftreets, leading from the Milliarium 
to che twelve gates, to be laid together into one firaight line, and 
ſappoſes we run along that line, fo as to count each gate once: 
In Which caſe, he ſays, that the whole line is 39,775 paces 3 
Or, in other words, that each ſtreet or radius of the ſemicircular 
area is upon an average two miles and a half; and the whole 
length of Rome is five miles, aiim Wha A8 px as much, 
nne li 465 e nene 
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ITE number of eitiens who received corn by the 


public.Aiftribution. al Avevsrvus's time, were two 
hundred 


Pepe Hax pov IN ded this paſſage in * 1 man- 
ner; with regard to the laying together the ſeveral ſtreets of 


| RoME into one line, i in order to compoſe. 30,775 paces : But then 


he uppoſes, that ſtreets led from the Milliarium to every gates 


| and that no fireet exceeded 800 Paces in length, But ( 1.) a fe- 


micircular area, ' whoſe radius was only 800 paces, could never | 
have a circumference near thirteen miles, the compaſs of Rome 


as aſſigned by Pliny, A radius of two miles and a half forms 


very nearly that circumference. (2-) There is an abſurdity i in ſup- 
poſing a city ſo built as to have ſtreets running to its center from 
every gate in its circumference, Theſe ſtreets muſt interfere As | 
they approach, (3: J This diminiſhes too much from the great= 


| nefs of antient Roux, and reduces that city below 1 Bu 18- 


or. or Rorrz ana. 1 4 e nee 


© The ſenſe which voss! vs in | his Obſervations, wariae puts on 
this paſſage of PLiny, errs widely in the other extreme. One 
manuſcript, of no authority, inſtead of thirteen miles, has aſs 
figned thirty miles for the compaſs of the walls of Roux, And 
Voss1vs underſtands this only of the curyilinear part of the 
circumference ;* ſuppoſing, that as the Ty BER formed the dia- 

meter, there were no walls built on that fide, But (7.) this 
reading is allowed contrary to almoſt all the manuſcripts, (2.) 
Why ſhould PL Ix Y, a conciſe writer, repeat the compaſs of the 
walls of Romx in two ſucceſſive ſentences? (3.), Why repeat 
it with ſo ſenſible a variation? (4.) What is the meaning of 
Pzinv's mentioning twice the MILL TAN Zur, if a line wag 
aba chat had no dependency on the MILL3azzun ? (5. 
W r Anz 
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ene This one would efteem neither 
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. | AvazLIan's wall is faid Armee to have been drawn Uri 


or whitu, and to have comprehended all the buildings and ſub- 
urbs on the north bade of the Tran; yet its compaſs was only 
fifty miles ; ; and eyen here critics ſuſpect ſome miſtake or cor. 

ruption in the text, 11 is not probable, that Roms would di- 
mint from Avcusrus to Aux kIIAN. Tt remained Rill 
the capital of the ſame empire ; and none of the civil wars in 


that long period, except the tumults on the death of Maximus 
and BAL RIxus ever affected the city. CARACALLA is ſaid by 


| AvURELIUS, vie ron to haye increaſed Romx, (6.) There 


ere no remains of. antient buildings, which mark any ſuch 


ü n greatneſs of Roms. | Voss vs s reply to this objection ſeems 
abſurd, That the rubbiſh would fink fixty or ſeventy feet 
below ground, It appears from Sr ARTIAN (i wita Severi) 


that the five-mile ſtone in via Lavicana was out of the 
city. (J.) OLymyToDorRVUs and PuBLIvs Vic rox fix the 
number of houſes in Roxx to be betwixt forty and fifty thou- 
fand (S.) The very extravagance. of the conſequences drawn 
by this. critic, as well as-Liys1vs, if they be neceſſary, deftroys 
the foundation 09 ich they are grounded: That Rom x con- 
tained fourteen milliens of inhabitants; while the whole king- 
Som of FRANCE contains * five, n to his computa- 

The ay objection to the ſenſe which we have affized ; hate 
ts the paſſage of Pr1ny, ſeems to lie in this, That Pl ix, 
after mentioning the thirty-ſeven gates of Ronix, aſſigns only a 
reaſon for fupprefling ihe ſeven old ones, and ſays nothing of the 


Ex monument, Ancyr, 


Porurousxxss of AuTIExT Nations, 255; 


— as throw us ack: ingo. doubt, and 
wn. 7 -+54;4 48 F Te 1 


Dip the poorer citizens * receive 2 tary? | 


* tion? It was calculated, to be ſure, chiefly for their 
5 benefit. But it appears from a paſſage of Cicero 825 

af that the rich might alſo take their portion, and that 
2 ien, eflemed no erte in them- 6 apply-for 
11 it, | 


To 8 was the corn given; whether only to 
| heads of families, or to every man, woman, and 
child? The portion every month was five | modi# to 
each +, (about 3 of a buſhel.) This was too little 
for a family, and too much for an individual. A very 
accurate antiquarian I. therefore, infers, that it was 
given to every man of full youry': : = he allows the 
matter to be uncertain. 


eighteen gates, the Areets leading from which terminated, ac- 
_ cording to my opinion, before they reached the Forum, But as 
Priny was writing to the Romans, who perfectly knew the diſ- 
poſition of the ſtreets, it is not ſtrange he ſhould take a circum- 
ſtance for granted, which was ſo familiar to every body, per- 
haps, too, many of theſe gates led to wharfs upon the river. 


5 LFTuſc. quaeſt. lib. 3. cap. 48. „„ J 
I Licinius apud Salluft, bift. frag, lib. 3. | a 
1 Nicolaus Hortenfius de re frumentaria Ran. 


2 57517. 


* ILS ot. 
Was it wats inquired, whether the claimant lived 


within the precincts of Ron, or was it ſufficient that 


he preſented himſelf at the monthly "diſtribution ? 
This laſt ſeems more Probable ET: 7. 


4 £ 


Wear n no falſe claimants? We are told 4 
that Csar ſtruck off at once 170, ooo, who! had 


crept in without a juſt title; and it is very little * 
bable, that he remedied all abuſes. 


Bur, laſtly, what proportion of ſlaves muſt we 
align to theſe citizens? This is the moſt material 
queſtion; and the moſt uncertain. Tis very doubt- 


ful, whether ATuzns, can be eſtabliſhed as a rule 
for Roux, Perhaps the ArRENIANS had more 
2 laves, becauſe they employed them i in manufactures, 


for. which 2 capital city, like Rows, ſeems not ſo 
proper. Perhaps, on the other hand, the Romans 
had more ſlaves, on account of their * luxury 


and riches. 1 

= Not to take the opts too = 1535 their banal, Av- 
GUSTUS ordained the diſtribution of corn to be made only 
thrice a-year: But the people finding the monthly diſtributions 
more convenient, (as preſerving, I ſuppoſe, a more regular œco- 
nomy in their family) defired to have them reftored; SvE To 
AVvGUuST. cap. 40. Had not ſome of the people come from 


Jome diſtanee for their corn, Avoverer' s precaution ſcems 


fuperfluous, 
„ 2 in Ju cap, 41. 
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Tux x were exact bills of mortality kept in Rows 3 
but no antient author has given us the number of 
burials, except Suk roxivs 7, who tells us, that 
in one, ſeaſon there were 30,000 names carried 
to the temple of LI BITIxA: But this was during a 
plague; ; which can afford 1 no > certain foundation for 


any inference, 1 „ 5 


1 


Tk public corn, o diſtributed onty td 200,000 
citizens, affected very confiderably the whole agri- 


| culture of Ira LY +: A fact no way reconcilable to 


ſome modern exaggerations with regard to the inha- 
bitants of that country. | 


Tu beſt ground of 3 1 can find con- 


cerning: the greatneſs of antient Roe, is this: We 


are told by HERODIAN f, that AxT1ocn and ALsx- 


ANDRIA were very. little, inferior to Roms... It. ap- 
eo x) 
pears. from Dioponxus Sicvrvs ll that. one ſtraight 


ſtreet of ALEX ANDRIA, reaching from port to port, 


was five miles long; and as Alx XAN DRIA was much 
more extended in length than breadth, it ſeems to 
have been a city nearly of the bulk of Pax is +; ; and 


Rout might be about the ſize of Lonbox. . 
igen 155 Taxa 


5 C In wits I 3 . po” "Ee 47. cap. Pa 
£6. cap: sT H Lib. 27. 5 
I QuinTus Cos r rus ſays, its walls were only ten miles i in 

circumference, when founded * ALEXANDER 3 lib. 4. cap. 8. 

2 11 STRABO, 


1 


e een xl. 


Tuns lived in ALEXANDRIA, in Diopoaus Si- 


F auULus's time “, 300,000 free people, erde 


STxaB0, who had travelled to ArExAKDAIA, as aw ag 


| Droporvs Stef us, fays' it was ſcarce four miles long, and 
in moſt places about a mile broad; lib. 17. Privy ſays it 


reſembled a MAaczponian caſſock, ſtretching out in the cor- 
ners; lib. 5. cap, 10. Notwithſtanding this bulk of AL EXANT 
DRIA, which ſeems but moderate, Dioporvs S1cuLvs, 


ſpeaking of its circuit as drawn by ALEXANDER (which it ne- 


ver exceeded, as we learn from AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, 


b. 22. cap. 16.) ſays it was pry; dia ꝙtgeyra, extremely great 
1 ibid. The reaſon which he aſſigns for its ſurpaſſing all eities of 
the world: (for he excepts not Rome) is, that it contained 


$00,000. free inhabitants. He alſo mentions the revenues of 
the kings, viz. 6000 talents, as another circumſtance to the 


ſame purpoſe: No ſuch mighty ſum in our eyes, even the“ we 
- make allowances for the different value of money. 


x STRA BO Lays « of the neighbouring country, means, only that it 


What 


was well peopled, oixupeera babe. Might not one affirm, with. 


g out any great hyperbole, that the whole banks of the river from 


Gnaveerny to WinpsoR are one city ? This i is even more 
than STR Ano ſays of the banks'of the lake Mak ROT IS, and of 


the canal te Caxorus. Tis a vulgar ſaying in IT AL v, tha: 
the king of 'SARDINIA has but one ton in P1zpMonT'; for 


it is all town, AGRIPPA in Josrynvs de bello JD Arc, libs 


| ag cap. 16. 


to make bis audience comprehend the exceſſive 
greatneſs. of ALEXANDRIA, which he endeavours to magnify, - 
| deſcribes only the compaſs of the city as drawn by ALZXAN=- 


DER: A clear proof that jthe bulk of the inhabitants were 
lodged there, and that the neighbouring country was no more 


n * peopled. 


Þ 


chan what might be mae 5 _ 1 great towns, very well 
1 An. 177 uns 7 


ing, 
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ing, I ſuppoſe, women and children T. But what 
number of ſlaves? Had we any juſt ground to fix 
theſe at an equal number with the free inhabitants, 
it would favour the foregoin g calculation. 


Tuba k is a pallage i in HEA ODIAN, which is 
little ſurpriſing. He ſays poſitively, that the 1 
of the Emperor was as large as all the reſt of the 
city f. This was Nero 8 golden houſe, which is 
indeed repreſented by Suxroxius and Plixv as of ; 
an enormous extent ; but no power of 1 imagination | 


+ He ſays t, not Wonral, which lat expreſſion muſt 
have been underſtood of citizens alone, and grown men, 


I Lib, 4+ cap. Is man; Woes | PoLITIAN interprt it 
t edibus majoribus etiam reliqua urbe. Aft 


- 


s 
£ 


4 He Gays (in e cap, 30 . a day or de 
of it was 3oco feet long; 0 tanta laxitas ut porticus triplices , 
ce milliarias haberet,” He cannot mean three miles. For the 
whole extent of the houſe from the PALATINE to the Escui- 5 
LINE was not near ſo great. So when Vor tsc. in AURELI- ' 
ANo mentions a portico in SALLusT's gardens,” which he calls - 
porticus milliarenſis, it muſt eee of a thouſand "ene PI 
alſo Hon Ae! ; 4 | | 951 
ce Nulla Math WY 

Metata privatis opacam _ 

Porticus excipiebat Arcton. Lib. 2. ode I 5. 
$o alſo in lib, 1. ſatyr. 8. 

6 Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus i in z agrum. 

7 dabat.“ 


+ Prixzus, lib. 36. cap. 15. © is vidlmusuebem w- 


« cingi —— as CAII ace NERONISs.“ 
can 


correct. But 'tis mentioned by HER OD AN only by 


of in any part of CHR15TENDOM 3 except perhaps in 


idea of the extreme 2 of e wap ſo much 
inſiſted on. | e 


ETRURIA much fertile land uncultivated, which the 


% 


can make us conceive it 70 bear any proportion to 
ſuch a a City as Loxbox. 4 # 


8 


WX may obſerve, had the 1 kiſlorian "RE n 
Ng o's extravagance, and had he made uſe of ſuch 
an expreſſion, it would have had much leſs weight; 3 
theſe rhetorical exaggerations being ſo apt to creep 
into an author” s ſtyle, even when the moſt chaſte and 


the by, 1 in relating the quarrels between GETA and | 
Cai RACALLA, | ; 


i 


Ir appears 73 * the fame hiſtorian * „ that there n was 


then much land uncultivated. and put to no manner 
of uſe; and he aſeribes it as a great praiſe to Pr TI. 


x Ax, that he allowed every one to take ſuch land, 

eicher in ITALY or elſewhere, and cultivate” it as he 

pleaſed, without” Paying any taxes. Lands unculti- 
wated, and put to no manner Fuße! This is not heard 


ſome remote parts of Hv NGARXY, as I have been in- 
formed. And it ſurely correſponds very ill with that 


4 * s 


Ws learn from Voy18cvs +, that there was in 
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Lib. 2. cap. 13. e 
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Emperor AURELIAN, intended to convert into vine- 
yards, in order to furniſn the Roman people with 4 


gratuitous diſtribution of wine: A very proper expe. 


dient to diſpeople ſtill farther that man and all the 
ieee territories. | 5 


Ir may pe be amis to take notice of the ac- 
count which PoLyB1vs 1 gives of the great herds of 
ſwine to be met with i in TusCany and LouBarDY, 


as well as in Greece, and of the method of feeding 


them which was then practiſed. There are great 
“ herds of ſwine,” ſays he, thro'out all Ir Al v, 
« particularly, in former times, thro ET RURIA and 


„ CisaLrIxE Gaul. And a herd frequently con- 


& tains: a thouſand or more ſwine. When one of 
«© theſe herds in feeding meets with another, they 
% mix together; and the fivine-herds have no other 
* expedient to ſeparate them than to go to different 
quarters, where they ſound their horn; and theſe 
animals, being accuſtomed to that ſignal, run im- 
„ mediately each to the horn of his own keeper. 


Whereas in Gerte, if the herds of ſwine hap. 


« pen to mix in the foreſts, he who has the greateſt 


. flock, takes cunningly the opportunity of driving 


« aft away. And thieves are very apt to purloin the 
„ firaggling hogs, which have wandered to a Da . 
< diffance 222 their — in ſearch of food.- 


5 ” * 
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1 Lib, 12. cap. 2. £22.37 een a ae 
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Mar we not infer from chis account, that the 
North of IrAL r was then much leſs peopled, and 
worſe cultivated, than at preſent? How could theſe 


vaſt herds be fed in a country ſo chick of incloſures, 


ſo improved by agriculture, ſo divided by farms, ſo 
planted with vines and corn intermingled together ? 
1 muſt confeſs, that PoLyBIvs s relation has more 
the air of that cxconomy which is to be met with i in 
our AMERICAN colonies, than the management of an 
Eu dor EAN x country. 145 * 


We meet with a refleQion in AzrsrorTLy $ l 
ethics; which ſeems to me unaccountable on any ſup- 
poſition, and by proving too much in favour of our 


' preſent reaſoning,” may be thought really to prove 


nothing. That philoſopher, treating of friendſhip, 
and obſerving, that that relation ought neither to be 
contracted to a very few, nor extended over a great 


multitude, illuſtrates his opinion by the following 
argument. In like manner, ſays he, © as a city 


% cannot. ſubſiſt, if it either have ſo few inhabitants 
44 as ten, or ſo many as a hundred thouſand; ſo is 


there a medioctity, required: in the number of 


« friends; and you deſtroy the eſſence of friendſhip 


« by running into either extreme. What! impoſ- 
ſible that a city can contain a hundred thouſand in- 
habitants! . Had ARISTOTLE, never ſeen nor heard 


1] Lib. 9. cap. 10. His expreſion i ge not oν; 
inhabitant, not citizen. | & C8” . 
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he of a city which was near ſo aer * 9 K 1 muſt 5 
nd own, paſſes my 3 _— 142212 


piixx L tells as that S8LEVUGCLA. — Lat of the 
6 Greek empire in the Eaft, was reported to contain 
.> | $00,000 people. CarTHAGE i is ſaid by SrR ABO to, 
have contained 700,000. The inhabitants of PexIN 
are not much more numerous. Eön BON, Paris, 
and Condrantinorre,” may admit of nearly the 


ſame computation; at leaſt, the two latter cities do 

not exceed it. Rowe, ALEXANDRIA, AnTIiocn, 
we have already ſpoke of. From the experience of , 
paſt and preſent ages, one might conjeQure, that | 
there is a kind of impoſſibility, that any city could 
ever riſe much beyond this proportion. Whether che 
grandeur of a city be founded on commerce or on 
em pire, there ſeem to be invincible obſtacles, which 
prevent its farther progreſs. The ſeats of vaſt mo- 
narchies, by introducing extravagant luxury, irre- 
gular expence, idleneſs, dependence, and falſe ideas 

of rank and ſuperiority, are improper for commerce. 
Extenſive commerce checks itſelf, by railing the price 
of all labour and commodities. | When a great court 
«engages the attendance of a numerous nobility, pdb.. 
ſeſſed of overgrown fortunes, the middling gentry re- 7 
main in their provincial towns, where they can make a, 

F figure c on a moderate income. And if the dominions 

ofa ſtate arrive at an enormous ſize, chere — 


+ Lib. 6, cap. 28. 1 * 17. 


* * 


By | 288 +4 
By * - 


_ ariſe 
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i 264 ES SAT H2YOIY wo - 
"ariſe, many ne the remoter provinces, whither 
all the inhabitants, except a few courtiers, repair, for 
education, fortune, and amuſement f. Low Dbox, by 
uniting extenſive commerce and middling re 
has, perhaps, arrived at a N which no city 
will ever be able to exceet. TROY 


: * 3 3 N ET: £3 3.5 "Gf pt 3.4 bas ty +) 


W 


Dy 3: rirf 45 Gf 1 * 
Cuues Dovan or CALAIs. for a center: Draw a 
circle of two hundred miles radius ;, Vou comprehend 
Lonpon, Pars, the NzTHERLANDS, the UniTED 


Provincss, and ſome of the belt cultivated counties 
of FRaxce and EncLand. It may ſafely, I think, 
be affrmed that no > ſpot of ground. can be found, in 
antiquity, of equal extent, which contained near ſo 
many great and Populous cities, and was ſo Kocked 
With riches and inhabitants, To balance, in both 


periods, the ſtates, Which poſſeſſed moſt art, know- 
ledge, civility, and the beſt police, ſeems the trueſt 
method of compariſon. u e ee vid. aid? 4 


a 8 


T is an obſervation of DA b that 
Nw is warmer at preſent than it was in antient 
266 een of Nc tell us,“ Hays be, 
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[x Sur. were ALEXANDRIA, 8 1 CanThacs,, 
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EpnEsvs, Lyoxs, Se. in the Roman empire. Such are 
| even BovnprAvs, TnoLovsr, iI oN. Rxxazs, Rovzy,, 
| Alx, Sc, in FRANCE 3 1 Dosi, EDINBURGS, You, i in 

the Ba 17105 dominions, e pep 
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Foru LOUSNESS of Aurtzyr,Nar ions. 265, 


„that in che, .year 480 45 U, C. the winter was fo 
« * ſevere that it defiroy yed, the trees... The Trage 
6 blos in Rows, and the ground Was covered with 


— ſnow, for forty days, When Juyznas: * deſcribes 


rr 


« * ſuperſtitious » ere he repreſents her 25 break 


ing © the ice of t he TYBFR, that the might perfor orm 
5 D S S826! | 

« her ablitions.”" 1 pe | 

15/46) pmol Pi 410 1840 10 ab id vilupos extey ** 


:36/0 15 Hybernum fradta placis deſcendet in amnem,. 
125 ler matutino Dberi mer getur. 2577918 A 1. + 


* Ue ſpeaks of that trer's freezing as PA aboldibn” 
«| event. Many pallages” of 'Hok att" ſuppoſe che 
4 ſtreets of No full of mow: und ice. ot ſhould. _ 
n have more tertainty with regatd derm +39 had 
ehe antients known: the uſe of thermometers: Bet 
*« their writers, without intending it, give us inform 
ation, ſufficient to convines us, that the winters are 
<« now much more temperate at Ro E than formerly. 
4 Ar prefeßt, the Trünt no more freezes at Rowe 
«than the Nit# at Carts! "The? Komars eſteem 
« the" winter very Hig6rdas, if Ne Tow lies two 5 
<c- and if 0ne ſees for. eight and forty l ours a few;ioi- | 
cles hang from. a fountain thay has Ew expo- 
men ee n bas rer ai aN e 
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Kr . obſervation! o of this "ingenious. critic may be 
extended to other EU 20PPAn climates. Who could 
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SiebLvs' s f deſcrip pfion "of that Gbr % A8 i it is 
6“ northern clima * ſays be, « it is " infelted”s with | 


c« cold te to an extreme : degree. In warns weather, i in- 
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« rivers acquire bridges of their d own ſubtane, over 
« which, not only üingle travellers may paſs,” but 
< large armies, accompanied” with all their een 
©, and. loaded. waggons..... Apd there being many. | 
< rivers.in Gaui, the RAM che Rare, He. al- 
j moſt all; of themjare from ort i : and tis uſual. in 
order to prevent falling, to coven the icerwith chaff 
% and ſtram ati the places wherevthe road! paſſes.” 
Colder' than 'a GALL1C Winter, tort e I 
nant OO © ny ek 


TCC ˙ Tit tom won * 

'Nozry of the Cavanage, fays-STRA 49 f. "rad 2 
produces : not rt olives: And the vines, which. 

have been Plante d. bear not grapes, that Will ripen. 


—— bey tat; with all the ſerious af- 
fir mation of proſe; tliat the EUx INE ſea was frozen 
over every winter in his time; and he appeals to Ro- 
MAN governours, whom he names, for the truth of 
his aſſertion }- "THis ſeldom e or never happens a at pre. | 


| Hig 1 COND LG ien = 
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ſent in the latitude of Tox1, whither Ov1p was ba- 
niſhed. All the complaints of the ſame poet ſeem to 
mark a rigour of the ſeaſons, which is ſcarce experi- 
enced at preſent in PzTERSBURG:Or STOCKHOLM. 
| Tovunneronr, a Provencal, who had travelled in- 
to the ſame countries, obſerves, that there is not a 
finer climate in the world: And he aſſerts, that no- 

thing but Ov1D's melancholy could have given him 
ſuch diſmal ideas of it. But the facts mentioned by 
- Porvnivs - ſays, that the climate f 2 Ane 


| was very cold, and the air moiſt, 


Iran. fm dense <« is the moſt tempe- 
« rateclimatein Euzors.. The inland parts? (Gaul, 
Ger many, and Pannonia, , e 66 n 
moſt perpetual winter,” - 942-2 


Tux northern parts of Sraz x, according to EA 


210 , are but ill inhabited, becauſe of the great cold. 


ALLowmG, therefore, this remark” to; be jutt, 


that Eukor E is become warmer than formerly; how 
can we account for it? Plainly, by no other method, 


but by ſuppoſing, that the land is at preſent much | 
better cultivated, and that the woods re Cleared, 


U . ' Lib, 4 Cap, 21. + Lib. 1. ay. > | 1 Lib, 3. 
„ EE which 


: . 


os er A+ 63 ect 


which formerly threw a ſhade upon the earth, and 
kept the rays of the ſun from penetrating to it. Our 
northern colonies in Auzrica become more tempe- 

rate, in proportion as the woods are felled * ; but in 
general, every one may remark, that cold ſtill makes 
itſelf much more ſeverely felt * both in North and 
South AMERICA, than i an piers under the ſame lati- 
tude i in Euxors. lth, 


* 
, 


Sent be by e corbürtkl 7. Amed, 
that the diſpoſition of the heavens was altered before 
his time, and that the air had become much milder 
and warmer; as appears hence, ſays he, that many 
* places now abound with vineyards and olive-planta- 
tions, which formerly, by reaſon of the rigour of the 
climate, could raiſe none of theſe productions. Such 
a change, if real, will be allowed an evident ſign of 
the better cultivation and peopling of countries be- 
fore the age wy SASER l ; _— if it be continued to 
= Theta Glide Atze ally become more healthful : 
And tis remarkable, that in the Sr AN ISN biſtories of the firſt 
diſcovery and conqueſt of theſe countries, they appear to have 
been very healthful ; being then well peopled and cultivated, 
No account of the ſickneſs or, r decay of Conve“, 5 or Pizzen 
| no's ſmall armies, . oy e e 
+ Lib, x, cap. 2. Teen e 
i He Gems u dave les about the time of the young 
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the preſent times, isa proof, that theſe advantages 
have been continually nn thro'out this * of 
the world. 


Lier i ne ten oat eye over all the countries 


which were the ſcene of antient and modern hiſtory, 


and compare their paſt and preſent ſituation. We 
ſhall not, perhaps, find ſuch foundation for the com- 
plaint of the preſent emptineſs and deſolation of the 
world. ,ZEcYyeT is repreſented by MaiLLET, to 
whom we owe the beſt account of it, as extremely 
populous ; tho' he eſteems the number of its inhabit- 
ants to be diminiſhed. SYRIA, and the Leſſer As14, 


as well as the coaſt of Baa BAR V, I can readily own, 
to be very deſart in compariſon of their antient con- 


dition. The depopulation of Greece is alſo very 


obvious. But whether the country now called Tox- - 
xy in EuRoys may not, in general, contain as many 
inhabitants as during the flouriſhing period of Gaz x x cx, 
may be a little doubtful. The ThAClAxs ſeem 
then to have lived like the TaxTars at preſent, by 


paſturage and plunder * : The GES were ſtill more 


uncivilized +: And the ILLyrIans were no bet- 


* 2 * _ nine tenths of that country 


* . ep. lib. 7. Pehl. lib, 54 cap, 45+ 
+ Ovid poſſi, &c. Stade, lib. 2. 


1 Polyb, lib, 2, cap. 12. 1 
NE, N 3 And 
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And tho the government of the Turxs be not very 
favourable to induſtry and propagation ; yet it pre- 

ſerves at leaſt peace and order among the inhabitants; 
and is preferable to that barbarous, unſettled condi- 
tion, in which they antiently lived. 


Pol aun and Mus covr i in Evnors are not po- 
pulous ; but are certainly much more fo than the an- 


| 1 tient Sa MATIA and ScyrhrA; where no huſbandry 
# or agriculture was ever heard of, and paſturage was 
1 the fole art by which the people were maintained. 
# The like obſervation may be extended to Dexnmanx 
Þ and Sw EDEN. No one ought to efteem the immenſe. 
. ſwarms of people, which formerly came from the 
þ North, and over ran all Euzoys, to be any objection 
N to this opinion. Where a whole nation, or even half 
5 of it remove their ſeat; tis eaſy to imagine, what a 
| prodigious multitude they muſt form; with what deſ- 
® . perate valour they muſt make their attacks; and how 
. the terror they ſtrike into the invaded nations will 
9 make theſe magnify, in their imagination, both the 
\ courage and multitude of the invaders. ScoTLanD 
1 is neither extenſive nor populous; but were the half 
| > of its inhabitants to ſeek new ſeats, they would fofm 
Wl a colony as large as the TzuToxs and CiuBz1; 
| and would ſhake all Exo E, ſuppoſing it in no better 
# ! condition for defence than formerly. © | | k 
il Ger 
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. Germany has ſurely at preſent twenty times more 


inhabitants than in antient times, when they culti- 
vated no ground, and each tribe valued itſelf on the 
extenſive defolition which it ſpread' around; as we 
learn rn from Cs xk , and Tacitus J. Ad STR A- 


50 0 K. "* Proof, that the diviſion i into ſmall repub. 


lies will not alone Fender à nation populous, unleſs 
attended wich i the ſpirit of peace, order, and induſtry. 


11065 #020 29 35 31 l Sf 25 


Tut barbarots Sende ür Büren 41 Wetler 
times is well known, and the thinneſs of i its Inhabit- 


20 Wo. 13 209 


ants may cally be "conjeftured,” both fror om \ their bar- 


barity, and from a i circùmſlance mentioned by Her o- 
DbIANX *, chat all Buhr xt n Was marſhy, even in Sx- 
vrnvs's time, after the Row avs had been fully 


"7 { ww $ 


Ferded in it tore a whale eertiry. lis 20 eee 


och floid e n corre t wo EE. 165-3554. no 
c' Drs vor eaſily imagined, that the en 
N antiently much more advanced in the arts of life 


than their northern neighbourz; ſulde they travelled 
to this iſland for their education in the myſteries of 


the teligion "and plilloophy' Jy the Davis 12 5 
tl m; j a. N agnes ©7115 2. Fi 


arus 8345 £3 1a £37 


#5 - nan. R015. CARAT 
1 De moribuz Gere, + Lib, 7. | 


„ Lib, 3: cap. 47+ W_RES GR OS 
+ Catandebeib Calle; lib. 26. wi lib. 7. lays, 


| ig Gayis were.ngt much more improved than the GxaMANs. 
AEK - N 4 a cannot, 


— 
* 


Fam 


| 3 
189 ; 
£ 3+ 


_ ple, in a country, w 


w9d ** $18: eee 


eee chink, that GAU was "then" r, 
10 . e nanny i at preſent.. 

26) po Us 1137 boils) 21121 $1569 446 aeg 3 
„Weng we to believe, indeed, and join together 
the del imony of rd and. that of \Dxovox vs 


241 


87 CULUS, 4 we maſt admit an. incredible .populouſneſs 


£ 


2 8 


ir 


in Gay Lei, The former hiſtorian bree n chere 
were 400 >. nations 3 in that country. a the latter Leaf. 
firms, that the largeſt of the Ga LIC nations confilt- 


ed of 209,900,men, beſides. women and children, and 


the leaſt « of Fo, god. 1 Sen Ee, therefore, at. a | 


wt 155 


Io ran, we. muſt ad : 127 of near 209 millions of peo: 

hich A "eſteem 'populoas at pie 
ſent, tho” ſuppoſed to 80 rain little more than 
twenty of Such calculations, therefore, by their ex- 


travagance loſe all manner,jof authority. 1 We max 
obſerve, that that equality of property, to which the 


populouſneſs of antiquiiy amy obe aſeribed, had no 
place among the Sau--⁵r . Their inteſtine wars al · 
ſo, | before CSA s time, were almoſt perpetual +: | 
And 'STR azo; h obſerves, that tho! all GavL was 


cultivated, yet it was not cultivated with any Kill or 
care; the genius of the inhabitants leading them leſs 


to arts than arms, till their e Jes er 
. among themſelves. N | 


* n 1 W 0 if 


2 el. pars "Lay 1 Lib, LY WE SE 3 2 1% ai a 

4 Aptient Gaus wis more extenſive. lan hates. Falner. 
* Cæſar te Bello C allico; ; lib. 6. Rom ＋ I. l 1464 
52 PETE * + \ a | cui 
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CAR enumerates very particularly the great 


py forces which were levied i in BELGIUM to oppoſe his 

5 conqueſts; and makes them amount to 208,000. 

er | Theſe were not the whole people able to bear arms 
Us in BeLG10M: For the fame hiſtorian tells us, that 

ſs the BeLLovaci could have brought a hundred thou- 

re ſand men into the field, tho? they engaged only for 

'A ſixty. Taking the whole, therefore, in this propor- 

1 tion of ten to ſix, the ſum of fighting men in all the 

d ſtates of Be.cium was about 3 50, ooo; the whole 

2 inhabitants a million and a half. And BZT Iu 

2 being about the fourth of Gaul, that country might 
1 contain fix millions, which is not the third of its pre- 

4 | | ſent inhabitants. We are 8 1 5 * TINY 

„ane m .. | 
1 it aj appears from Cx2an's "cecbunt; that the GavLs had 

: s no domeſtic faves, who formed à different order from the Ple-. 

ö 


bes, The whole common people were indeed a kind of flaves to 
the nobility, as the people of Por. anv are at this day: And a 
nobleman of Ga vl had ſometimes: ten thouſand dependants of 
this kind. Nor can we doubt, that the armies were compoſed 
of the people as well as of the nobility: An army of 100,000 : 
Hoblemen from 4 very fmall fate 3s incredible, The fighting 
men amongft the Hrivz71r Vert the fourth part of the whole 
inhabitants; à clear proof that eee 
bore arms. See CASA de belle Gall. lib. 1. La Ld 
We may remark, [that the tcl, 
taries can be more depended on than thoſe of any other antient 
author, becauſe of the Ga EEx tranſlation, 3 | 
and which checks the La rin original, t 07 ee | 
$55 47 | | Ns 8 that 


1 


— 


inn 
that the Gaus had no fixed property in land; but 
that the chieftains, when any death happened in 2 
family, made a new diviſion of all the lands among 
the ſeveral members of the family. This is the cuf- 
tom of Taniffry, which fo long prevailed in In z- 
LAND; ; and whuck retained that _— ina ſtats of 


Ta anflent Her vers was bs miles in 12195 | 
and 180 in breadth, according to the ſame author + ; 
yet contained only 360,000 inhabitants, The can- 


. 0 Os: * 
1 computation of 1 8 
poxvs SicyLuys, I know not, whether I dare aſ- 


firm, that the modern Dank n ate more numerous 
e eee eee STS N ry » \ 


56 
7 1229 4 


„ 8 — 
855 - but if we Rep backwatd two thouland years, and 
confider the refileſs, turbulent, unſettled condition 
| in inhabitants, we may prubably be inclined to think, 
that it is now much more populous. Many Sra- 
NIARDS killed themſetves when deprived of 'theiw 
anns by the Rowavs 4. - kt appears den Pau- 
toxins 156316 70g Non ng) mo Le hι¹H Nen 27 1195 ei 
1 1 55 belto Galtico ; Ab. 1. TT HEL 3 ; 54 70 it ad 105 us 
7 Titi Livis ; lib, 34+ 6.1. 730d $37 2530) Gail bas 
n | : 2 14 | Tarch, 
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TARCH |, that xobbery. and plunder. were, eſteemed 


honourable, among the Sr AN DE. HIxTiIus re- 
preſents in the ſame light the ſituation of that country 


in Cx5an's time; and he ſays, that. every man was 


obliged to live in caſtles and walled towns for his ſe- 
curity. It was not till its final conqueſt under Au- 


 6v3Tvs, that theſe: diſorders were repreſſed . The 


account which 8 A + and Jus rIx 4 give of 


| Srain, correſponds exactly with thoſe above men- 


tioned; How much; therefore,” maſt it diminiſh from 
our idea of the populouſneſs of antiquity, when we 
Rc, that C ien, comparing Ir ALX, Ark ic, Gaus, 
Gres, and Sra ix, mentions the great number of 
inhabitattts, as the peculiar ee ren 
dered this nee . e er 64 


rtl 11 1 2 8 ; 
K - Jraiy,. 'tis probable, however , has 15904 ' Bot | 
how many great cities does it nll contain ? Vaxzce, 
cane Favla, Tus! u, My LANs. Narrzs, Fi o- 


25 

I e IM. Ae Bane nice: q 90d} gaocma 
* Yell. Patere® Hb. 2, C 90% Lib b4 W rte 
1 . Nec numero, Hiſpanos, . nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate 
K Pane; nee artibus Græcos, nec nique hoe ipſo Kujus ge gen- 
“ tis, ac terre domeſtico nativoque ſenſu, Italos ipfos ac Lati⸗ 
& feht is. De barnſp,” reſp, cap, gs Thie diforgers 

2 le 8. to have been almoſt proverbial : ( Nee impa- 
'citos* 4 tirgo' horrebis Iberos. Vg Ceorg. lib. 3. The 
Hirt are here plägly taller, by a. poetical figure, for robbera 


ts 13 int ena 91: £owoid 16d) eta en 03 viiuy Ae 
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Hines, , Le6nokv, lich eicher  fubſifle' not ein an. 
chef ti; or el eh ver ton EAbIL 
reflect on tli s, we thall not be af pr to carty mat 180 
ſo great ar extienic as is ale, Nan egen ti 
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on all the provinces for-its daily, bread, they never af- 
cribe this alteration to the Increaſs, of in CIs 
natural ed cf eee of NE 
© corn, in nnn it gratis among the Ro- 
Mak citizens, and a very bad means of mvitiplying 
the inhabitants of any cqyntry . The port, ſo 
much x; talked of by MARTIAL and UVENAL, being 
preſents. regularly made by | the great lords to their 
fmaller clients, muſt have had a like tendency to pro- 
— idleneſs, * debauchery, and a continual decay 
among the people. The: pariſp- rates have 5 WET. 
2 5 3 inF, N GL ONE 
25 Vs 
4 990 %% P74 16 257 20 2 55 


Syx708. Auehgr, cape 44. #4, 

- +'The*i the ue of e at Ben Wer N 
ted, that ITI v is now warmer than in former times, the con- 
ſequence may not be neceſſaryj that it is more populous or D 
cultivatedi IM the other countries of Eunoz x: were more ſ. 15 
2nd woody, the cold winds thay blowed from them, might affe 


# SHIP C { 
climate of ITALY. 77 
* lia | oO MH WIA 


| nen 1 8 * that Tralr, 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent 
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„Wang. I to afſign.a period; when I imagine this 


part of: the world might poſſibly contain more inhz 
bitants than at preſent, I ſhould pitch upon the age 
of Ta Ajax and the ANTonines ; the great extent 
of the Roman empire being then civilized and culti- 


vated, ſettled almoſt in a profound peace both foreign 


and domeſtic, and living under the ſame regular po- 


lice and GORGE? . * Ny 25 e that all Ex: 


13/2930 B 2c hit asm iden i bee ene 


+ ® The inhabitants of Mansz 11k Es loſt. not ann, 


over the Gavls in commerce and the mechanic arts, till the 


| Roman dominion turned the latter from arms to agriculture and 


civil life. See STRABO, Lib, 4. That author, in ſeveral 
places, repeats the obſervation concerning the improvement ari- 


l arts. and civility : | And he lived at the 


when the change was, new, and would be more ſenkible. 


l 7 > 14 i Sn! * 


| So alſo PLanz 5 « "Quis enim non, communitato orbe ter- 


« rug, meet Romani imperii, profeciſſe vitam putets 
“ commercio rerum ac focietate feste pacis, omnlaque etiam, que 


CHING 


& occ ire fueran erant, in 'promiſcuo\ uſu facta. Lib. 14 pro- 


— Num win rec electa (freaking of Err 'q que cum 


WW YEY IH: 


. Le 27 2 bart congregaret imperia, " riruſque 


Ha 


« comme trabere ret ad £0 col lloguia,, & & bumgnitatem bonn 
« daret 3, drexitergue na cunctatum gentium in toto orbe 
e patria ee lib... 2+ cap. 5e Nothing can be Aronger to 
(his 5 vrpoſe th Ip e 198 paſſage from Tzz7uLL LAN, who 


F:YV.244 
ived about 


? r '« Cette = oſs lil in 
prompts eſt ü A as die & inflruttior prinind. TOON n 


85 res, ompia . ee Le 


e 


3 


00 « feras pecora fugaverunt ; ; arena ſeruntur, ſara panguntur, ba- 

10 Judes eliguantur, | tantæ urbes, quantz non caſz quon- 

« ben. Jam nec inſulæ Horrent, nec fcopuli- ' retrent 3 

obique ein, ubs orbits, © Ligue e reſpublita, wbique 

* vita. Summum teſtimonium frequentiæ humanz, oneroſi 

Co ſumus mundo, vix nobis elementa ſufficiunt; & neceſſitates 

42 4 Afeklotes, & Rur apud omnes, "dui Sram 4, e lon 

10 „ Toſtintt,” De anfrita, cap. $0- The air of rhetotic and detla- 
nation N ppeats in this paſſage, - diminiſhes ſomewhat from 

a ithority, 2 des not Imtitdly defirby it. The Tame re- 


Ita au 
r . 27 


1 may: be Segel to to de following paſſage of Ats zig, 
55 who 10418 in the age of Abi. 4 The whole 


« world,” {lays he c, addrefſing himſelf to the 3 ſeem 
ba pi anions art and. mankind, "laying 3 afide : the | Morde 
3 . ow. brake themſelves to feaſting 
« and to joy. he ities, | ting t err antient contentions, 
40 e onl ly one,equula emula | af jon 5 which. wall embellim itfelf m moſt 
7 15 every ry att — — ? ""Fheatres every has” ariſe, am- 
* $5 i? * > 
OL a porticpe ed, „ zquedutts, 5 temples, beet, academies ; 
Pan * vt 8 ne Fe , 2 ; 3 
ale! fonounce, at the knking' wo Grid has 
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been a 1121 1 by your au picious Ry . No Nr be Ude 4 


2 done erg an Increale of bt Kaan 484 "beauty ; bit the 
& 0 — , bh 4. | garden or ” parkdile, | is cultivated Ind 
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* and poiſon, which deſtroy y the effect of all theſe pre "ON 
= ſing appearances f. To confirm this; there is a paſ- 
* 
a- 


ſage cited from PL urax cn f, which e 
ſingular, we ſhall here examine it. 


1 


Tur author, endeavouring to account for the 


t | dence of many ofthe races fs, ths it may be 
ws =” 

A : *Tis js: 27A that cho . Sicozvs makes the 

"7 whole inhabitants of vr, when conquered by the Rosas, 

Ks amount only to three millions; yet Joszyn. de bell Jud. lb. a. 

10 cap. 16. ſays, that its inhabitants, excluding thoſe of RI RZA 

1 514, were ſeven millions and a half, in the reign of NERO: 

i2 And he expreſsly ſays, that he drew this account from the books 


7 of the RoMAN publicans, who levied the poll-tax, * STAR, 
0 * bib, 19, Praiſes the ſuperior police of the Romans with regard 
to the finances of Kev, above thut bf its former monarchs : 
And no part of a#minifiration in more eſſential to che happineſs 
of a people. Vet we read in ATutnzve, (lib, 2. cap. 25.) 
who flouriſhed during the reign of the AnToxinns, that the 
town Mazzta, near AUZXANDREA, Which: was forrherly: a 
large city, had dwindled into a village, This is not, properly 
ſpeaking, a contradiftion, S148 (Aususr. ) ſays, that the 
Emperor Auevsret, having numbered che whole R6man 
empire, ound it contained only 4,701,017 men (aN) There 
in here ſurely ſome great miſtake, either in the author or tranſ. 
exiber- - But this authority, feeble as it is, may be ſufficient to 
counterbalance the exaggerated accounts of HE RODO TuS and 
Ran eaily times, 


4 Le an ln, Inh. hap, 29. beg ob Le 
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aſcribed 


„ 41334 U 


aſcribed to the preſent. deſolation of the world, pro- 


ceeding from former wars and faftions ; which com- 


mon calamity, he adds, has fallen heavier upon 


GrEEcE than on any other country; inſomuch, that 
the whole could ſcarce at preſent furniſh three thou- 
fand warriors; 2 number which, in the time of the 


Mabi ax war, were ſupplied by the ſingle city of 


Megan. The gods, therefore, who affect works 
of dignity and importance, have ſuppreſſed many of 


their oracles, and deign not to-uſe ſo many interpreters _ 


of r. will to ſo diminutive a people. | 


5 MUST confels, chat uns paſſage contains ſo many 


| difficulties, t that I know 1 not, What to make of i it. You 
may obſerve, that PLUTARCH afligns, for 2 cauſe of 


the decay of. mankind, not che extenſive dominion of 
the; Romans, but the former wars and factions of 
the ſeveral nations; all which were quieted by the 
Roman arms. PLUTARcH's reaſoning, therefore, is 
directly contrary to pere A is mee 
bon ne fact he advances. i el had Ai i 


od} 16:8, te „eee 24 a4 ve Aarmto 4+ rt 


-Poxcraips appoſes,. 8 4 
more proſperous and flouriſhing after the eſtabliſh. 
ITAL N n . eb hiſtorian 
T1480 d. rn £ 2 454 wrote 


ps £ UAE e 220960254 | b97 1994669341 neck rr; 


= tet 62+ tee 7 v5Py Fans; 
ins, being dependent on Roa, wopld naturally extol the 
RomAn dominion, But, in the Ian place, For rzios, tho 
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wrote before theſe conquerors had degenerated; from 


being the patrons; to be the plunderers of mankind; 


yet as we find from Tu err usch, that the ſeverity of 
| the emperors afterwards corrected the licence of the 


governors, , we have no reaſon to think that extenſive 


| monarchy 0 deſtruftive as it is often repreſented. 


* learn from Sr ABO f, that the Romans, from 
cir regard to the Gxxꝭ xs, maintained, to his time, 


Far of 85 privileges 3 and liberties of that celebrated 
nation; and N Nes afterwards , rather, increaſed 


N 


them l. How, . therefore. can. we imagine, that the 


Rowan yoke was ſo burdenſome over that part of the 


+ 


world ? The oppreſſion of the proconſuls was check- 
ed; and che magiſtracies i in Greece being all be- 


ſtowed, in the. ſeveral cities, by the free votes of the 


| people, there was no great neceſlity for the compe- 


titors to attend the emperor's court. If preat num- 


bers went to Teek their fortunes i in Roux, and ad- 


one ſees ſorhetimes inftances aan difcove hea 
of flattery. Sccondly, This opinion is only delivered- in a fingle 


ſtroke, by the by, while he is intent upon another ſubject ; and 


b allowed, if there beiny ſuſplcĩon f an author's infincerity, 


chat theſe oblique: propoſitions diſcover his real n [better 
than his more forwal and direct t 10 891 96 1 


e eee ys oro de d 5 jab 
1 Lib. 8. & 9. | ; 
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| modities of their native country: many:of bind 
teturn with the fortunes which they! had: acquired; 


and id the GE cn commenyealths. pf} 


int: 04.161: 1 — 210 f %⁹ 
"= Pb rasen fays, ; that the general depopula- 


tion had been more ſenſibly felt i in "Greecs than in 


any. other country. How is this reconcileable to its 


ſuperior privilæges and adyantages : ]èĩ?ĩ | 


Brown's, this 'paſlige, by pro in ng 400 fn mi ach, really 
proves Tothing.” Only thrie thouſand men : able*t bay 6 (ar | 


arms in all Gx:zc:! Who tan admit fo Age 4 
propoſition, eſpecially if we conkider” the £ T6 at er 


110% 


of Gak ERK cities, whoſe, names 1 it remain in hiſtory, 
and which are ' mentioned by writers Jong after dhe 


% 


ag © of PIV rAI Ken F Theie fre t there ie ien fies 
| more People X preſent, * when'there ſcarce. 1 
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city in all the bounds « of ancient 'Ganuce. That 


LET. q 7445 7 2 12 ; 


country is Rill tolerably cultivated, and furniſhes a 


ſure ſupply of corn, in caſe of any ſcarcity in ne 
eee dhe outh HI N vent 
8 0 a N % gain & 4 1e * adh 74 3 


r e e the; autient-frogality. ofthe 


Sands, and their equality of property, fill fublilied 
during the age of PLuTarcH'; as appears from Lu- 
clan f. Nor is chere any ground to imagine, that 
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that country was poſſeſſed by a few maſters, and 3 
great number of ſlaves. . 1 


"Tan bh indeed, that mil military diſcipline, be⸗ 
ing intirely uſeleſs, was extremely neglefted in 
GREECE after the eſtabliſhment of the Rowan em- 
pire ; and if theſe commonwealths, formerly ſo war- 
like and ambitious, maintained each of them a ſmall 
city-guard, to prevent mobbiſh diſorders, tis all they 
had occaſion for : And theſe, perhaps, did not amount 
to 3000 men, thro'out all Gagzce. I own, that if 


PLUTARCH had this fat in his eye, he is here 


| guilty of a very groſs paralogiſm, and aſſigns cauſes 


no way proportioned to the effects. But is it ſo great 
a prodigy, that an author ſhould fall into a miſtake 
of this nature ? e . 57841 


* 1 muſt confeſs, that that diſcourſe of Pt.vTancin; con- 
eerning the ſilence of the oracles, is in general of ſo odd a ten- 
ture, and fo unlike his other productiòne, that os 6 ets to 


what judgment to form of it, *Tis wrote in dialogue, which is- 


a method of compoſition that Pr u TAZeH commonly liule af - 
fects. The perſonages he introduces advance very wild, abſurd, 


and contradiftory opinions, more like the viſionary ſyſtems or 


ravings of Pr Aro than the folid ſenſe of Pr uTAAcn. There 
runs alſo thro* the whole an air of ſuperſtition and credulity, 
which reſembles very little the ſpirit that appears in other phi- 
loſophical compoſitions of that author. For tis remarkable, 


that * PLUTARCH be an hiſtorian as ſuperſtitious as Mas. 
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Bur whatever force may remain in this paſſage of 
PLuTaRcH, we ſhall endeavour” to counterbalance it 
by as remarkable a paſſage in Diopo us Sieur us, 


where the hiſtorian, after mentioning Ninvs's army 


of 1,700,000 foot and 200,000 horſe, endeavours to 
ſupport the credibility of this account by ſome poſ⸗ 
terior facts; and adds, that we muſt not form a no- 
tion of the antient populouſneſs of mankind from the 
preſent emptineſs and ee which is ſpread 


2 * 


vort or Live, yet there i is dh. in all 0 a philo- 


ſopher lefs ſoperſtitious, excepting C1ctno and Lucian, I muſt 


therefore confeſs, that a paſſage of Pf VT AAC, cited from this 
diſcourſe, has much leſs authority with me, than 1 it * been 
found in moſt of his other compoſitions, : 


There is only one other diſcourſe of Pi vr ax en liable to like 
ohjections, viz. that concerning thoſe whoſe puniſhment is delayed 
by the Deity, It is alſo wrote in dialogue, contains like ſuper- 
ſtitious, wild viſions, and ſeems to have been chiefly compoſed in 
| e to Pr Aro, particularly his laſt book, de republica. A 


© And here I cannot but obſerve, that Monſ Fox TEN EIII, 2 
writer eminent for candor, ſeems to have departed a little from 
his uſual character, when he endeavours to throw a ridicule up- 
on :PuyTARCH on account of paſſages to be met with in this 
dialogue concerning oracles, The abſurdities here put into the 
mouths of the ſeyeral -perſonages are not to be aſcribed to PLv- 
ragen. He makes them refute each other; and, in general, he 
ſeems to intend the ridiculing of thoſe very opinions, which 
FoxTENZLLE would ridicule him for maintaining, See Hiſ- 
toige ** racket, - 
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over the world 1. Thus an author, who lived at that 
very period of antiquity which is repreſented as moſt 
populous f, complains of the deſolation which then 
prevailed, gives the preference to former time:, and 
has recourſe to antient fables as a foundation for his 
opinion. The humour of blaming the preſent, and 
admiring the paſt, is ſtrongly rooted in human na- 
ture, and has an influence even on perſons endued 
with the profoundeſt judgment and moſt extenſive 
learning. | 


+ Lib, 2. A | 
1 He was cotemporary with CASA and AvGusT vs, 
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1855 hoy; in- che ate can chat 1 
without a philofophical, or ſpeculative ſyſtem of 
principles, annexed 10 its political or practical one; 
we accordingly: find, that each of the parties, inte 
which this nation is divided, has reared up a fabric of 
the former kind, in order to protect and cover that 
ſcheme of actions, wkich it Purſues. The people Be- 
ing commonly very rude builder, eſpecially. in: this 
ſpeculative:way, and. more eſpecially ſtill, when actu- 
ated by party zeal ; tis natural touimagine, chat their 
workmanftiip muſt ba: a little unſhapely, and diſcover, 
evident marks of that: violence and hurry, in which it 
was raiſed. The one party, by tracing up the ori- 
gin of government tuo the DEIT x, endeavour to ren- 
der government ſo ſacred and inviolate, that it muſt 
be little leſs than ſacrilege, however diſorderly it may 


become, to touch or invade it, in the ſmalleſt article. 
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288 | ESSAY XII. 
on the conſent of the Pro IR, ſuppoſe that there is 
a a kind of ee contract, by x which the ſubjedts have 
ever they find a aggrieved by that authority, 
with which they have for certain purpoſes, volunta- 
rily entruſted him. ele ale the” ſpeculative. prin 
ciples of the two parties ; and theſe too are the . 
tical conſequences deduced Fpp.them. 00 30 


* 4 1 


IsnATLL venture to affirm, That both theſe ſyſtems 
5 of ſpeculative principles Gre juſt ; th“ not in the jehi}e, 


intended by the pirties And Thit bieb tht 4ehemes of 


fradicat eonſeguincer are" pride? BO REP in thr ex- 
neh to auhich t#ch party;' in op0ftiow'to' er 
as itimonly inltawtured 10 tarty rbemo fi 1 


1841 15703 ber 551019 07 tabto ai niz 101d 20 
Tur the DEITI is the ultimate author of all go- 
vernment, will never be denied by any one who ad- 
mits a. general providence; and allows, that · all events 
im che univerſe are conducted by an uniform plan and 
directed to wiſe purpbſes. As *tis impoſſiblł for hu- 


man race to ſubſiſt, at leaſt in any comfortable or ſe- 


eure ſtate, without the protection of government; go- 


vernment muſt certainly have been intended by that 


beneficent Being, who means the good of all his erea - 
tures: And as it has univerſally; in fact, taken place, 

iv all ebuntries, and all ages; we may conclüde, with 
fi R was intended by that 
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omniſcient Being, who can never be deceived by any 
event or operation. But fince he gave riſe to it, not 
by any particular or miraculous interpoſition, but by 


his concealed and univerſal efficacy; a ſovereign can- 


not, properly ſpeaking, be called his vicegerent, in 
any other ſenſe than every power or force, being de- 


rived from him, may be ſaid to act by his commiſſion, 
Whatever actually happens is comprehended in the 
general plan or intention of providence; nor has the 
greateſt and moſt lawful prince any more reaſon, up- 
on that account, to plead a peculiar ſacredneſs or in- 


violable authority, than an inferior magiſtrate, or even 


an uſurper, or even a robber and a pyrate. The ſame 
divine ſuper-intendant, who, for wiſe purpoſes, in- 


veſted an ELIZABETH or a Henky * with authority, 


did alſo, for purpoſes, no doubt, equally wiſe, tho? 
unknown, beſtow power on a Bok G14 or an Ax RIA. 
The ſame cauſes, which gave riſe to the ſovereign 
power in every ſtate, eſtabliſhed likewiſe every petty 
juriſdiction in it, and every limited Authority. A 


conſtable there fore, no leſs than a king, acts by a 


divine commiſſion, and poſſeſſes an indefeaſible right. 


Wurx we conſider how nearly equal all men are 
in their bodily force, and even in their mental pow- i 
ers and faculties, till cultivated by education; we muſt : 
oY allow, that enen but their own conſent | 
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$90 E S S A v XII. 
could, at ful, aſſociate, them a ts 
them to any authority. The people, if we trace up 
government to its firſt origin in the woods and deſerts, 
are the ſource of all power and juriſdiction, .and vo- 
luntarily, for the ſake of peace and order, abandoned 
their native liberty, and received laws from, their equal 
and companion. The conditions, upon which they 
were willing to ſubmit, were either expreſt, or were 
ſo clear and obvious, that i it might well be eſteemed 
ſaperfluous to expreſs them. If this, then, be meant 
by the original contract, it cannot be denied, that all 
government is, at firſt; founded on a contract, and 
that the moſt ancient rude combinations of mankind 
were formed entirely by that principle. In! vain, are 
we ſent to the records to ſeek for this charter of < our 
liberties. It was not wrote on parchment, nor yet on 
leaves or barks of trees. It preceded the uſe of writ- 
ing and all the other civilized arts of life. But we 
trace it plainly in the nature of man, and in the equa- 
lity, which we find in all the individuals of that ſpe- 
cies, The force, which now prevails, and which i is 
founded on fleets and armies, is plainly political, and 
derived from authority, the effe& of eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment. A man's natural force conſiſts only in the 
vigour of his limbs, and the hrmneſs of his courage; 
which could never ſubject n es to the command 
of one. Nothing but their own a. conſent, and their 
ſenſe of the advantages wo Peace and order, could have 


Nen 


* that influence. 2þp"$i » 
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Bur philoſophers, who have embraced a party (if 


that be not a contradiction in terms) are not con- 
tented with theſe conceſſions. They aſſert, not only 


that government in its earlieſt infancy aroſe from con- 
ſent, or the voluntary combination of the people; but 


alſo, that, even at preſent, when it has attained its 


full maturity, it refts on no other foundation. They 
aftirm, that all men are ſtill born equal, and owe al- 
legiance to no prince or government, unleſs bound by 
the obligation and ſanction of a promiſe. And as no 
man, without ſome equivalent, would forego the ad- 
vantages of his native liberty, and ſubject himſelf to 
the will of another; this promiſe is always underſtood 


to be conditional, and impoſes on him no obligation, 


unleſs he meets with juſtice and protection from his 
ſovereign. Theſe advantages the ſovereign promiſes 
him in return; and if he fails in the execution, he has 
broke, on his ſide, the articles of engagement, and 
has thereby freed his ſubjects from all obligations to 
allegiance Such, according to theſe philoſophers, is 
the foundation of authority in every government; and 
ſuch the right of reſiſtance, poſſeſt by every ſubject. 


Bur Wed tele reaſoners look abroad into the 


world, they would meet with nothing that, in the 


leaſt, correſponds to their ideas, or can warrant ſo re- 
fined and philoſophical a ſyſtem. On the contrary, 
we find, every where, princes, who claim. their ſub- 
O 2 „ 
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Jes as their property, and aſſert their independent 


right of ſovereignty, from conqueſt or ſucceſſion. We 


find alſo, every where, ſubjects, who acknowledge 
this right in their princes, and ſuppoſe themſelves born 

under obligations of obedience to a certain ſovereign, 
as much as under the ties of reverence and duty to 
certain parents. Theſe connexions are always con- 
ceived to be equally independent of our conſent, in 
Pexs1a and Carina; in France and Srain; and 


even in HoLLanD and ExcLaup, wherever the doc- 


trines abovementioned have not been carefully incul- 
cated. Obedience or ſubjection becomes ſo familiar, 
that moſt men never make any enquiry about its ori- 
gin or cauſe, more than about the principle of gravity, 
reſiſtance, or the moſt univerſal laws of nature. Or 
if curioſity ever move them; ſo ſoon as they learn, 
that they themſelves and their anceſtors have, for ſe- 
veral ages, or from time immemorial, been ſubje& to 
ſuch a government or ſuch a family; they immedi- 


ately acquieſce, and acknowledge their obligation to 


allegiance. Were you to preach, in moſt parts of the 
world, that political connexions are founded altoge- 
ther on voluntary conſent or a mutual promiſe, the ma- 
giſtrate would ſoon impriſon you, as ſeditious, for 
looſening the tyes of obedience; if your friends did 
not before ſhut you up, as delirious, for advance- 
ing ſuch abſurdities. Tis ſtrange, that an act of the 
mind, which every individual is ſuppoſed to have 
. ora and * he came to the uſe of reaſon too, 


other- | 
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otherwiſe it could have no authority ; that this act, I 
ſay, ſhould be ſo unknown to all of them, that over 


the face of the whole earth there ſcarce remain any 


traces or memory of it. 


"By T the conceals on „ government is founded, 
is ſaid to be the original contract; and conſequently 
may be ſuppoſed too old to fall under the knowledge 
of the preſent generation. If the agreement, by 
which ſavage men firſt aſſociated and conjoined their 


force, be here meant, this is acknowledged to be real; 


but being ſo antient, and being obliterated by a thou- 
ſand changes of government and princes, it cannot 


no be ſuppoſed to retain any authority. If we would 


ſay any thing to the purpoſe, we muſt aſſert, that 
every particular government, which is lawful, and 
which impoſes any duty of allegiance on the ſubject, 
was, at firſt, founded on conſent and a voluntary com- 
pat. But beſides that this ſuppoſes the conſent of 
the fathers to bind the children, even to the moſt re- 
mote generations (which republican writers will never 


allow) beſides this, I ſay, it is not juſtified by hiſtory 


or experience, in any age or country of the world. 


Aruosr all the governments, which exiſt at pre- 
ſent, or of which there remains any record in ſtory, 
have been founded originally, either on uſurpation or 
conqueſt, or both, without any pretence of a fair con- 


ſent, or voluntary ſubjection of the people. When 
Q 3 | an 
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an artful and bold man is placed at the head of an 
army or faction, tis often eaſy for him, by employing 
ſometimes violence, ſometimes falſe pretences, to eſta- 
bliſh his dominion over a people a hundred times more 
numerous than his partizans. He allows no ſuch open 
communication, that his enemies can know, with cer- 
tainty, their number or force. He gives them no 
leiſure to aſſemble together in a body to oppoſe him. 
Even all thoſe, who are the inſtruments of his uſurpa- 
tion, may with his fall ; but their ignorance of each 
other's intention keeps them in awe, and is the ſole 
cauſe of his fecurity. By ſuch arts as theſe many go- 
vernments have been eſtabliſhed ; and this is all the 
origiral contrad, which pl have to boaſt of, 


Tus face of the earth is continually 8 by ; 
the encreaſe of ſmall kingdoms into great empires, 
by the diſſolution of great empires into ſmaller king- 
doms, by the planting of colonies, by the migration 
of tribes. Is there any thing diſcoverable in all theſe 


events, but force and violence ? | Where is the mu- 


tual agreement or voluntary aſſociation ſo much talked 
* 


Even the ſmootheſt way, by which a nation may 


receive a foreign maſter, by marriage or a will, is not 


extremely honourable for the people; but ſuppoſes 
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chene to be diſpoſed of, like a dowry or a legacy, 


nn to the wer or intereſt of their rulers. 


Bur beit no force e Pe election takes 


place; what is this election ſo highly vaunted? Tis 


either the combination of a few great men, who de- 
cide for the whole, and will allow of no oppoſition: 
Or 'tis the fury of a rabble, that follow a ſeditious 
ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen 
among them, and who owes his advancement merely 
to his own impudence, or to the nn 3 
of his fellows. . 


/ 


AE theſe Sifordeily eleftions, which are rare ; whe. 


of ſach mighty authority, as to be the only lawful 
foundation of all government and Allegiance? 


In reality, there i is not a more terrible event, than 


a total diſſolution of government, which gives liberty 


to the multitude, and makes the determination or 
choice of the new eftabliſhment depend upon a number 
which nearly approaches the body of the people : For 
it never comes entirely to the whole body of them. 
Every wiſe man, then, wiſhes to ſee, at the head of 
a powerful and obedient army, a general, who may 


ſpeedily ſeize the prize, and give to the people a 
maſter, which they are ſo unfit to chooſe for them- 
ſelves. © So little correſpondent is fact and reality to 
thoſe N notions. 
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296, ESSAY. XII. 


Lr not the eſtabliſhment at the revolution, n 
us, or make us ſo much in love with a philoſophical 


origin to government, as to imagine all others mon- 


ſtrous and irregular. Even that event was far from 
correſponding to theſe refined ideas. It was only the 
ſueceſſion, and that only in the regal part of the go- 
vernment, which was then changed: And it was only 
the majority of ſeven hundred, who determined that 
change for near ten millions. I doubt not, indeed, 
but the bulk, of theſe ten millions acquieſced wil- 
lingly in the determination: But was the matter left, 
in the leaft, to their choice? Was it not-juſt'y ſup- 
poſed to be, from that moment, decided, and every 


man puniſhed, who refuſed to ſubmit to the new ſo- 


vereign? How otherways could the matter have ever 
been brought to any iſſue or eee 5 


- 


' Taz republic of ATHENS was, I belies” pe moſt 
extenſive democracy, which we read. of in hiſtory : 
Yet if we make the requiſite allowances for the wo- 
men, the ſlaves, and the ſtrangers, we ſhall find, that 
that eſtabliſhment was not, at. firſt, made, nor any 
law ever yoted, by a tenth part of thoſc, who are 
bound to pay obedience to it. Not to mention che 


ann and foreign dominions, which the Ar BENIANS. 


claimed as theirs by right of conqueſt. And as 'tis 
well known, that popular aſſemblies in that city were 
always full of licence and diſorder, notwithſtanding 


heck forms and laws 10 * they were checked: 


How 


- ws 


I 
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How much more diſorderly muſt they be, where they 
form not the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, but aſſemble tu- 


multuouſly on the diſſolution of the antient govern- 
ment, in order to give riſe to a new one? How chi- 
merical muſt it be to talk of a choice i in any ſuch cir- | 


cumſtances ? 


Tur ll dd the freeſ and. moſt . 5 
democracy of all antiquity; yet they employed force 


to oblige ſome cities to enter into their league, as 


we learn from Pol YBIUS “. 


Harry the IVth and HakRT the VIIth of Ex - 


LAND, had really no other title to the throne but a 
parliamentary election; yet they never would acknow- 
ledge it, for fear of weakening their authority, 


Strange! if the only real foundation of all autho- Þ 


my be rages and promiſe. 


'Tis in vain to ſay, that all governments are, or 
ſhould be, at firſt, founded on popular conſent, as 
much as the neceſſity of human affairs will admit. 
I maintain, 


This favours entirely my pretenſion. 
that human affairs never will admit of this conſent ; * 
ſeldom of the appearance of it : But that conqueſt or 
uſurpation, that is, in plain terms, force, by diſſolv- 
ing the antient governments, is the origin of almoſt 
all n new ones, 1 ever were een in ' the | 


| . Lib, 2. cap. 48. 


5 5 


* 


.. E Rr © 0 

| world, | And that i in the few caſes, nee edalent! may 
ſeim t have taken places it was commonly ſo irre- 
gular, ſo confined, or ſo much intermixed either 
with fraud or r violence, that it cannot have any great 
authority. - 0 | 


My intention here i is not to exclude the —— of 
the peopte from being one juſt foundation of govern- 
ment where it has place. It is ſurely the beſt” and 
moſt ſacred of any. I only pretend, that it has very 
ſeldom had place in any degree, and never almoſt in 
Ats full extent. And that therefore ſome other foun- 
| dation, of government muſt alſo be admitted. 


Wer all - men poſſe elt of fy inflexible a waned to 
jultice, that, of themſelves, they would totally abſtain : 
from the properties of others; they had for ever re- 
mained in a ſtate of abſolute liberty, without ſubjec- 
tion to any magiſtrates or political ſociety: But this is 
aſſtate of perfection, of which human nature is juſtly 
eſteemed incapable. Again; were all men pöſſeſt of 
ſo perfect an underſtanding, as always to know their 
own intereſt, no form of government had ever been 
ſubmitted to, but what was eſtabliſhed- on conſent, 
and was fully canvaſt by each member of the ſociety: 
But this ſtate of perfection is likewiſe much ſuperior 
to human nature. Reaſon, hiſtory and experience 
ſhow us, that all political ſocieties have had an origin 
much leſs accurate and regular ; and were one to chooſe 

| a pe- 
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2 period of time; when tlie people's conſent was leaſt 
regarded in publie tranſactions, it would be preciſely 
on the eſtabliſhment of a new government. In a 
ſettled conſtitution, their inclinations are often ſtudied ; 
but during the fury of revolutions, conqueſts, and 
public convulſions, military ure or een craft 


oſuglly fecides, the controyerſy. 


«by rr ty 42 5 1 4 fr: 2 
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Wen a new government is eſtabliſhed, 12 what» 
ever means, | the people are commonly diſſatisfied with 
it, and pay obedience more from fear and neceſſity» 


than from any idea of allegiance, or of moral obliga- 


tion. : The prince is watchful and jealous, and muſt 
carefully guard againſt every beginning or appear- 


ance of inſurrection. Time, by degrees, removes all 


theſe difficulties; and accuſtoms the nation to regard, 
as their lawful-or native princes, that family, whom, 
at firſt, they conſidered as uſurpers or foreign conque- 
rors. ©: In! order to found this opinion, they have no 
recoutſe to any notion of voluntary conſent or pro- 
wiſe, Which, they know, never was, in this caſes; 
either expected or demanded. The original eſtabliſh- 


ment was formed by violence, and ſubmitted to from. 


neceſſity: The ſubſequent adminiſtration is alſo ſup- 
ported by power, and acquieſced in by the people, 
not a5 A matter of choice; bot of obligation They 
i 5 not, "rfiar their conſent gives their prince a 
dle: t they walibg1y Snell ene they? think, 
Von. 9025 01 1b 9 ** H 1 11 1 a7; chat, 


* 11 2 fr 
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that, from long poſſeſſion, r 
dependent of their choice or inclination. $t Nane 


* Snovin it be ſaid, that by living under r 
nion of a prince, which one might leave, every indi- 
vidual has given a 7acit conſent to his authority, and 
promiſed him obediener; it may be anfwered, That 
ſuch implied conſent can only take place, where a 
man imagines, that the matter depends on his choice. 
But where he thinks (as all mankind do WO are born 
under eftabliſhed governments) that by his birth he 
owes allegiance to a certain prince or certain govern - 
ment; it would be abſurd to infer a conſent or choice, 


which he expreſly, in this A 5 


jures. 


o * 0 x 97 
nr nor etui To. 55: 


cs A's Pk 9 3 oe. anti- 
aan has à free choice to leave his on country, when 


he knows no foreign language or manners, and lives 


from day to day, by the ſmall wages which be ac- 
duires? We may as well aſſert, that a man, by re- 
maining in a veſſel, freely conſents to the dominion, 
of the maſter; tho he was carried on board while 
aſleep, 2 e, * 


rr 8 I wy * E zan 


| War if de prince haebid his eee io 18 


i as in Tintstus's time,, it was eg reaped ; 
as a crime in a Rowan knig 


he that be had aitem 


to fly e ip order to (ſcape the * 
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| ranpy of that emperox ? Y. Or as the antient Myzco-, 


virxs prohibited all travelling under pain of death? 
And did a prince obſerve, that many or his ſubjects 
were ſeized with the frenzy of tranſporting themſelves: 
to foreign nations, he would doubtleſs, with great 
reaſon and juſtice, reſtrain them, in order to 

the de population of his own country. Would he for- 
feit the allegiance of all his ſubjects, by ſo wiſe and 
reasonable a law? Vet the freedom of their clidice 


is ſurely, in that caſe, raviſhed from them. 


Acourany een e ond leave: 4 0 a 
tive country; in order to people fort wiintiabired Pe 
gion, might dream of recovering. their native free 
dom; but they would ſoon ſind, that their pri 
even in their new ſettlement. Aud in this he would 
nnn n rer ki a. 


9 Coty s > 436 at HO ath3 ge | 
Tus trueſt tacit conſent of this kind, which ! is ever 


obſerved, is when 2 foreigner | ſettles in any country, 
and is beldreband acquainted with the prince, aud 


government, and laws, to which he muſt ſubmit: 


Vet is his allegiance, tho more voluntary, much leſs 

expected or depended on, than that of a natural born 

ſubject. On the contrury, his native prince fill aſſarts 

— Aud if he: „ 
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when he ſeizes him in war with his new printeꝭ eom- 
raiffion ; this clemency is not-founded on the muni- 
cipal law, which in all countries condemeis the pri- 

ſotier 3 "bat on the conſent of - princes, who have 
agreed id e, iHilldgelie, in order Inns: 
pris; © at 881 | DAS e 


1 * 
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. $uppose, an 8 ier haring banihed) bis law- 
fl prince and royal family, ſhould eſtabliff{ his domi- 
nion for ten or a dozen years in any country, and. 
ſhould preſerve ſuch exact diſcipline in his troops, and 
ſo-regular æ diſpoh tion in his garriſons, that no inſur- 
rection had ever been raiſed, or even murmur heard, 
agaiuſt his adminiiſt ration : Can it be aſſerted, that the 


tacitly conſented to his authority, and promiſed him 
allegiance; merely becauſe, from: neceſſity, they live 


unden his dominiond Suppoſe again their natural 


prince reſtored, yy nepns.of 2m army, which * 
ſembles | in foreign « countries : 15 receive him wich 


der © api ſhes n ie beide. 


dnss they ld ſubmitted to, any other yoke... I may 


now aſk, upon what foundation, the , prince's title 
ſlands ? Not on, popular. conſent forely i For tho” che 
peeple willingly acquieſce in his authority ,: they. never 
imagine, that their conſem | makes him ſovercign. 
They conſent ; becauſe they they apprehend him to be al- 
ready, by birth, their lawful ſovereign. And as to 

- that 
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that tacit conſent, which may now be inferred from 
their living under his dominion, this is no more than 
what they formerly gave to the tyrant and uſurper. 


Wurm we aſſert, that all lawful government ariſes 
from the people, we certainly do them à great deal 
defire from us. After the Rohan dominions became 
too unwieldy for the republic to govern, the people, 
over the whole known world, were extremely grate- 
fal to Avus rus for that authority, which, by vio- 
lence, he eſtabliſhed over them; and they ſhewed an 
equal difpoſition' to ſubmit to the ſuceeſſor, whom Me” 
left them, by his laſt will and teſtament; It was a. 
one family, any long regular ſueceſſion; but that their 
line of princes was continually broke, either by pri- 
vate afſaflinations or public rebeſlions. | The gere- 
ria bands, on the failure of every family, ſet up 
one emperor ; the legions in the Eaſt a ſecond 3+thoſs: 


min Graun, perhaps, a third: And the ſword alone 


could decide the controverſy. The condition of the 
people, in that mighty monarchy, was to be lamented, ; 
not becauſe the choice of the emperor-was never left. 
to them; for that was impraRticable : But becauſe they 
never ſell under any ſuccoſſia of: maſters, who might 
regularly follow each other. A toithe violence and 
wars and bloodſhed, occaſtoned by every new ſettles: 


ment ; 


* 
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inevitable. bt! ˖ * 


Tan S 20 in 4 nd 


about fixty years ;. yet the partizans of the white roſe 


 ſeemeddaily to multiply in Ex D. The preſent 
| eſtabliſhment has taken place during a ſtill longer pe- 


riod... Have all views, of right in another family been 


utterly extinguiſhed ; even tho ſcarce any man now 
alive had arrived at years of diſcretion, when it was 


expelled, or. could have conſented to its dominion, 


or have promiſed it allegiance ? A ſufficient indica- 


tion ſurely of the general ſentiment of mankind on 
this head. For we blame not the partizans of the 
abdicated family, merely on account of the long time, 
fidelity. We blame them for adhering — 


8 had- 


nr anne ee 443 


r would we have a Lata at leall, a 
more philoſophical refutation of this principle of an 
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rates in them, independent of all ideas of obligation, 
and of all views, either to public or private utility. 
Of this nature are, love of children, gratitude to be- 
nefactors, pity to the unfortunate. When we reflect 
on the advantage, which reſults to ſociety from ſach 
humane inſtincts, we pay them the juſt tribute of mo- 
ral approbation and eſteem: But the perſon, actuated 
by them, feels their rer and TY „n yen 
IP deer Your 4 

| enki 


NE Ln as are 
not ſupported by any original inſtin& of nature, but 
are performed entirely from a ſenſe of obligation, 
when we conſider the [neceſſities of human ſociety, 
and the impoſſibility of ſupporting it, if theſe duties 
were neglected. Tis thus juyfice or a regard the 
property of others, fide/i'y or the obſervance of pro» 
miſes, become obligatory, and acquire an authority 
over mankind. For as tis evident, that every man © 
loves himſelf better than any other perſon, he is na- 
turally impelled to extend his acquiſitions as much as. 
poſſible ; and nothing can reſtrain him in this prapen - 
ſity, but refleQion and experience, by which he learns. 
the pernicious effects of chat licence, and the total dif. 
ſolution of ſociety, which muſt enſue from it. His ori- 
ginal inclination, therefore, or inſtinct, is here checked 


and reſtrained by a Deg TAs or. obſet 
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| of fidelity or a regard to promiles;; and to ſuppoſe. 
Fim to government; when it agpears, that both alle- 


diton, and are both ſubmitted to by mankind, on 
account of the apparent intereſts and neceſſities of ha-, 


_ promife'? ft muſt here be aſſerted, that the commerce. 


8 - 
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Tas caſe is preciſely the ſame withithe-political or ad- 
civil duty of al/egiance, as with the natural duties of gat 
juſtice and fidelity... Out-primwry inſtin&s lead us, ei- be 
ther to indulge ourſelves in unlimited liberty, or to lea 
ſeek dominion over others: And *tis reflection only, an 
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which engages us to. ſacrifice ſuch ſtrong paſſions to 
the intereſts of peace and order. A very ſmall de- 
gree of experience and obſervation ſuffices to teach us, 


that ſociety cannot poſſibly be maintained without 


the authority of magiſtrates, and that this authority 
muſt ſoon fall into © npt, where exact obedience 
is not payed to it. The obſervation of "theſe gene- 
ral and obvious intereſto is the fource of all allr. 
giance,: and of m. — Whicl we at- 


a 
' ribute io it. e i eee e cr BY 


er a * f 
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ED * is there gh 
duty of allegiance, or obedience to magiſtrates on that 


that tis the conſent of, each individual, which ſubjects 


giance and fidelity ſtand preciſely on the, ſame. foun- 


4 
a 
| 


man fociety ? We are bound to obey our ſovereign, 
"tis faid ; becauſe we have given a tacit\ promiſe _to 
chat purpoſe, "But why are we bound to obſerve our 


and jntercourſe of mankind, which are of ſuch mighty 
advantage, 


1684 


2 


n 
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advantage, can have no ſecurity where men pay no re- 


gard to their engagements. In like manner, may it 
be ſaid, that men could not live av all in ſociety, at 
leaſt in a civilized ſociety without laws and magiſtrates 
and judges, to prevent the encroachments of the 
ſtrong upon the weak, of the violent upon the juſt 
and equitable. The obligation to allegiance, being 
of like force. and authority with the obligation to 
fidelity,” we gain nothing by reſolving the one into 
the other. The general intereſts or n of ſo- 

ciety are ſufficient to eſtabliſh both. 3 ; 


Ir the reaſon is aſked of that obedience, which we 
are bound to pay to government, I readily anſwer; 
becauſe ſeciity, could not otherwiſe fab: And this an- 
ſwer is clear and intelligible to all mankind. Vour 
anſwer is, Bicauſe we Sula lep our word. But be · 
ſides, that no body, till trained in a philoſophical ſyſ- 
tem, can either comprehend or reliſh this anſwer : Be- 
fides this, I ſay, you find yourſelf embarraſſed, when 
tis aſköd, why dbe are bound to krep our vord?" And 
you can give no other anſwer, but what would, im- | 
mediately, without any circuit, have erer bor 
our obligation to allegiance. * 93 


$ 5 


7 


5 How: to . e ae fart our 


lav fovereigns ] This queſtion is often the moſt 
difficult of any, and liable to inſinite diſcuſions. When 
n that — . San! 


ent 


* 
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ent ſovereign, abe inherits, in'a dire line, from an. 


cefters, that have governed us for many ages ; this an- 
iwer admits of no reply ; even tho hiſtorians, in trac- 
ing up to the remoteſt antiquity the origin of that 
royal family, may find, as commonly happens, that 
its firſt authority was derived from uſurpation and vi- 
olence. - Tis confeſt, that private juſtice or the ab- 
ſtinence from the properties of others, is a moſt car- 
dinal virtue: Yet reaſon tells, that there is no pro- 
perty in durable objects, ſuch as lands or houſes, when 
carefully examined in paſſing from hand to hand, but 


and injuſlice. The neceſſities of human ſociety, nei - 


ther in private nor public life, will allow of ſuch an 
accurate enquiry: And there is no virtue or moral 


duty, but What may, with facility, be refined away, 

if we indulge a falſe philoſophy, in fifting and ſeruti - 
nizing it, by every captious rule of logic, in every 
_ or poſition, m which 3 it may be . * 


Tur queſtions with rehab to private property have 
filled infnite volumes of law and philoſophy, if in 
both we add the commentators to the original text ; 
and in the end, we may ſafely pronounce, that many 
of the rules, there eſtabliſhed, are uncertain, amhi- 
formed with regard to the ſucceſſons and rights of 
princes and ſorms of government. Many caſes, no 


G 
vw verument, 


muſt, in ſome period, have been ſounded on fraud 
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laws of juſtice and equity: And our hiſtorian Rarix, 
allows, that the controverſy between Epwarp the 
the third and Purtie de VaLos was of this nature, 
and could be decided only by an appeal to heaven, 
that is, by war and violence. | 


Wuo ſhall tell me, whether Gzzuanicus or 
Da vs vs ought to have ſucceeded TIE TUs, had he 
died, while they were both alive, without naming 
any of them for his ſucceſſor? Ought the right of 
adoption to be received as equivalent to that of blood, 
in a nation, Where it had the ſame effect in private 
families, and had already, in two inſtances, taken 
place in the public? Ought Gzxmanicus' to be 
eſteemed the eldeſt ſon becauſe he was born before 
Dausvs; or che younger, becauſe he was adopted 
after the birth of his brother? Ought the right of the 
elder to be regarded in a nation, where the eldeſt bro- 
ther had no advantage in the ſucceſſion of private fa- 
milies? Ought the Roman empire, at that time, 
to be eſteemed hereditary, becauſe of two examples ; 
or ought it, even ſo early, to be regarded as belong- 
ing to the ſtronger or the preſent poſſeſſor, as being 
founded on fo recent an uſurpation ? 434 


| Commontvs mounted the throne after u pretty long 
ſucceſſion of excellent emperors, who had acquired 
un or public election, but by the 


' 6Qitzous 


command of the guards; theſe immediately delibe- 
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 unwillingly ſubmitted to by the guards; formally re- 


2 in ri elected. himſelf emperor, gained the 


e; rr 


being murdered by a conſpiracy ſuddenly formed be. 
that time to be Pretorian Prafef, or to have the 


rated about chooſing a maſter to human kind, to ſpeak 
in the ſtyle of thoſe ages; and caſt their eyes on 
PenTINAX. Before the tyrant's death was known, 
the Prem went ſecretly to that ſenator, who, on the 
appearance of the ſoldiers, imagined that his execu- 
tion had been ordered by Coumonus. He was im- 
mediately ſaluted emperor by the officer and his at- 
tendants; chearfully proclaimed by the populace; 


cc Te a 2 ww 8 


cognized by the ſenate ; and paſſively received 1 the 
provinces and armies of the empire. 


Tur diſcontent of the Pre/orian bands "= broke 
out in a ſudden ſedition, which occaſioned the mur- 
ther of that excellent prince: And the world being 
now without a maſter and without government, the 
guards thought proper to ſet the empire formally to 
Kale. Jin x, the purchaſer, was proclaimed by the 
ſoldiers, recognized by the ſenate, and ſubmitted to 
by the people, and muſt alſo have been ſubmitted to 
by the provinces, had not the envy of the legions 
begot oppoſition and reſiſtance. PtscEnxaus Ni- 
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Of the Ontornar Contract. 311 
tumultuary 'conſent- of his army, and was attended 
with the ſecret good · will of the ſenate and people of 
Rowe! "Arvinus in Br'rrarx found an equal right 
to ſet up his claim; but Severus, who governed 
Paxkonti, prevailed in the end above both of them: 
That able politician and warrior, finding his own 
birth and dignity too much inferior to the imperial 


crown, proteſt at ficſt, an intention only of revenging 


the death of PexTinax. He marched as general in- 
to ITaLY, defeated Jura; and without our be- 
ing able to fix any preciſe commencement eyen of the 
ſoldiers conſent, he was from neceſſity acknowledged 
emperor; by the ſenate and people; and fully eſta- 


bliſned in his violent authority by mn N | 


and Al NL n: A* i .434 A TEE | 


Inter bee Gordiqnus Nai gt Caviror, 885 
ſpeaking of another period) fublatus a. militibu;, Im- 
perator eff appellatus, quia nan erat alius in præſenti. 
'Tis to de remarked t. that e was a doy of 


TSS: 4-4#- 0 tw 39 2098 5 


fourteen. Years « of age. 1 


- FatQuenT inſtances of a like nature occur in the 
hiſtory, of the emperors; in that of ALEXANDER 


ſucceſſors; and of many other countries: Nor can any. _ 


thing be more unhappy . than a deſpotic government 


of that kind; where the ſucceſſion, is disjointed and 
ing, and muſt be determined, on Every. occaſon, 
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den and their poſterity, where the former line falls, there is a 


by force or election. In a free government, the mat- 


ter is often unavoidable, and is alſo. much leſs dange- 


rous. The intereſis of liberty may there frequently 
lead the people, in their own defence, to alter the ſuc. 
ceſſion of the crown. And the + conſtitution, being 
compounded of parts, may ſtill maintain a ſufficient 
ſtability, by reſting on the ariſtocratical or democra- 
tical members, tho' the monarchical be altered, from 
time to time, in order to accommodate it to the 


former. 1 1 
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ſtances of this kind are but too frequent, eſpecially in 
expires, the will or deſtination of the laſt ſovereign 
will be regarded as a title. Thus the edi of Lewis 


the XIVth, who called the baſtard prince to the ſuc- 


cellion” in caſe of the failure of all the legitimate 
n in ſuch an event, have ſome autho- 
rity . Thus the will of Carts the fecond Ait. 
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„ *Tis remarkable, that in the remonftrance of the duke of 
Boun non and the legitimate princes, againſt this deſtination of 
Levis the XIVth, the doctrine of the original contra# is infiſted 
on, even in that abſolute government. The Fax zxcn nation, 
fay they, thookng Hven CA and his poſterity to rule over 
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of the an tient proprietor, eſpecially When joined to 
conqueſt, is likewiſe. eſteemed a very good title. The 
general bond or obligation, which binds us to govern- 


ment, is the interelt and. neceſſities of ſociety 3 and 


this obligation is very ſtrong. The determination of 
it to this or chat particular prince or form of govern- 
ment is frequently more uncertain and dubious. Pre- 
ſent poſſeſſion has conſiderable authority in theſe caſes, 
and greater than in private property ; becauſe of the 


diſorders, which attend all revolutions and, changes 


of government . 1 


2 2 I 1 
tacit right reſerved eee e 
is invaded by calling the baſtard princes tn the throne, without 
the conſent of the nation, But the Compte de Boot ainvit- 
LIERS, who wrote in defence of the baſtard princes, ridicules 
this notion of an original contract, eſpecially when applied to 
Hun CarzT ; who mounted the throne, ſays he, by the ſame 
arts, which have ever been employed by all conquerors and uſurp- 
ers, He got his title, indeed, recognized by the ſtates after he 
had put himſeif in poſſeſſion : But is this a choice or contract? 
The Compte de BovLAinVILLIERS, we may obſerve, was a 
noted republican ; but being a man of learning, and very con- 
verſant in hiſtory, he knew the people were never almoſt con- 
ſulted in theſe revolutions and new eſtabliſhments, and that time 
alone beſtowed right and authority on what was commonly at 
firſt founded ori foroe and violence. See Hai de ls "058 
Vol, 111, neter 58 2595 

»The crime of rebellion, 'amongft the antients was com- 
ronly marked by the terms ruft, nova: res reli. | 

Vor, II, P WI 
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| poſed, of the whole $yaxisn monarchy. ''The ceſfion 
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tho? an appeal to general opinion may: juſtly, in the 
ſpeculative ſciences of metaphyſics, natural philoſophy, 
or aſtronomy, be eſteemed unfair and inconcluſive, 


yet in all queſtions with regard to morals, 'as well 25 
criticiſm, there is really no other ſtandard, by which 
any controverſy can evet be decided. And nothing 


is a clearer proof, that a' theory of this kind is erro- 
neous, than to find, that it leads to paradoxes, which 
are repugnant to the common ſentiments of mankind, 
and to the pragtice and opinion of all nations and 


all ages. The doctrine, which ſounds all lawful go- 


vernment to an original conrrad;. or conſent of the 
people, is plainly of this kind ;- nor has the ableſt of 
its partia ans, in proſecution of it, ſerupled to-affirm, 
that abſolute monarchy is  inconfilent' with civil ſociety, | 
and fo tan be n form of civil government at all *; and 
that the ſupreme power in a fate cannot take from any 
man by faxes and impeſitions, any part of bis property, 


*  avithout bis v conjemt or that of his repreſentatives +. 
What authority any moral reaſoning can have, which | 


leads into opinions, ſo wide. of the: general practice of 
mankind, eee ESPE 


. eaſy, to determine 1. 


'. SeeLoexz on government, cape 7, & e 2 my mY 
"4 14. chap« 22. F. 238, 139, 145. | 

1 The, only, paſſage, I meet with in antiquity, A 
gation of . 
- * | 


Of the OR 161 WAL CoxnTRACT. 3715 
Pr Aro in Critone; where SoctaTrs refuſes to eſcape from 
priſon, becauſe he had tacitly promiſed to obey the laws, Thus 
he builds a tory conſequence of paſſive obedience, on a whig 
foundation of the original contra. * 


New diſcoveries are not to be expected in theſe matters, If 
no man, till very lately, ever imagined that government wag 
founded on contract, tis certain it cannot, in general, have any 
ſuch foundation. 
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i ROY HANG SE 
culative ſyſtems of politics acvanced in this na- 
tion; as well the religious fyſten of the one party, 
as the philoſophical of the other? We come now to 
examine the practical conſequences, deduced by each 
party, with regard to the mae of ſubmiſſion due 
to ſorereigus. 


3 che obligation to jaflice f is Funded | indvely on. 2 


the intereſts of ſociety, which require mutual abſti- 


nence from property, in order to preſerve peace among. 
mankind ; tis evident; that, when the execution of 


juſtice would be attended with very pernicious conſe- 


quences, that virtue muſt be ſuſpended, and give place 
to public utility, in ſuch extraordinary and ſuch preſſ- 


ing emergencies: The maxim, fiat Faſlitia & ruat 


Czlun; let juſlice be performed, tho? the univerſe be 


deftroyed;-+s apparently falſe, and by ſacrificing the 
end t the means, ſhews a prepoſterous idea of the 


— 


1 ſubordi- 


— 
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ſubordination of duties. What governor of a town 
makes any ſcruple of burning the ſuburbs, when they 
facilitate the advances of the enemy? Or what ge- 
neral abſtains from plundering a neutral country, 
when the neceſſities of war require it, and he cannot 
otherwiſe maintain his army? The caſe is the ſame 
With the duty of allegiance; and common ſenſe teaches 
us, that as government obliges to obedience only on 
d account of its tendency to public utility, that duty 
would evidently attend obedience, yield to che pri- 


Lex, the ſafety of the people is the fupreme Jaw, 
This maxim is agreeable to the ſentiments of man- 
Kind in all ages: Nor is any one, -when he reads of 
the inſurrections againſt a Nzzo, or a Pyle, fo in- 
fatuated with party- fyſtems, as not to wiſh ſucceſs to 
the enterprize,; and praiſe the undertakers. Even our 
_ high monarchical party, in ſpite of their ſublime the- 


ory, are forced, in ſuch caſes, to judge, and feel, | 


- And approve, in conformity to the reſt of mankind. 


- Re$187Tavce, therefore, being admitted in extra- 
ordinary emergencies, the queſtion can only be, a- 
among good reaſoners, with regard to the degree of 
neceſſity, which can juſtify reſiſtance, and render it 
lawful or commendable. And here I moſt confeſs, 
chat I ſhall always incline to heir ſide, who draw the 
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an infriligement of it, as the laſt refuge in deſperate 
caſes,” When the public is in the higheſt danger, from 
violence and tyranny. For befides the wiſchiefs of 2 
civil war, which commonly attends” infurrełtion; tis 
certain, chat where. a I. N to rebellion appears 
among any people, it is one chief cauſe of tyranny, 
in the rulers, and forces them into many violent mea- 


ſures, which they never would have embraced, had, 
every, one ſeemed inclined to ſubmiſſion and obedi- 


ence. Ti thus the rannicide or aſſaſſination, ap- 


proved of by aucient maxims, inſtead of keeping ty+, 
rants and ofurpers i in awe, made them ten times more, 
fierce and angelenting ; ; and is now, juſtly, upon chat 
account, aboliſhed by the laws of nations, and uni- 8 
verſally condemned as -a baſe and treacherous method 
of bringing to juſtice theſe diſturbers of ſociat y. 


Brsiors; we maſt conſidef, that as obedience is 
our duty in the common courfe of things, it ought” 
chiefly to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be more 
prepofterous than an anxious care and ſollicitude in 
Rating all the caſes, in which reſiſtance may be al- 
lowed.” Thus, the a philoſopher reaſonably: acknow- 
ledges; in the courſe of an argument, that the Tules 
of Juſtice ma be diſpenſed wich in caſes of urzent 
neceſſity; What ſhould we think of a preacher or ca- 


ſuiſt, who mould make it his chief ſtudy to find out 


ſach caſes, and enforce them with all the vehemence 
4 argument and eloquence ? © Would he not be bet 
1 TE + | ter 
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mated inculcating the general Ads than 
in diſplaying the particular exceptions,. which we are, 
perhaps, but too much iaclined, of ourſelves, to em- 


| drace, and to extend? Wart N wa by! 


ad 3 I; 


Tate Ire, however, beo reaſons, which may be 
pleated 3 in defence of that party among us, who have, 
with fo much — propagatcd the maxims of re- 
fſtance; maxims, which, it muſt be confeſt, are, in 


general, 10 x pernicious, and ſo dellructive of civil 5 : 


clety.” The . is, that their antagoniſt carrying 
the doctrine of obedichce to "ſuch an _Extravagant. 


height, as not only never to mention the exceptions 


in extraordinary caſes (which might, perhaps, be eK 


cuſable) bat even poſttively to exclude them; it be⸗ 
came neceſſary to inſiſt on theſe exceptions, and de- | 


fend the rights of "injured truth and liberty; "The, . 
cend, and, perhaps, better reaſon, is {guuced on the 
nature of the Nirien conſtitution and. form. 1 
vernwent. rr 69192 £6 1 


is almoſt peculiar to our conſtitution to eftabliſh, 
a firſt magiſtrate, with ſuch high pre-eminence and 
dignity, that, tho” limited by the laws, he is, in a 
manner, ſo far as regards, his own perſon, above, the, 
laws, and can neither be queſtioned nor puniſhed for, 
any injury or wrong, which may be committed by 
bim. His miniſters alone, or thoſe who . act by his 


Commilion, are obnoxious to Juzice; and while the. 


prince 
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prince is thus allured, by the proſpect of perſonaf 
ſafety, to give the laws their free courſe, an equal ſe- 
curity is, in effect, obtained, by the puniſiment of 
leſſer offenders, and at the ſame time a civil war is 
avoided, which would be the infallible conſequence, 
were an attack, at every turn, made directly upon 
the ſovereign. But tho the conſtitution pays this ſa» 
lutary compliment to the prince, it can never reaſon- 
ably be underſtood,” by that maxim; to have deter 
mined its o deſtruction, or to have eſtabliſhed a 
tame ſubmiſſion, where he protects his miniſters, pe. 
ſeveres in injuſtice, and uſurps the whole power ofthe 
commonwealth. This caſe, indeed, is never expreſsly 


put by the laws; becauſe it is impoſſible for them, in 


their ordinary courſe, to provide a remedy for it, or eſta- 
bliſh any magiſtrate, with ſuperior authority, to chaſtiſe 
the exorbitancies of the prince. But as a right without 
2 remedy would be the greateſt of all abſurdities; the _ 
remedy in this caſe, is the extraordinary one of reſiſt- 
ance, when affairs come to that extremity, that the con- 
ſtitution can be defended by it alone. Reſiſtance, there- 
fore, muſt, of courſe, become more frequent in the Bx t- 
risn government, than in others, which are ſimpler, 
and conſiſt of fewer parts and movements, Where the 
king is an abſolute ſovereign, he has little tempia- | 
tion to commit ſuch enormous tyranny as may juſtly 
provoke rebellion : But where he is limited, his im- 
prudent. ambition, without any great vices, may run 
Pg : = Wt 


ſuppoſed to have been the caſe with C nals the 
Firſt; and if we may now ſpeak truth, after animo- 
Kties are laid, this was alſo the caſe with James the 
vate character, good men; but miſtaking the nature 
_ of our conſtitution, and engroſſing the whole legiſla- 
- "ve power, it became neceſſary to oppoſe them with 

ſome vehemence ; and even to deprive the latter for- 

1 nnn. 
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or the Toa” 17108 of Pas R 1286. g 185 
o aboliſh al | ditin&ions of 1 may not 75 
+ | prafticable, perhaps not deſirable, in a free. 
government. The only. parties, Which are dangs: 
rous, are ſuch as entertain oppoſite views with regard 
to the eſſentials of government, the ſucceſſion of the 
crown, or the more conſiderable privileges belonging 
to the ſeveral members of the conſtitution ; where 
there is no room ſor any compromize or accommoda · 
the pretenſions of antagoniſts. Of this nature was 
the animoſity continued for above a century between 
the parties in ENGLAND ; an animoſity” which broke 
out ſometimes into civil war, which occaſioned violent 
' revolutions, and which continually endangered. the 
peace and tranquillity of the nation. But as there 
has appeared of late the firongeſt fymptoms of an 
amverſal deſire to aboliſh theſe party. diſtinctions 
et P6 F mis 
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| this tendency to a coali ion affords the moſt agrecab Ba 
ptoſpect of future happineſs, and ought to be care - 


flly cheriſhed” and promoted by every love a 
country. 15 | 


Tu ERE is not a more effectual method of mor. 
ing ſo good an end, than to prevent all unreaſonable 
inſult and triumph of the one party over the other, 
to encourage moderate opinions, to ſind the proper 
medium in all diſputes, to perſuade each that its an- 
tagoniſt may poſſibly be ſometimes in the right, and 
to keep a balance in the praiſe and blame which we 
beſtow on either fide. Fhe two former Eſſays, con- 
eerning the original contract and paſſin de obedience; are 
cakcdlated for this purpoſe with regard to the ph 
phical controverſies between the parties, and tend to 
ſhow-thar- neither ſide are in theſe reſpects ſo fully 
ſupported by reaſon as they endeavour to flatter them- 
ſelves.. We ſhall proceed to exerciſe the ſame mode - 
ration with regard to the hiforical: diſputes between 
the parties, by provin 8 that each of them was juſtiſied 
by plauſible tapics; that there were, on both ſides 
wiſe - men who. meant welt to their country, and 
that the paſt animoſity between the parties had no bet- 


ter foundation than narrow prejudice or intereſted 
paſſion. 


Fux 1 W its afterwards 1 the 
name of Whigs, might. . by very ſpecious argu- 
| . | ments, 


of the Coxtirron df ParTIEs. #3". 


ments, that oppoſition, to the crown, from which our 
preſent free conſtitution i is derived. I ho” obliged to 


acknowledge, that precedents in favour of preroga- 


tive had uniformly taken place during many reigns 


before nARLIs the Firſt, they thought, that there | 
was no reaſon for ſubmitting any longer to ſo dange- 


rous an authority. Such might have been their rea- 
ſoning: The rights of mankind are fo ſacred, that no 
preſcription of tyranny or arbitrary power can- have 
authority ſufficient to aboliſfr them. Eiberty i is ſo in- 
eſtimable a bleſſing, that, wherever there appears any 
probability of recovering it, a nation may willingly 
run many hazards, and ought not even to repine at 


the greateſt effaſion of blood or treaſure. All human 
inſtitutions, and none more than government, are in 


continual fluftuation. ' Kings are ſure to embrace 
every opportunity of extending their prerogatives: 


And if favourable incidents be not alſo laid hold of 
to extend and ſecure the privileges of the people, 


an univerſal deſpotiſm muſt for ever prevail amongſt 
mankind. Fhe example of all the neighbouring na- 
tions prove, that it is no longer ſafe to entruſt with 


the crown the ſame exorbitant prerogatives which had. 


formerly been exercifed during rude and fimple ages. 
And tho' the example of many late reigns may be 
pleaded in fauour of a power in the prinee ſomewhat 
arbitrary, more remote reigns afford inſtances of ſtricter 
limitations impoſed on the erown ; and thoſe preten- 
fions of the parliament, now branded with: the: title 
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" TuzRE, views, far 4 being odions, are Soak 
large, and generous, and noble: To their prevalence 
and ſucceſs the kingdom owes its liberty; perhaps 
Its learning, its induſtry, commerce, and naval power: 
By them chiefly: the ENGLISH name is diſtinguiſhed 
among the ſociety «of nations, and aſpires to a rival- 
ſhip with that of the freeſt and moſt illuſtrious com- 
monwealths of antiquity. But as all theſe mighty 
conſequences could not reaſonably be foreſeen at the 
time when the conteſt began, the royaliſts of that age 
wanted not ſpecious arguments on their fide, by which 
they could juſtify their defence of the then eſtabliſhed 
prerogatives of the crown. We ſhall ſtate the queſ- 
tion, as it might appear to them at the aſſembling of 
chat parliament, which by their violent encroachment® 
Ones wo, e erica a 


"Tax. only. rule of government, they i FR 
: aid, known and acknowleged among men, is uſe 
and praclice: Reaſon. is ſo uncertain a guide that it 
will always be expoſed: to doubt and controverſy: 

Could i it ever render itſelf prevalent over the people, 
men | had Always retained. it as their ſole rule of con- 
duct: They had ſtill continued in the primitive, un- 
connetted ate of nature, without ſubmitting to po- 
Atical government, whoſe ſole baſis is, not pure rea- 


y 
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ſon, but authority and precedent. Diſſolve theſe tyes, | 
and you break all the bonds of civil ſociety, and leave | 
every man at liberty to conſult his particular intereſt 
by thoſe expedients, which his appetite, diſguiſed 
under the appearance of reaſon, ſhall dictate to him. 
The ſpirit of innovation is in it{elf pernicious, however 
favourable its particular object may ſometimes ap- 
pear: A truth ſo obvious, that the popular party 
themſelves are ſenſible of it, and therefore cover their 
encroachments on the crown by the plauſible pre- 
tence of their recovering the antient liberties of the 


people. 


Bur the preſent prerogatives of the crown, grant- 
ing all the ſuppoſitions of that party, have been in- 
conteſtibly eſtabliſhed ever ſince the acceſſion of the 
Houſe of Tupor ; a period, which, as it now com- 
prehends an hundred and fixty years, may be allowed 
ſufficient to give ſtability to any conſtitution, Would 
it not have appeared ridiculous, in the reign of the 
Emperor ApR1an, to talk of the conſtitution of the 
republic as the rule of government ; or to ſu ppoſe 
that the former rights of the ſenate, and conſuls and 
tribunes were ſtill ſubſiſting ? e 


PR 


Bur the preſent claims of the ExcLIsH monarchs 
are infinitely more favourable than thoſe of the Ro- 


MAN emperors Curing that age. The authority of 
APGYSTPS 


324 SSA XIV. 
Aveusrus was a plain uſurpation, gt: only 
on military violence, and forms ſuch an æra in the 
Rowan hiſtery, as is obvious to every reader. But 
if Henk VII. really, as ſome pretend, enlarged 
the power of the crown, it was only by inſenſible ae- 


duiſitions, whick eſcaped the apprehenſion of the 


people, and have ſcarcely been remarked even by 
kiſtorians and politicians. The new government, if 
it deſerves the name, is an imperceptible tranſition 
from che former; is entirely engrafted on it; derives 
its title fully from chat root; and is to be conſidered 
only as one of thoſe gradual revolutions, to Which 
human 5 arts in r Wan will be ſor ever 
allen. . | TE Pr 


STvaRT, exerciſed no prerogatives, but what had 
been claimed and exerciſed by the PLanTaG ENETS, 
Not a fingle branch of their authority can be ſaid to 
be altogether an innovation. The only difference is, 


that perhaps the former kings exerted theſe powers only 


57 intervals, and v were not able by reaſon of the oppoſi- i- 


; tion of their barons,. to render them ſo ſteddy a rule of 
adminiſtration *. * 'But the 155 drr Us this fact 

., 
LS The author belldves that FO was. the firſt writer who ad- 
© yanced that the family of Tupon poſſeſſes in general more au- 


ane thaw ther immediate predeceſſors ;» An opinion, which, 
TI% 1 * 4 WS . | Be- 
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ſeditious; and that royal authority, the conſtitution, 


and the laws 2 e of late 1 the af- 
caanen 1059 <0 2 2 Leg 4080 $61. Os. 341 $14 
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Un 288, what. pretence, en the rere party now. 
talk of recovering the antient conſtitution? The 
former controul over the kings was not placed in the 
commons, but in the barons: The people had no au- 
thority, and even little or no liberty, till the crown, 
by ſppreſling theſe factious tyrants, enforced the 


execution of the laws, and obliged all the ſubjects 
equally to reſpect each others rights; privileges, and 


properties. If we mult return to the antient barba-* 


rous and GOTH conſtitution; let thoſe gentlemen, 


who How behave themſelves with ſo much infolence. 


to thei cit ſovereign, fe ſet the firſt example. | Let them. 
make "court to be admitted as retainers on a neighs, 


bouring baron ; ; and by ſubmitting | to ſlavery. under 


him acquire ſome Protection to themſelves ; together 
with the power of exerciſing. rapine and oppreſſion, 
over their inferior ſlaves and villains. "This was the 


he hopes, will be ſupported by hiſtory, but which he oa ; 


with ſome ditffdence. There are firong ymptoms of- arbitrary 


my in ſome former reigns, even alter ſigning of the char 
The power of the erbh h i in that age depended leſs on the 
2 than on the wa wa fe and ede oF) the” pf at who- 


g wore it. N & ©4 * 6 1 e Ef og 24 * 3 
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or how far back ſhall we go, in having recourſe 
1 to antient conſtitutions and governments? There was 

⁊ conſftotion fil more anticnt than tat'to which their 
innovatôrs affect {6 muclt 10 appeal. 'Dating that 
period there was no magna charts {The barons them- 


ſelves poſefed few regular, fate ptiulleges: And 


| | Aa of commons: probably had not an exiſt. ; 


| _ Eo Sold 210 0 noi! 219413 Zul zg 101 
h "dt 571 is, bogig ban ee 8445 10 ago: 
e eee eee 
ing the whole, power of government, talk of reviving 
antient inſtitutions. Is it not known, that, the?. the 
repreſentatives received wages from t their conſtituents; 
to be a member of their houſe was always, conſidered 
As 5 2 burthen, and a freedom from | it as a privilege ? 
Win they perſuade us, that power, which « of all hu- 
man acquiſitions i is the moſl coveted, and i in compa- 
riſon of which even reputation and pleaſure and riches 
are ſighted, could Ever rd Os as a burthen by 
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Tus 'properiy. acquired of late by the Sen 
it is ſaid, entitles them to more power than their an- 
ceſtors enjoyed. But to what is this encreaſe of their 
property owing, but to an encreaſe of their liberty 
and their ſecurity ? Let them therefore acknowledge, 

60115709 . _ that 
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chat their anceſtors, while the crown was reſtrained 


by the ſeditious barons, really enjoyed leſs liberty 
than they themſelves have attained, after the ſovereign 


acquired. the aſcendant: And let them enjoy chat li- 


berty with moderation; and not. forfeit. it;by neu- 
exorbitant claims, wk renderir REY for 
endleſs innovations. b obs wel 


3s 14. 


Tu true rule i; government is the . — elta 
bliſhed practice of the age. That has moſt authority, 


| becauſe it is recent: It. is alſo better known, for the 


ſame reaſon, Who has aſſured thoſe tribunes, that 
the PLANTAGENETS did not. exerciſe as high, acts of 
authority as the TuÞass? The hiſtorians, they ſays 


do not mention them. But the hiſtorians are alſa 


ſilent with regard to the chief exertions of prerogative 
by the Tuposs.,. Where any power or prerogative is 
fully. and undoubtedly eſtabliſhed, the exerciſe. e of it 
paſſes for a thing « of courſe, and readily eſcapes the 


notice of hiſtory and annals. Had we no other mo- 


numents of ELizaBeTH's. reign, than what are pre- 


ſerved even by Camp x N, the moſt copious, judicious, 


And exact of our hiſtorians, we ſhould be entirely ig- 


norant of the moſt important maxims of her . govern: 


ment. 


— 


Was not the preſent monarchical governme 11 nt, to 
its full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended 
by divines, acknowledged by politicians, acquieſced 
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in, nay paſſionately cheriſhed; by the people in gene- 
ral; and all this during a period of at leaſt a hun- 
_ dred and' ſixty years, and till of late, without the leaſt 
murmar or oontroverſy > This general confent furely, 
during ſo long a time; muſt be fuſficient to render a 
conſtitution legal and'vatid; If the origih of all power 
be derived, as is pretended, from the people; here 


is their . conſent in the fulleſt 11 8 ue ample. * 


that can be defired or imagined. 


Br thie people muſt not dei becauſe they 
can, by their conſent t. lay the foundations of g govern- 
ment, that therefore hey are to be permitted, at 
their pleaſure, to overthrow and ſubvert them. There 
is no end of theſe Teditious and arrogant claims. The 
power of the crown is "now openly ſtruck at: The 
nobility. are alſo in viſible pert: The gentry will ſoon 
_ follow: The 
te name of gentry, will next be expoſed. to danger: 
And the people themſelves, become incapable of civil 


government, and lying under the reſtraint of no au- 


thority, 'muſt, for the fake of peace, admit, inſtead 
of their legal and mild monarchs, a ſucceſſion of mi- 
litary and 'deſpotic tyrants. 


Tags: conſequences are the more to be n 
chat the preſent fury of the people, tho" gloſſed over 
dy pretenſions to civil liberty, is in reality incited by 
the fanaticiſms of religion; a principle the moſt blind, 
headſtrong 


popular leaders, who will then aſſume 


0 hag. 7 


Of the Coalition of PARTIESõ. we 
headſtrong and ungovernable, by which human na 
ture can ever poſſibly be actuated. Popular rage is 
dreadful from whatever motive. deriyed: But muſt be 
attended with the moſt pernicious conſequences, when 
i ariſes from a principle, which diſclaims eee 
by human lu, reaſon, or authority. ZZ g 


Taxes are the arguments, which pol Fs nary may 
make uſe of to juſtify the conduct of their prede- 
ceſſors, during that great criſis, The event has 
ſhown, that the reaſonings of the popular party were 
better founded ; but perhaps, according. to the eſta-, 
bliſned maxims of lawyers and politicians, the views 
of the royaliſts ought, beforehand, to have, appeared. 
more ſolid, more ſafe, and more legal. But this is 
certain, that the greater moderation we now em ploy 
in repreſenting paſt events; che nearer we ſhall be to. 
produce a full coalition of the parties, and an entire 
acquieſcence in our preſent happy eſtabliſhment. Mo- 
deration is of advantage to every eſtabliſhment : No- 
thing but zeal can overturn a ſettled power: And an 
orer· active zeal in friends is apt to beget a like ſpirit 
in antagoniſts. The tranſition from a moderate op- 
poſition againſt an nere hste- ob to an entire een 
rr e e 10 . 


: a 


eee are. many invincible: a „lich 


baue induce the malecontent Party to acquieſce _ 
tirely 
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ttrely in the preſen! ' ſettlement of the conflitution, 
They now find,” that the ſpirit of civil liberty, tho 


at firſt connected with religious fanaticiſm, could purge 


itfelf from that pollution, and appear under a more 
genuine and engaging aſpect; a friend to toleration, 


and an encourager of all the enlarged and generous fen- 


timents, that do net to human nature. They may 
obſerve, that the popular claims could ſtop at a pro- 
per period; and after retrenching the exorbitant pre- 
rogatives of the crown, could ſtill maintain a due re- 
ſpect o monarchy, to nobllity, and to all antient in- 
ſtitutions. Above all, they muſt be ſenſible, that the 
very principle, Which made the ſtrength of their party, 


and from which it derived its chief authority, has now 


deſerted them, and gone over to their antagoniſts. 


: The plan of liberty is ſettfed ; its happy effects are 


proved by experience; a long tract of time has given 
it tability); and whoever would attempt to overturn it, 
and to recall the paſt government or abdicated family, 

would, beſie des other more criminal imputations, be 


| | | expoſed i in their turn to the reproach. of faction and 
| innovation. While they peruſe the hiſtory of paſt 
events, they. ought to. reſlect, both that theſe rights 


of the crown are long ſince annihilateds- and; that the, 


_ tyranny, and violence, and oppreſſion, to which they 


often gapemſe; we le, from which the eſtabliſhed 


— 
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tefted the people. Theſe reflections will prove a bet. 
ter ſecurity to our freedom and privileges, than to 
deny, contrary to the cleareſt evidence of facts, that 


| ſuch regal powers ever had any exiſtence. There 


is not a more effectual method of betraying a cauſe, 
than to lay the ſtreſs of the argument on a wrong 
place, and by diſputing an untenable poſt, enure the 
adverſaries to ſucceſs and victory. 
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SUPPOSE, chat a member of parliament, in 

the reign of King WILLIAM or Queen Anne, 
while the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſſaut Succe/fion was 
he would chooſe in that important queſtion, and 
weighing, with impartiality, the advantages and diſ- 
advantages on each ſide. I believe the following 
e r r N Annen W 
ration. | h | . 


4 


Ha ** 1 eaſily. perceive 4 great e re- 
ſulting from the reſtoration. of the STvarmT family; 
by which we ſhould | preſerve the ſucceſſion. clear 
and undiſputed; free from a pretender, with ſuch a 
ſpecious title as that of blood, which, with the mul. 
titude, is always the claim, the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
eaſily comprehended. Tis in vain to ſay, as many 
have done, that che queſtion with regard to governori 

Vor. II. Ks * | indepen- 


= "ETON of government, is © ION and little 
worth diſputing, much leſs fighting about. The ge- 
nerality of mankind never will enter into theſe ſenti- 
ments; and 'tis much happier, I believe, for ſociety, 
that they do not, but rather continue in their natural 
prejudices and prepoſſeſſions. How could ſtability be 
preſerved in any monarchical government, (which, 
tho' perhaps, not the beſt, is, and always has been, 
the moſt common of any) unleſs men had ſo paſſionate 


a regard for the true heir of their royal family ; and 


even tho' weak in underſtanding, or infirm in years, 
gave him fo great a preference above perſons the moſt 
accompliſhed in ' ſhining talents, or celebrated for 
great atchievements ? Would not every popular leader 
put in his claim at every vacancy, or even without any 
vacancy ;: and the kingdom become the theatre of 
perpetual wars and convulſions ? The condition of 
the Roman empire, ſurely, was not, in this reſpect, 
much to be envied; nor is that of the Ea/ftern na- 
tions, who pay little regard to the title of their ſove- 

reigns, but ſacriſice them, every day, to the Caprice 
or momentary humour of the populace or ſoldiery. 
Tis but a fooliſh wiſdom, which is ſo carefully dif- 
played, in underyaluing princes, and placing them on 
a level with the meaneſt of mankind. To be ſure, 
an anatomiſt finds no more in the greateſt monarch 


tmqan in the loweſt peaſant or day labourer; and a 


moraliſt may, perhaps, frequently find leſs. But 
3 | | what 


17 * 1 * 
44 
: 
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what. do, all theſe reflections tend to We, all of 
us, {till retain theſe. prejudices in favour; of birth ar 
family; and neither in our ſerious occupations, nor 


moſt careleſs amuſements, can we ever get entirely 


rid of them. A- tragedy, that ſhould repreſent the 
adventures of ſailors, or porters, or even of private 
. gentlemen; : would preſently diſguſt:us; but one that 
introduces kings and princes, acquires in our eyes an air 
of importance and dignity. Or ſhould a man be able, 
by his ſuperior wiſdom, to get entirely above ſuch 
prepoſſeſſions, he would ſoon, by means of the ſame 
wiſdom, again bring himſelf down to them, for the 


ſake of ſociety, whoſe welfare he would perceive to 


be intimately connected with them. Far from endea- 
vouring to undeceive the people in this particular, he 
would cheriſh ſuch ſentiments of reverence to their 
princes; as requiſite to preſerve a due ſubordination 
in ſociety.” And tho? the lives of twenty thouſand 
men be often ſacrificed to maintain a king in poſſeſ- 
ſion of his throne, or preſerve the right of ſucceſſion 
undiſturbed, he entertains no indignation” at the Ioſs, 
on pretence that every individual of theſe was, per- 
8 haps, in himſelf, as valuable as the prince he ſerved. 
He conſiders the conſequences of violating the here- 
ditary rights of kings: Conſequences, Which may be 


felt for many centuries ; while the loſs of ſeveral 
' thouſand men brings ſo little prejudice to a large 


kingdom, that it "__ not be * a few. den 


afterwards, ＋ 42s 1874 8 ä 
111 | | 'Qz Tus 
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Ie Was" Wa Hik bvse — are 
r ep pente a, "and" afife fem fis very ei 
cümſtance, tat it violates" hereditzy right; My 
\places on che throne a pries, %% whom birth gave 
no title m chat dignity. Tis evident to any one who 
conſiders the hiſtory of this Hand, that the privileges 
of the peòple i have, during the two daft centuries, 
been continually upon the increaſe; by the diviſion of 
che ehurch-lands, by the alienations of che barons 
eſtatez, hy the progreſs of trade, and above all, by 
the happineſs of our ſituation, which, for a long 


time, gave us ſufficient. ſecurity, without any ſtanding 


army or military eſtabliſhment... On the contrary, 
public liberty has, almoſt in every other nation of 
Euros, been, during the fame. Period, extremely 
upon the decline; while the people were diſguſted a: 
the hardſhips of the old GorTa1c: militia, and choſe 
rather to intruſt their prince with mercenary armies, 
: which he caſily turned againſt themſelves. . It was no- 


thing extraordinary, therefore, that ſome of our Br1- | 


Tx38 ſovereigns miſtook. the nature of the conſtitu- 
tion, and genius of the people; and as they embraced 
all the favourable precedents left them by their anceſ- 
tors, [they overlooked all thoſe which were contrary, 
and which. ſuppoſed. a limitation in our government. 
They were encouraged in this miſtake, by the ex- 
ample of all the neighbouring Princes, wha, 2 bearing 
the ſame title or appel lation, and being adorned with 
1 ſame enſigus of N 8 naturally led them to 


claim 


\ 
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claim the ſame powers, and prerogatives *. The Alat- | 
tery een . them; and above all- 
8 N ; iel! {| WF that 2 


* 


FL, ene enen 


FCC 
® Tt Appears from the ſpeeches, and proclamations, and whole 


confidered the Ex GL 13 government as a fimple monarchy, and 
afver imagined that any confiderable part of their ſubjects enter- 
rained a contrary idea. This made them diſcover their preten- | 
kons, without preparing any force to ſupport them ; and even 
ng | without referve or dilgviſe, which are always alonved by thoſe, | 
. who enter upon any new:project, or endeavour to innovate in any 


ing government. King Jamxs told his parliament plainly, when 
TYs they medilediin fate affaire, Ne ſutor' ultra cpidam. He uſed: 
a es his cablcpiio)promiſtuous companies, us advance. his 
ely Sotions,-in a manner! Rilo more undifgiiſets' As. we may learn 


at Gom's fle tele · in ths life of Mel Mani ku, and which: that 
oſe post uſed frequeritly. to. repeat. When Nr. WI LR was young, 
es, he hadi the curioſity to go to court: and he · ſtood in the circles 


O- and ſaw King James dine, where, amongſt other company, | 
R'l- there ſat at table two biſhops, Phe King, openly and aloud, pro- 


tu- pode this queſtion, Pho bur be: might: ww-take his ſubje?s nancy, 
ed when be bodoccafion for it; <ithout all this formality of parliament S 
of. WM The one bibop readily replied,” Gid:forbid, you fbould net + Fori you 
ara the breath of our nofirifs. Fhe other "biſhop declined anſwers" 


ry 
a ing, and ſaid he was not ſkilled in parliamentary caſes? But up- 
on the King's urging him, and ſaying he would admit of no 


. evaſion, his lordſhip replied: very pleaſantly, by, then, I think- 
8 your majeſty may lawfully take my brothers moneys Fur be offers it. 


2 In Sir Warri AL GA 27270 t the - "Hiſtory of the 
. Re . ; LIM OO) Welty 


train of King Janss 1. 's actions, as well as His ſon's, that chey ; 


3 SS AY N. 


chat of the daR who from ſeveral paſſages of rip. 


tare, and theſe wreſted too, had erected a regular and 
arowed ſyſtem of tyranny and deſpotic power. The 
only method of deſtroying, at once, all theſe exorbi- 
tant claims and pretenſions, was to depart from the 
true hereditary line, and chooſe a prince, who, being 
plainly a creature of the public, and receiving the 
crown on conditions, expreſſed and avowed, found 
his authority eſtabliſhed on the ſame bottom with the 
privileges of the people. By electing him in the royal 
. we cut off al "Ow of W e Who 
World; 1 there is be Pee m. WIFE 
band and main farce, attempted to male himſelf not only an abſolute 
monarch over the Netherlands, Jike unto the kings and ſewercigns of 
England and France; but Turk: like, 0 traad under hit feet all 
 #heir natural and fundamental lawvi, privileges, and antient' rights,” 
. SexnsrR, ſpeaking of ſome grants of the EncL1sn kings to 


the Iatsn corporations, ſays, All which, tho', at the time 
of their firſt grant, they were tolerable, and perhaps reaſon - 
4 able, yet now are moſt unreaſonable and inconvenient. But 
all theſe will eaſily be cut off with the ſuperior power of her 
<< Majeſty's prerogative, againſt which her on grants are not 


bee eee ee 1537 · 


As theſe were very a if not, e the e 
notions of the times, the two firſt princes of the hauſe of 


STvART- were the more excuſable for their miſtake. And Ra- 


MIN, ſuitable. to his uſual malignity and partiality, ſeems to 
ttgeat them with too mach ſeyerity, upon account of it. | 


might 
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might, in future emergencies, diſturb the government 
by their cabals and pretenſions: By rendering the 


crown hereditary in his family, we avoided all the in- 


conveniencies of electiye monarchy : And by exclu- 
ding the lineal heir, we ſecured all our conſtitutional 
limitations, and rendered our government uniform 
and of a piece. The people cheriſh monarchy, be- 
cauſe protected by it: The monarch favours liberty, 


| becauſe created by it. And thus every advantage is 


obtained by the new eſtabliſhment, as far as human 
kill and wiſdom can extend itſelf, 9 0 | 


Tuareg are che ſeparate advantages of fixing the 
ſucceſſion, either in the houſe of START, or in that 
of Hanoysr. There are alſo diſadvantages in each 


_ eſtabliſhment, which an impartial patriot would pon- 


der and examine, in. order to 000 a juſt Judgment up- 
on the whole. 


Tus diſadvantages of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion con- 
Aft in the foreign dominions, which are poſſeſſed by 
the princes of the Hanoves line, and which, it 
might be ſuppoſed, would engage us in the intrigues 


and wars of the continent, and loſe us, in ſome mea- 


fare, the ineftimable advantage we poſſes of being 
ſurrounded and guarded by the ſea, which we com 
mand, The diſadvantages of recalling the abdicated 
family conſiſt chiefly in their religion, which is more 
prejudicial to ſociety than that eſtabliſhed amongſt us, 

Sho Q 4 . % 
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. diſadvantages are ben ee at leaſt, by 
every one, who is at all ſuſceptible of argument or 
reaſoning. No ſubje&, however loyal, pretends to 
deny, that the diſputed title and foreign dominions 


of the preſent royal family are a loſs. Nor is there 


any pattir an of the STUART family, but will confeſs, 
that the ciaim of heraditary, indefeaſible right, and 


the Roman Catholic religion, are alſo diſadvantages 
in that family. It belongs, therefore, to a philo- 
ſopher alone, who is of neither party, to put all theſe 


| eireumſtances in the ſcale, and aſſign to each of them 


its proper poiſe and influence. Such an one will rea-' 
dily, at firft, acknowledge, that all political queſtions 


are infinitely complicated, and that there ſcarce ever 


occurs in any deliberation, a choice, which is either 
purely good, or purely ill. Conſequences, mixed 
and yaried, may be foreſeen to flow from every mea- 
ſure: And many conſequences, unforeſeen, do always 


in fact, reſult from it. Heſitation, and reſerve, and 
ſuſpenſe, are, therefore, the only ſentiments be brings 


to this eſſay or trial. Or if he indulges any paſſian, 
is that of deriſion and ridicule againſt the ignorant 


multitude, who are always.clamorous. and dogmatical, | 


n niceſt queſtions, TOR ee 
tempet, 


. 
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temper, perhaps Kit more than of Nr 
they” are altogether niſl judges.” 5 


Bow to ay Patty it more ate ee on this 


TEES 


nad, the following reflections will, I hope, ſhow the 


W if not the underſtanding, of a ne 


Wann we to judge merely by firſt appearance, and 
by paſt experience, we mull allow that the advantages 
of a parliamentary title in the houſe of Hanover are 
much greater than thoſe of an undiſputed hereditary 
tile in the houſe of Sruakr; and that our fathers 
acted wiſely in preferring the ſormer to the latter. 80 
long as the houſe of STUaRrT reigned; in BxTTAIx, 
which, with ſome interruption, was above 80 years, 
the government was kept in a continual fever, by the 
contentions between the privileges of the people and 


the prerogatives of the crown, If arms were dropt, 


the noiſe of diſputes continued: Or if theſe were ſi- 
lenced, jealouſy ſtill corroded the heart, and-threw 
the nation into an unnatural ferment and diſorder, 
And while we were thus occupied in domeſtic con- 
tentions, a foreign power, dangerous, if not fatal, to 
public liberty, erected itſelf in Eu korg, without any 
oppoſition from us, and even ſome times wick o our al 


. F 5 


ſiſtance. 


Bur during theſe laſt ſixty oy ola a ſg 


ROT eſtabliſhment has: taken place ; whatever 


8 flacio 


ne 


3% . 


inngbay 10 Ragt s tom 

Actions may have prevailed either among t the people 
or in public aſſemblies, the whole force of our conſti- 
tution has always fallen to one fide, and an uninter- 
rtupted harmony has been preſerved between our 
princes and our parliaments. Public liberty, with in- 
ternal peace and order, has flouriſhed almoſt without 
Interruption :\ : Trade, and. manufaftures, and agri- 
culture, have increaſed : The arts, and ſciences, and 
Philoſophy, have been cultivated. Even religious par- 
ties have been neceſſitated to lay aſide their mutual 
rancour: And the glory of the nation has ſpread itſelf 
all over Evzoyz; while we ſtand the bulwark a- 
gainſt oppreſſion, and the great antagoniſt of that 
power which threatens every people with conqueſt 
and ſubjection. So long and ſo glorious a period no 
nation almoſt can boaſt of: Nor is there another in- 
Nance. in the whole hiſtory of mankind, that ſo many 
millions of pedple have, during ſuch a ſpace of time, 
been held together, in a manner fo free, ſo 6+ eo 
N TI Ke nature. 


ie tho? this recent 8 ſeems clearly to. de- 
cide i in favour of the preſent eſtabliſhment, there are 
ſome circumſtances to be thrown into the other ſcale; . 
and tis dangerous to regulate our r judgment by one 
event or in nga 
8 "Ws 3 had two . hs the - fourilting 
Period above mentioned, beſides plots and conſpira- 


3 cies 


g warim of never paying off our incumbrances ? Such 
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cles without number. And if none of theſe have pro- 


duced any very fatal out, 6 ny aſcribe our eſcape 
chiefly to the narrow genius of thoſe princes who dif. 
puted our eſtabliſhment ; and may eſteem ourſelves ſo 
far fortunate. But the claims of the baniſhed family, 
I fear, are not yet antiquated; and who e n foretel, 
that mw future n will n no greater diſ- 
. * | 


Tae 3 betwixt FA and 2 
may eaſily be compoſed by laws, and votes, and con- 
ferences, and conceſſions; where there is tolerable 


temper or prudence on both fides, or on either fide. 


Among contending titles, the queſtion can only be de- 
termined by the ſword, and by devaſtation, .and by 


civil war. 


A PRINCE Who fills the cin a Giputedl title, 
dares not arm his ſubjects; the only method of ſeeu- 
ring a people fully, both e domeſtic * 


and foreign conquelt. ENS FO IR by 6 


{ 
bl 


B "Boe. all our riches and renown, 
what a critical eſcape did we lately make from dan- 
gers, which were owing not ſo much to bad conduct 
and ill ſucceſs in war, as to the pernicious practice af 
mortgaging our finances, and the ſtill more pernicious 


Qs - fatal 
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fatal bt co uld” never have Wen embraced, ha! 


| it not been | to ſecure, a 1 eſtabliſhment ®, „. 


Fee ie 
e e than a parliamentary one, which is 


not ſupported by any other views. or motives; a man 


needs only tranſport himſelf back ta the æra of the re» 
ſtoration, and ſuppoſe, that he had had a ſeat. in that 
parliament which recalled the royal family, and put a 


period to the greateſt diſorders that ever aroſe from | 


the oppoſite pretenſions of prince and people. What 
would have been thought of one, that had propoſed, 

at that time, to ſet aſide CHARLES IT. and ſettle the 
crown. on the Duke of Yorx or GLocesTEr, mere- 
y in order to exclude all high claims, like thoſe of 
their father and grandfather ?- Would not ſuch an one 


| have been regarded as a very extravagant projector, 


who loved dangerous remedies, and could tamper and 
play with a government and national conſtitution, like 
a quack with a ſickly patiens? 


Tux, advantages which reſult how a ee 
title, preferably to an hereditary one, tho they are great, 
are toa refined ever to enter into the b e of 


'*: Thoſe who confder how univerſal this 4) Ls 
of funding has become all over Euxor k, may perhaps diſpute 
this laſt opinion. But we lay undes leſs neceſſity than. other 
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he vulgar. The bulk of mankind. would never al. 
low them to be ſufficient for committing what would LEE 
be regarded as an injuſtice to the prince. They muſt 


be ſupported by ſome groſs, popular, and familiar to- 


pics; and wiſe men, tho? convinced of their force, 
would reje& them, in a7 a; with the weakneſs 
and: prejudices of the people. An ineroaching tyrant 
or deluded bigot alone, by ee is able to 
enrage the nation, and 2 15 Practicable what v was N 
always , perhaps % defireable. It 


SP of AW [4 


In reality; the * a by chin a ex- 


cluding | the race of STUART, and ſo: many other 


branches of che royal family, is not on account of their 


hereditary: title (which, however jaſt in itſelf, would; 


to vulgar apprehenſſons, have appeared al together ab. 
ſurd) but on account of their religion. Which leads 
us to compare the diſadvantages above 1 
amn i OVAL en ene "5 26k e 


1 coy. F885, that, conſidering the matter in 855 
ral, it were rather to be wiſhed, that our prince had 
no foreign dominions, and could confine all his atten- 
tion to the government of this iſland. For, not to 
mention ſome real inconveniencies that may reſult 
from territories on the continent, they afford ſuch a 


Handle for calumny and defamation, as is greedily 


ſeized by the people, who are always diſpoſed to 


think ill of their n It muſt, however, be ac- 
knowledged, 
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knowledged, that Hax OVER is, perhaps, de pet of 
ground in Eynoys the leaſt inconvenient for a King 


of Bairary, It lies in the heart of GRAN M ANY, at a 
diſtance from the great powers, which are our natural 


rivals : It is protected by the laws of the empire, as 


well as by the arms of its own ſovereign, and it ſerves 
only to connect us more cloſely with the houſe of 
„eee ally. if 


© In the laſt war, it has been Friis is us, on fur- 


niſhing us with a conſiderable body of auxiliary troops, 
the braveſt and moſt faithful in the world. The 


Elector of Haxoves is the only conſiderable prince in 
tte empire, who has purſued no ſeparate end, and 
has raiſed up no ſtale pretenſions, during the late 


commotions of Euxorꝝ; but has acted, all along, 


with the dignity of a king of Barraix. And ever 


Knce the acceſſion of that family, it would be difficult 


to ſhow any harm we have ever received from the 


electoral dominions, except that ſhort diſguſt in 1718, 
with "CHARLES XII. who, regulating himſelf by 


maxims very different from thoſe of other princes, 


made a perſonal quarrel of every public wijury. 


"Tas religions dai beuten of the houſe of STUA RT 


is an inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and would 
threaten us with much more diſmal conſequences. 
The Roman Catholic religion, with its huge train of 


Tr and 1 2s nally more n than qurs: 


Even 


— 
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| Even tho EL ALY with its natural attendants 


of inquiſitors, and ſtakes, and gibbets, it is leſs tole- 


rating: And not contented with dividing the ſacer- 


dotal from the regal office (which muſt be prejudicial 
to any ſtate) it beſtow /s the former on a foreigner, 
who has always a ſeparate, and may often have an 
appoſite intereſt to that of the public. be 


Bor were this religion ever To adde to 
ſociety, it is contrary to chat which is eſtabliſhed 
among us, and which is likely to keep poſſeſſion, for a 
long time, of the minds of the people. And tho? it 


is much to be hoped, that the progreſs of reaſon” and 
philoſophy will, by degrees, abate the virulent acri- 


mony of oppoſite religions all over Eu zor; yet the 
ſpirit of moderation has, as yet, made too flow ad- 
vances to be intirely truſted, The conduct of the 
Saxon family, where the fame perſon can be a Ca- 
tholic King .and a Proteſtant Elector, i is, perhaps, the 
firſt inſtance, in.modern times, af ſo reaſonable and 
prudent a behaviour. And. the gradual progreſs of 


the Catholic ſuperſtition does, even there, prognoſ- 


ticate a ſpeedy alteration: After which, tis juſtly to 


be apprehended, that perſecutions will put a ſpeedy 


period to the Proteſtant W in the place of its 
nativity. Ta | 15 HW 


Tuvs, 1 the ag the fats" of che 


ſettlement i in the family of STUART, which frees us 
from 
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from a diſputed title, ſeem, to. bear "RE 8 
with thoſe of. the ſettlement i in the family of Hapo- 
VER, which frees ns from, the claims of prerogative : : 
But at the ſame time, its di iſadvantages, by placing on 
the throne a Roman Catholic, are much greater than 
thoſe of the other eſtabliſhinent, in ſertling the crown 
on a foreign prince. What party an impartial patri- 
ot, in the reign of K. WrI ETA or Q Anne; would 

have chaſen amidſt theſe oppoſite views, may, perhaps, 


0 ſome appear hard to determine. For my part, I 


eſteem liberty ſo invaluable a bleſſing i in ſociety, that 


whatever favours. its. progreſs and, ſecurity, can ſcarce 


be too 2 p e erpare ves 8 e 


Bor the ſettlement 2 0 Fer bonds ' of WEI Gps 


has actually taken Place. The princes of that family, 


without intrigue, without cabal, without ſolicitation 
on their part, have been called to mount our throne, 
by the united voice of the whole legiſlative body. 


They have, ſince their acceſſion, diſplayed, in all. 


their actions, the utmoſt mildneſs,” equity, and regard 
to the laws and conſtitution. Our own miniſters, our 


own parliaments, ourſelves have governed us; and if 
aught ilf has befallen us, we can only blame fortune- 
er ourſelves. What a reproach muſt we become 
among nations, if, diſguſted with a ſettlement ſo deli - 
berately made, and whoſe conditions have been ſo re- 


n obſerved, we ſhould throw every thing again 
into 


in 
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into confuſion ; - and by our levity and rebellious dif- 7 
n poſition, prove ourſelves totally unfit for any ſtate but 5 
that of abſolute ſlavery and ſubjection ? 1 


Tur 888 inconvenience attending a diſputed 
title, is, that it brings us in danger of civil wars and 
| rebellions. What wiſe man, to avoid this incon- 
venience, would run directly upon a civil war and re- 
bellion? Not to mention, that fo long poſſeſſion, 
p ſecured by ſo many laws, muſt, ere this time, in the 
{ apprehenſion of a great part of the nation, have begot 
5 a title in the houſe of Hanover, independent of _ 
| 


their preſent poſſeſſion : So that now we ſhould not, 
even by a revolution, obtain the end of avoiding a 
Gif puted title, | 


No revolution made by national 1 will ever be 

able, without ſome other great neceſlity, to aboliſh 
our debts and incumbrances, in which the intereſt f 
ſo many perſons is concerned. And a revolution 
made by foreign forces, is a conqueſt: A calamity 
with which the precarious balance of power very 
nearly threatens us, and which our civil diſſenfions 

are likely, above all other ae to bring 
ſuddenly UPON us. | CE yds 
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2 'F all mankind, there are none 'b "pernicians as 
political projectors, if they have power; nor ſo 
ridiculous, if they want it: As on the other hand, a 


wiſe politician is the moſt beneficial character in na- | 


ture, if accompanied with authority; and che moſt 
innocent, and not altogether uſeleſs, even if deprived, 


of it Tis not with forms of government, as with 


other artificial contrivances;z where an old engine. 
may be rejected, if we can diſcover another more ac - 
curate and commodious, or where trials may ſafely, | 
be made, enen tho? the ſucceſs be doubtful. An 


eſtabliſhed government has an infinite advantage, by 


chat very circumſtance of its being eſtabliſhed; the 


balk of 'mankind being governed by authority, not 
reaſon, and never attributing authority to any thing 
that has not the recommendation of antiquity... To 
tamper, therefore, in this affair, or try projects merely. 
upon the credit of ſuppoſed argument and philoſophy, 

Can 
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can never be the part of a wiſe magiſtrate, who will 
bear a reverence to what carries the marks of age ; 


and tho he may- attempt ſome... improvement. for the 


4 


public good, yet will he adjuſt his innovations, as 
much as poſſible, to the antient fabric, and preſerve 


_ Intire the Chief pillars and Erro 15 0 Gall 


5 


; tation.” 


Ta mathematicians in Evzoee: have FAD much 
divided concerning that figure of a ſhip, which is the 
moſt commodious for Sieg: z and Hur ENS, who 
at laſt determined this controv -erly, is Jaftly thought 
to have obliged the learned, as well as commercial 
world; tho? Corvun©s, had failed to AE kica, 


and Sir Franen DRAEKE matte the tour of the world; 


without any ſuch diſcovery, As one ferm oF geen. 
ment muſt be allowed more perfect than anotherpoin- 


dependent of the makners and humour of Pärtieular 


men; why may we not inquire What is the moſt per- 
fe& of afl, tho the common botched and inaccurate: 


governments ſeem to ſerve the purpoſes of ſociety, 


an tho“ it bs not ſo cap te eſtabliſh a new. gorern- 


ment; as to build a us n new plan z! The 
bc is ſurkiyoth moſſ . woothy: cutioſity of any the: 
wit'of dran can poffhiy deviſe, And owe knows, 1 
cis controverſy were ſeg hy the univerſal oonſent of 
the learned; but, in ſome future age, an opportunity 
mighr de ſafforded of reducing. ther theory to practice, 
* dliſſolution af the old gowernmen!s, or the 


combination 
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-e6mbination/vf men td form a new one, in ſome dif. 


tant part of che world ? In all case, it muſt be ad- 


tion or form of government as near it as poſſible, by 


: ſuch gentle alterations and innovations as ih not 
be s gau dſturbano 6 bes 
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[this ſubject of ſpeculation ; and therefore 11hall deli- 


ver my | ſentiments in as few words as poſſible. A 


long diſſertation on that head would not, I appre- 


bend, be very acceptable to the public, who will- be 
Nur recgapaty ann both as SI 


1 


oY 
— 


777000000000 0 
ALL ai of; government, which Spb n re- 
e the manners of mankind, are plainly ima- 
ginary. Of this nature, are the Republic of Pra ro, 
and the Utopia of Sir TO AS Mogg. The Oceana 
is 22 only valuable modal of a commonwealth, that 
| as yet be been offered to the public. . „„ 
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2 2e races of the Wik fem to FE theſs, 
Fi irft, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, 
of whatever ability, by intervals, out of public em- 


Men wall ſoon Learn the art, which was praftiſed i in 
. antjent | Roy, "of concealing their pales, under 
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bref - | otlihe 


W Secondly, 1 ts Agrarian is impratticable. | 


vantagevus to know" what is imoſt perſet in the 
kind, that we may be able t6 bring any real conftitv. 
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is 
| 
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ater le. n the ban will * 
| appearance of bag 7 n The eee pro- 
vides not a ſufficient ſecurity for liberty, or the redreſs 
of The ſenate muſt propoſe, and the 
people 8 by which means, the ſenate have not 
only a negative upon the people, but, what is of ink- 
nitely greater conſequence, their negative goes before 
the votes of the people. Were the King's negative 
of the ſame nature in the Ex Is H conſtitution, and 
could he prevent any bill from coming into parlia- 
ment, he would be an abſolute monarch. As his ne- 


gative follows the votes of the houſes, it is of little : 


Tonſequence: Such a difference: is there in the man- 
ner of placing the ſame thing. When a popular bill 
has been debated in the two houſes, is brought to 
maturity, all its conveniencies and inconveniencies 
weighed and balanced; if afterwards i be preſented 
for the royal aſſent, few princes will venture to reject 
the unanimous deſire of the people. But could the 


ing cruſh a difagrecable bill in embryo (as was the 
_ caſe for ſome time, in the Scoren parliament, by 
means of the lords of the articles) the BazT1SH go- 


14 _ 


* vernment would have no balance, nor would grie- 
' vances ever be redreſſed: And tis certain, that exor- 
bitant power proceeds not, in any government, from 
new laws, ſo much as from neglecting to remedy the 
abues which frequently riſe from the 'old ones. A 


| ſays Macnavii, mult often be _—_ 
_ | back 


29 ee. et 


S eas ? and one a a a> - a. a. 
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— back to its original principles. It appears then, that 


e in the Ocz ANA the whole legiſlature may be ſaid to 
det in the ſenate; which Hax xIaG ro would own 
s to be an inconvenient form of government, * 
4 after the rarian is aboliſhed. | | 

| f 

- Hex is a form e to which I cannot, 


in e, diſcover any conſiderable nen, | 


e 

e | 
1 Lan 8 Parra and Is ELAND, or any ter- 
- ritory of equal extent, be divided into 100 counties, 
- and each county into 100 pariſhes, making in all 
| 10,000, If the country purpoſed to be erected into a 
] 
) 
8 
| 
1 


commonwealth, be of more narrow extent, we may 
diminiſh the number of counties; but never bring 
them below thirty. If it be of greater extent, twere = 
better to enlarge the pariſhes, or throw more pariſhes | | 
into a county, than increaſe the number of counties. 4 


Ler all the free-holders of ten ound i a-year in b 


the country, and all the houſe-holders worth 200 | 
7 pounds in the town-pariſhes, meet annually in the i; 
pariſh · church, and chuſe, by ballot, ſame frecholder of 1 

the county for their member, whom we ſhall call the | ö 


W repreſentative. 


a7 the 100 county repreſentatives, - two 1 after 
| their election, meet in the county-town, and chuſe hy 
| 1 from their own body, ten county magifrater, 
; 1 | and 


bv +7408 8 8 4 Y XVI. 
and one Senator. © There are, therefore, in the whole 


commonwealth, 100 ſenators, 1100 county magiſ. 


ttates, and 16,000 eounty repreſentatives. For we 
ſhall "beſtow on all ſenators the authority of county 


magiſtrates, and on Rene, the autho- 
_ of Se e . e hn C 22 


482 
22 


Lr -the ſenators meet in 5 e ws . en- 
dowed with the whole executive power of the com- 
monwealth ; the power of peace and war, of giving 
orders to generals, admirals, and ambaſſadors, and, i in 
ſhort, all the. prerogative of a Ba. ITISH King, ex- 


cept his negative. Jo 222 e e ag 


— - 


8 "44s the county eclbariive meet in their x parti. 

| cular counties, and poſſeſs the whole legiſlative power 
of the-commonwealth ; the greateſt number of voun- 

ties deciding the queition ; and where theſe are equal, 

let 5 ſenate ow tho caljing x vote. 


— — * Þ * 
" EY 4th mig 7 
4 I 2 1 w_ 2 


ee e d muſt firſt be Aabstel in the ſe- 
Urte; and tho” rejected. by it, if ten ſenators inſiſt and 
Proteſt, it muſt be ſent denn to the counties. The 
Tenate may join to the copy of the law, their reaſons 


for receiving or rejecting i it. Woo 


Preben it would be troubleſome to aſſemtle the 
Whole county c repreſe ntatives for every trivial law, 
| 4 9 che ſenate have their choice of 
Bes | ſendirg 


W . . 0 


Te 
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ö determination, oy * obey. 
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ſending down the law either to the county y maile, 


E of county * 


Tus magiſtrates, tho? 1 by 8 1 


may, if they pleaſe, call the repreſentatives, and ſub- 


aisle . to their e determination. 
2 ' 


1 x the ** be referred by the Goats to the 
county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, a copy of it, 
and of the ſenate's reaſons, muſt be ſent to every re- 


preſentative eight days before the day appointed for 


the aſſembling, in order to deliberate concerning it. 
And tho* the determination be, by the ſenate, refer : 


red to the magiſtrates, if five repreſentatives of the 


county order the magiſtrates to aſſemble the whole | 
court of repreſentatives, and ſubmit the affair to their : 


# 8d 42S & % 
* 
; „ 
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SF © no” 


EBirner the county Adee or i Seele 


may give, to the ſenator of the county, the copy of 
a law to be propoſed to the ſenate; andi if five couüH⸗- 


ties concur in the ſame order, the law, tho! refuſed 


by the ſenate, muſt come either to the county magi- 
ſtrates or repreſentatives, as is contenu 2 ˖·! 
of the 12 counties. : 


2 20650 X71] * 
2 4 


— 


- a, 


1 7 4 F 3345 12 N 40 * 


Any ers counties, 1 vote über e in r | 
Ziſtrates or repreſentatives, may throw —_ man out 
Vor. IT. ö N 


A 


=. E SSA 1 XVI. 
of all public offices for a 1 wn counties for 


- three years, 


Tus ſenate "3p a power of dates. out any mem- 
ber or number of members of its own body, not to 
be re- elected for that year. The ſenate cannot throw 


out twice ina year _—_ ſenator c of the lame N 


Tun beser of PP? old ſenate continues for three 
| weeks after the annual election of the county repre- 


ſentatives. Then all the new ſenators are ſhut up in 


'A conclave, like the cardinals; and by an intricate 
ballot, ſach as that of VENICE or MALTA, they 
chuſe the following magiſtrates; ; a protector, who re- 
preſents the dignity of the commonwealth, and pre- 
ſides in the ſenate; two ſecretaries of ſtate ; theſ> ſix 
- councils, a council of ſtate, a council of religion and 
learning, a council of trade, a council of laws, a 
council of war, a council of the admiralty, each 
council conſiſting of five. perſons ; together with fix 


commillioners of the treaſury and a firſt commiſſioner. 
All theſe muſt be ſenators. The ſenate alſo names 


— 3 wr Pegnesr wo 1 tam | 
bo (tend ar not. ER 


Tur ſanate may continue any or al of theſe, but 
mm e year. . 
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"Tar protector and two ſecretaries have ſeſſion and 
ſuffrage i in the council of ſtate. The bufineſs of that 
council is all foreign politics. The council of ſtate 


has ſeſſion and ſuffrage in all the other councils, 
Tua council of religion and learning inſpects the 
univerſities and clergy. That of trade inſpects every 


thing that may affect commerce. That of laws in- 


ſpects all the abuſes of laws by the inferior magi- 
ſtrates, and examines what improvements may be 
made of the municipal law. That of war inſpects 
the militia and its diſcipline, magazines, ſtores, LO 


and when the republic i is in war, examines into the 


proper orders for generals. The council of admi- 


ralty has the ſame power with regard to the navy, to- 


gether with the nomination of the captains and all 


inferior officers. 
2 


Nn eh cd rate give orders themſelves, 


except where they receive ſuch powers from the ſenate. 


In other caſes, they muſt communicate every thing 


to the ſenate. e | 


* 
\ 


Wren the Punt is under adjournment, any of 
the councils may aſſemble it before the day appointed 
for its meeting. 


- od , 5 ; Ts «2 @ „„ 0 ' . £4 "Firs 
: By $IDES theſe councils or courts, there is another 


called the court of competitors ; which is thus conſti- 
Ng tuted. 


1 
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tuted. If any n for the office of ſenator have 
have more votes than a third of the repreſentatives, 
that candidate, who has moſt votes, next to the ſe. 
nator elected, becomes incapable for one year of all 
public offices, even of being a magiſtrate or reprefen- 
tative: But he takes his ſeat in the court of com- 
petitors. Here then is a court which may ſometimes 
conſiſt of a hundred members, ſometimes have no 
members at all; and by that mean, be for a year 
aboliſhed. Sts: A 


Tus court t of . i no power in the 
commonwealth. - It has only the inſpection of public 
accounts, and the accuſing any man before the ſenate, 
If the ſenate acquit him, the court of competitors 
may, if they pleaſe, appeal to the people, either ma- 
giſtrates or repreſentatives. Upon that appeal, the 
magiſtrates or repreſentatives -meet on the day ap- 
pointed by the court of competitors, and chuſe in 
each county three perſons; from which number every 
ſenator is excluded. Theſe to the number of 300 
meet in the euer and bring the pom: accuſed to 
a new. trial. | 


Tus court of LINA 45 propoſe any law to 
the ſenate; and if refuſed, may appeal to the people; 
that is, to the magiſtrates or repreſentatives, who ex- 


amine it in their counties, Every ſenator, who is 
1 33 ..... thrown 
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thrown out of the ſenate by a vote of the court, takes 
bis ſeat in the court of competitors. 


© Tas ſenate poſſeſſes all the Judicative authority of 
the houſe of Lords, that is, all the appeals from the 
inferior courts. It likewiſe nominates the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and all the officers of the law, . We 


Evzxy county is a kind of republic within itſelf, 
and the repreſentatives may make county-laws ; which 


have no authority till three months after they are | 


voted. A copy of the law is ſent to the ſenate, and 
to every other county. The ſenate, or any ſingle 
Net ! at aby Re, a LIN law of another 
"Wn: 


Tas e HH | al 4 3 of the 
By ITISH Juſtices of peace in n commitments, Ec. 


Tun magiſtrates. have the nomination of all the 


1 the revenue in each county. All cauſes 
with regard to the revenue are appealed ultimately to 


the magiſtrates. They paſs the accompts of all the ; 


officers; but muſt have all their own, accompts ex- 
amined and paſſed at the end of the 708 * * re- 
- preſentatives. 


Tu magiſtrates name ork or miniſters to all 


8 the pariſhes, 
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Tur Preſbyterian government is eſtabliſhed; and 
the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is an aſſembly or ſynod 
of all the preſbyters of the county. The magiſtrates 
may take any cauſe from this om = determine 
it themſelves. Cs as 


Tur magiſtrates may 990 and ee or falpend 


any a 


| Thx Willig is eſtabliſhed i in imitation of that ! in 

SwissrkILAN p, which being well known, we ſhall 

not infiſt upon it. It will only be proper to make 

this addition, that an army of 20,000 men be an- 

nually drawn out by rotation, paid and encamped 

during fix weeks in ſummer ; that the duty of a * 
| N not be altogecher unknown. 


TE magiſtrates nominate all the colonels and 


downwards. The ſenate all upwards. During war, 


the general nominates the colonel and downwards, 
and his commiſſion is good for a twelvemonth. But 
after that it muſt be confirmed by the magiſtrates of 


the county to which the regiment belongs. The ma- 


giſtrates may break any officer in the county regiment. 
And the ſenate-may do the ſame to any officer in the 
ſervice. If the magiſtrates do not think proper to 
eonfirm the general's choice, they may nominate ano- 
ther officer in the place of him they reject, 
CS AL. 
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Ten thouſand, even tho' they were not annually 
elected, are a large enough baſis for any free govern - 


ment. Tis true, the nobles in PoLlAN D are more 


than 10,000, and yet theſe oppreſs the people. But 


as power continues there always i in the ſame perſons 


and families, this makes them, in a manner, a diffe- 


rent nation from the people. Beſides, the nobles are 
a united under a few heads of families. 


"ALL free governments muſt conſiſt of two PF", 
a leſs and a greater, or, in other words, of a ſenate 


_ and people. The people, as Har xo rox obſerves, 


would want wiſdom, without the ſenate: The ſenate, 


Witlout the people, would want honeſty. 


| A LARGE aſſembly of looo, "hs 1 o repre- 
ſent the people, if allowed to debate, would fall into 


diſorder. If not allowed to debate, the ſenate has a 
negative upon them, and the worſt kind of negative, 
that before reſolution. 5 *. „ 


{Hits E ere is an inconvenience, which no go- 
vernment has yet fully remedied, but which is the 
eaſieſt to be remedied in the world. If the people 
debate, all is confuſion: If they do not debate, 


hey can only reſolve; and then the ſenate carves for 
them. Divide the people into many ſeparate bodies; 


and then they may debate with 1214. and W in- 


| convenience ſeems | to be prevented, 
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Tae Preſbyterian g t is eſtabliſhed; and 

the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is an aſſembly or ſynod 
5 of all the preſbyters of the county. The magiſtrates 
may take any cauſe from this * * aa 


ne, e 1 
Tur e may try, we ere or eden 
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Tun AG 1 — in imitation of that 3 in 
| SwtszEnLAnD, which being well known, we ſhall 
not infiſt upon it. It will only be Proper to make 
this addition, that an army of 20,000 men be an- 
nually drawn out by rotation, paid and encamped 
Auring ſix weeks in ſummer; that the duty of a 1 85 

e ee er a ee + 5 
Tus magiſtrates nominate all the 1 and 
downwards. - The ſenate all upwards... During war, 
the general nominates the colonel and downwards, 
f and his commiſſion is good for a twelvemonth. But 
|. - after that it muſt be confirmed by the magiſtrates of 
| the county to which the regiment belongs. The ma- 
 giſtrates may break any officer in the county regiment. 
And the ſenate may do the ſame to any officer in the 
ſervice. If the magiſtrates do not think proper to 
confirm the general's choice, they may nominate ano- 

. e in the BON * him they reject. 


ALL 


n t the people, would y Walk honeſty. 


elected, are a large enough baſis for any free govern- 


ment. Tis true, the nobles in Pol AND are more 
than 10,000, , and yet theſe oppreſs the people. But 
as power continues there always i in the ſame perſons 
and families, this makes them, in a manner, a diffe- 
rent nation from. the people. Beſides, the nobles are 


there united under a few: heads. of, Ries 


na e. 


ALL N government muſt confifi of two 5 | 


a lefs and a greater, or, in other words, of a ſenate 
and people. The people, as HARRING To obſerves, 
would want wiſdom, without the ſenate: The ſenate, 


** 4. 7 7 


= ö 7 


= LARGE aſſembly of 1000, * rnſtance,* oy Ene 


ſent the people, if allowed to debate, would fall into 


diſorder.” Tf not allowed to debate, the ſenate has 2 
negative upon them, and'the Fes kind of hegative, 
that before reſolution. MU EN 1 ne ho weng 
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HERE Nee i is an inconvenience; n no go- 


vernment has yet fully remedied, but which is the 


eaſieſt to be remedied i in the world. If the people 


debate, all is confuſion: If they do not debate, 


cchey can only reſolye; and then the ſenate carves for 
them. Divide the people into many ſeparate bodies; 


and then they may debate with ſafety, and e in- 
convenience ſeems R 13 


e FR e 
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Ten thouſand, even tho' they were not annually = 
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1 
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Canna de Retz fays, that all numerous aſ- 
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ſemblies, however compoſed, are mere mob, and 


Iwayed in their debates' by the lenft motive. Tais 
we ſind confirmed by daily experience. When 

abſurdity firikes a member, he eonveys it bo bis nelgh- 
bour, and ſo on, till the whole be infected. Separate 


this great body; and tho? every member be only of 


© middling ſenſe, tis not probable, that any thing but 


reaſon can prevail over the whole. Influence and 


example being removed, good ſenſe will always get 
| the better of bad among a number of people. Good 
fſenſe is one thing: But follies are numberleſs ; and 


every man has a different one, The only way of 
making a people wiſe, is'to FR them from Wang 


Fg ee comment CD 


Taten ag two gs th may 1 1 
every fenots :/ Its combination, and its diviſion. Its 


combination i is moſt dangerous. And againſt this i in 


f convenience we have provided the follow in g remedies. 


1. The great dependence of the ſenators. on the 


. eee eee that not by an un- 


_ diſtinguiſhing rabble, like the Ene 1184 elefiors, but 


dy men of fortune and education.” . The ſmall 
power they are allowed. They have few offices 10 
_ .diſpole of. Almoſt all are given by. the mag iſtrates 
in the counties. 3. The court of competitors, which 
| being En their rivals, next to 

'3 | 6 IE them 
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| Att erimts are tryed Within the edunty by the ma- 
rates and a jury. But the ee | 


| ani bring it before themſelves. | 


_ Any county may india bane man befor the bur, 


for any crime. 


Tux protector, the two 1 the abit of 
fate, with any five möfe that the ſenute "appoints; on 


nm 
| Tas  proteio my. pandon oy perſon condemned 
Th Ge ns > ale of the | army hr is in 


the field, can have any civil office in the commons 
wealth. | + 


| Tan ad wich” we "hall call 8 may 1 


be allowed four members in the ſenate: It may 
mereſbre be divided into fout counties, The repre- 


'Kiitatfyes of each bf theſe chuſe one ſenatoty and ten 


' There are therefore in the city four ſe- 


e eee and; fer Lamba ap- 
preſentatives. 'Fhe magiſtrates have the fame autho- 
ty as in the counties; The repreſentatives alſo haye 
ie ſame authority; but fliey never meet in one ge- 


g . Os 
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extraordinary emetgentits, ee 1 
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* eee, or ' divifions (wheres the matter. 
And where wy are equal, the magiſtrates have Ho 


"Tux $i RI Sik the 00 therit, recorder 
_ undocher officers of the city. | „ 


\/In- the com th no e e magi- 
A wa e Fanta The pro- 
tector, ſecretaries, councils, and ee. * 
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Tas firſt year in a every MAPLE, 1 ft RY 3 
beck all inequalities, which time may have produced 
in e The ne, rp 10 


Tax following political aphoriſins may Nee, the 
n reaſon of theſe Ne: 2#4 a 648. 5 as : : 


5 


1 good enough judges of one n not yery diſtant from 
them! in rank or habitation; 3. and therefore, i in their 
paochial meetings, will probably chuſe the belt, or 
nearly the beſt repreſentative: But they are wholly 
2 ink br evunty-meatings, and for 'eleAing: into the | 
- -kighe offices of the republic. Their ignorance'gives 

16 des, aniopportunity of Peng and.» 3 80 
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þ I Bur leſt that ſhould not be enough. their depen 
. dence on the 1 9,000 for their elections, ſeryes to te 
2 | lame, purpoſe. TRL e = POLE py „ £9 2 | wo 31 
Non i is that a For the 10,000 may W the | 
„ 4 power, whenever they pleaſe; and not only when 
they all pleaſe, but when any five of a hundred pleaſe, 
which will happes upon the N firſt Ry. 1 a 
| ſeparate intereſt. 
| 1 Tun 10,000 are too lage a boch dae © to Units 
4 or divide, except when they meet in one Place, and 
| | fall under the guidance of ambitious leaders. Not » 4 
| | mention their annual election, by, almoſt che whole | 
| "body of the People. 414% 


A MALL Gee werd is 5 the Kappa govern- 
ment in the world within itſelf; becauſe every thing | 
lies under the eye of the rulers: : But i it may be ſub- N 1 
dued by great force from without. This ſcheme 0 
ſeems mute reg both. of n and 
« tle commonwealth. e 
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7 p 75 RY county-lave may be moan Aber * the- 3: 
c | ſenate or. another county; becauſe that ſhows ; an A | 
poſition e of intereſt : In which caſe no part. ought. 0 361 
decide for itſelf, The matter muſt be referred to 1 
| 9p, whole, which will 1 determine 1 * 
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As to the clergy and militia, the — of theſe 

orders are obvious. © Without the dependence of the 

. "dlergy on the civil magiſtrate, and without a militia, 

- *tis folly to think any free 8 will ever here 
ſecurity or ſtabilit . bs 


© Iv many governments, the nter beben hen 
e ae e e end . va - . 
nity, or public ſpirit. The ſalaries of the Fx Een 
Judges amount not to the intereſt of the ſums they 
pay for their offices. The Duren burgo-maſters 
. | have little more immediate profit than the ENI isn 
jultices of peace, or the members of the houſe of 
| . - .commons formerly. But leſt any ſhould ſuſpett, that 
, - this would beget negligence in the adminiſtration, - 
: (which i is little to be feared, confidering the natural 
ambition of mankind) let the magiſtrates have com- 
petent falaries. The ſenators have acceſs to ſo many 
| Honourable and lucrative offices, that their attendance 
needs not be bought. There i is links {mana re- 
1 2 N | 5 


ar the G 8 . hs m | 
 _*ticable, no one ean doubt, who conſiders the reſem- 
5 2 it beirs to the common wealth of the United 
Provinces, formerly ode of che wiſelt ant moſt te- 

bownell governments that ever was in the world. 

The alterations in che preſent ſcheme are all evidettly 
- 4d 1. The repreſentation is more equal. 1 
N ne © The : 


a 
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= them in intereſt, and uneaſy in their preſent fiuation 


will be ſure to take all advantages againſt om; 


+ 


Tas diviſion of the ſenate i is prevented, „ 


the ſmallneſs. of their number, 2. As faction ſup- 
poſes a combination to a 3 intereſt, it is pre- 


vented by their dependence on the people. 3. They 


” .have a power of expelling any factious member, | 'Tis 


true, 'when another member of the ſame ſpirit comes 


from the County, they have no power of expelling 


kim: Nor is it fit they ſhould ; for that ſhows the 


humour to be in the people, and probably ariſes from 


ſome ill conduct in public affairs. 4. Almoſt any 


man, in a ſenate fo regularly choſen by the people 
may be ſuppoſed fit for any civil office. Tould be 
proper, therefore, for the ſenate to form ſome general 


reſolutions with regard to the diſpoſing of offices 
among the members: Which reſolutions would not 
confine” them in critical times, when extraordinary 
parts on the one hand, or extraordinary ftupidity/ on 
the other, appears in any ſenator; but yet they would 
be ſufficient to prevent brigue and faction, by mak- - 

ing the diſpoſal of the offices a thing of courſe, For 

inſtance, let it be à reſolution, That 0 man ſhall 
enjoy any office, till he has ſat four yeurs in the fe- 
nate: That, except ambaſſadors, no man ſhall be in 
office two years following: That no man ſhall attain 


"the higher offices but thro? the lower: That no man 


ſhall be protector twice, n The ſenate of fVantcs 
ein themſelves by den reſolutions, | r 


WE dnn bellties the intereſt of the 1 


ſcarce ever be divided from that of the people; and 
therefore 'tis fit to make the ſenate abſolute with regard 


to them; otherwiſe” there could be no ſecrecy nor re- 
fined policy. Beſides, without money no alliance can 


be executed ; and the ſenate is ſtill ſufficiently depen- 


dant. Not to mention, that the legiſlative power 
being * ſaperior to e executive, the magi- 
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ns Taz thief "i: of the Maths government is 
the oppoſition of intereſts ; but that, tho in the main 
ſerviceable, breeds endleſs factions; In the foregoing | 
plan, it does all the good without any of the harm. 
\The\competicors have no power of controlling uy 2 
dates They have, only men, of e 
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we”: "Tis. Ser Al likewiſe,; to prevent both ON 
man and, divinen in the thouſand magiſtrates. This 
#4 a neee by the en in 2 
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B *, The unlimited power'of the burgo-maſters in the 
towm, which forms a perfect ariſtocracy in e Doren 
— is corrected by à well-tempered de- 
mocracy, in giving to the people the annual election 
of the county-repreſentatives. 3. The negative, which 
every province and town has upon che whole body of 
tte Doren republic, with regard to alliances, peace 
' "and war, and the impoſition of taxes, is here removed. 
4. Thee counties, in the preſent plan, are not fo inde- 
pendent. of each other, nor do they form ſeparate bo- 
dies ſo much as the ſeven provinces ; where the jea- 
__ louſy and envy of the ſmaller provinces and towns 
_  apainſt the greater, particularly Horx AND and Au- 
.  , 8TERDAM, have frequently diſturbed the government. 15 
5. Larger powers, tho' of the ſafeſt kind, are in- 
truſted to the ſenate than the States · General poſſeſs 
by which means, the former may become more 


expeditious, and ſecret in their reſolutions, than tis 
e for the latter. | 
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Taz chief alterations 6s could * made on the 
Ba liT 18A government, in order to bring it to the 
moſt perfect model of limited monarchy, ſeem to be 

the following. Fir, The plan of the republican 
1 parliament ought to be reſtored, by making the re- 
pPreſentation equal, and by allowing none to vote in 
the county elections who poſteſs not a property of 200 
pounds value. Secondly, As ſuch a houſe of Com- 
mons would be too weighty for a frail houſe of Lords, : 
l f ! ; | like 


3 


8 2 * . £ 28 


$4 The * . the 8 Peers ought 1 
—_— be removed, whoſe behaviour, in former parlia- l 
ml, deſtroyed entirely ihe authority of that houſe : 4 
The number of the upper houſe ought to be raiſed to L 
three or four hundred: Their ſeats not hereditary, but 
during life: They ought to have the election of their 
.own members; and no commoner ſhould be allowed 5 
to refuſe a ſeat that was offered him. By this means, 
che houſe of Lords would conſiſt entirely of the men 
of chief credit, ability, and Intereſt of che nation 
and every turbulent leader in the houſe of Commons 
might be taken off, and connected in intereſt with 
the houſe of Peers. Such an ariſtocracy would be an 
+ excellent barrier both to the monarchy and againſt it. | 
At preſent, the balance of our government depends | 
in fone meaſure on the ability and behaviour of the 
ger which are variable mms uncertain circum- 


- 


1. ALLOW, that this . of limited . Ke. 

| ever corrected, is ſtill Hache t to three, great inconveni- 

| encies. | * It removes not entirely, tho? it may 
* often, che parties of court and country, Secondly, The 
King' s perſonal character muſt fill have a great influ- 
enee on the government. Thirdly, The ſword is in 
the hands of a ſingle perſon, who will always neglect 

t diſcipline the militia, in order to have a pretext 
for keeping up a ſtanding army. Tis evident, that 


15 * is a mortal „ in the BxiT184 govern- 
my 
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ment, of which it muſt-at laſt inevitably. periſh... 1 


muſt, however, confels,, that Swepgn ſeems, in 


| ſome meaſure; to have remedied this; inconvenience, . 


and- to have a militia, with i its limited monarchy, as 


. well as a ſtanding nn. which is leſs dangerous than 
| the Ba17194, 155 


We ſhall conclude this cibjee, wich S the 
fallehogd of the common opinion, that no large ate, 
ſuch as Fr ance or BaiTarn, could ever be modelled . 


into a commonwealth; but that ſuch a form of go- 


vernment can only take place in a city or ſmall ter- 
ritory, The contrary ſeems evident. 'Tho? tis more 


difficult to form a republican government in an ex- 


tenſive country than in a city; there is more facility, 
_ When once it is formed, of preſerving it ſteady and 
c uniform, without tumult and faction. Tis not eaſy, 
for the diſtant parts of a large ſtate to combine in any i 
plan of free government; but they eaſily conſpire i in 


the eſteem and reverence for a ſingle perſon, who, 


by means of this Needles favour, may ſeize the 
power, and forcing t 


e more obſtinate to ſubmit, 
may eſtabliſh. a monarchical government. On the 


| other hand, a city readily concurs in the fame notions 
of government, the natural equality of property fa- 


vours liberty, and. the nearneſs of habitation enables 


the citizens mutually to aſſiſt each other. Even un- | 
| der abſolute princes, the ſubordinate government of 


cities is commonly PRs 7 3 W ile tat of coun- 
Ke e n | 3 ; ties 
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15 Yor and provinces is monarthical. But welt tame ci cix- 
Lumſtances, which facilitate the erection of common- 
by in cities, render their conſtitution more frail 
und uncertain. Democracies ate turbulent. For 
however the people may be ſeparated or divided into 
ſmall parties, either in their votes or cleftions ; their 
near habitation in a city will always make the force 
ol popular tides and currents very ſenſible. Ariſto- 
cracies are better adapted for peace and order, and 
accordingly were moſt admired by antient. writers; 


but they are jealous and oppreſſive. In a large go- 


| 8 which is modelled with maſterly ſxill, there 


compals and room enough to refine the democracy, 


| * people, Who may be admitted into 
the firſt elections or firſt concoction of the common - 
wealth, to the higher magiſtrates, who direct all the 
movements. At the ſame time, the parts are fo dif- 
tant and remote, that *tis very difficult, either by in- 


trigve, prejudice, or paſſion, to 0 them into apy 


meaſures againſt the public intereſt. 


is needleſs to inquire, whether fach a govern- : 


kia old be infmotrat.” 1 allow the joftnth of the 
poet's exclamation on the endleſs project, of human 
race, Man and for ever } The world itſelf probably 


is not immortal. Such conſuming plagues may ariſe 


as would leave even a perfect government a weak 
prey to its — We know not to what lengths 
A NON 
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enthuſiaſm, or other extraordinary motions of the - 
human mind, may tranſport men, to the negle& of 


* || «1! order and public, good. Where difference of inn. 
ba tereſt is removed, whimſical and unaccountable fac. 
bo tions often ariſe, from perſonal favour or .enmity. _  .. 
: Perhaps ruſt may grow to the ſprings of the moſt 
er accurate political machine, and diſorder its motions. | 
ce Laſtly, extenſive conqueſts, when purſued, muſt be 5 
1 the ruin of every free government; and of the more 
nd perfect governments ſooner than of the imperfe& ; 
53 becauſe of the very advantages which the former poſ- 
0 ſeſs above the latter. And tho? ſuch a ſtate ought to 
re eſtabliſh a fundamental aw againſt conqueſts ; yet re- 
V. publics have ambition as well as individuals, and pre- 
to ſent intereſt makes men forgetful of their poſterity, 
| "Tis a ſufficient incitement: to human endeavours, that 
ſuch a government would flouriſh for many ages; 
Without pretending to beſtow on any work of man, * 


that immortality, which the Almighty W to have | 
W ,, 
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